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PBEFACE. 


This attempt at a coaneeted accpimief the General 
Physiology of Museles and Ker\%8 is, as far as I know, 
the first of its kind, Th© necessai^ data for this 
branch of science have been .gained only within the 
last thirty years, and evian now many ^ n^ithe facts are 
nncertain and hav«* been insuffimently studied. Under 
these circumstances it might well be asked if the time 
has yet come for snch an account as this. But any- 
one who endeavours to giun an idea of this branch of 
knowledge from the existing text-books of Physiology 
will probably labour in vain. Moreover, the subject 
is one which has many points of interest not only for 
the specialist, but also for the physicist, for Gie psy- ' 
chologist, and indeed for every cultivated man ; and as 
regards the gaps in our knowledge, they are 6oai9o^| 
greater than those in any other branch of the acaroll 
of life. 

There beii^ no previous writers on the . 

ject, I have been obliged to depend entirely 
in the matter of the arrangement, in the '' 

of important points and the rejd&tion 'of tins 

importance, and as to the form in wyii teilfc nlsuhiecfc; 
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is presented. From the ex|)erienee gained by teach- 
ing during more than tifteen years, I btdieve that I 
have acquired sutiieieiit clearness of expression, even in 
treating of more difticult matters, to be intelligibh* 
when studied carefully even by those who are not 
specialists. In certain cases it has been impossible to 
avoid somewhat long explanations of physical and, 
especially, of electric phenomena. Kut these have 
been confined to the narrowest possible limits, and I 
must refer those who require further details to my 
Elektricitdtslehre far Medleiner (Berlin, Hirschwald). 
It has also been unavoidable in giving an account of 
one branch of Physiology to indicate tlie connection 
with other branches, though it has been impossible to 
enter into the details of these. To those who feel 
inclined to follow these matters further, I reeruntneud 
the study of Huxley's ‘Elementary Physiology.^ Cer- 
tain details, which would have detained tln‘ course of 
the text too long, I have relegated to the Notes and 
Additions at the end of the }>x)k. 

In accordance with the title of the book, I have 
omitted t<X) scientific proofs, references, &c. The 
names of men of science to whom tlu* discovery of the 
facts is due have only been iXJcasionally introduce<l. 
In this matter no fixed nile has been foIlowtKi, but it 
not seem right to omit occasional mention of the 
names of the chief founders of this brancrli of know- 
ledge — Ed. Weber, E. du Bois-Reyrnond, and H. Helm- 
boltz. 


Kioafgex: April IG, 1877. 
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CHAPTER L 


!. Intiwluction Movemtmt and s«on«ition as amnml charac- 
lcri^tic^^; 2. Movenmit in plants; 3. Molecular movements; 
4, Simplicity ibe lowest orj^nisms ; 5. Protoplasmic and 
anui/lKiid movomenta ; <». Elementary uji^ranisixis, and the gnidual 
diJlVrentiation of the tissues ; 7. Ciliary movement. 

1. The student who has eleeted to study the pheno- 
mena of life probably meets with no more attnictive, and 
at the siiino time no harder task tlian that of explaining 
motion and sensation. It is especially in these pheno- 
mena that the distinction lies between aniinate and 
inanimate objects, between animals and plan^ It is, 
true that movements can be detected even in inanimate 
objects, and, indeed, according to t he modern conception j 
all natural plienomena depend on inotion, mther <ai that ‘ 
of entire masses, or on that of the smallest particles 
of the masses. But the movements of animats are 
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v»f a difterout kind. The eontmetiou of a polyp when 
touched anil the vv»lun^arv inovenicut of the human 
arm are phenomena of a peculiar kind, anil result from 
iaivumstauoes qiiice othi*r than those which cause the 
fall of a stiUic or tlu‘ attraction and repulsion exercise<l 
indwotm magnetic or electric masses. Moreover, sensa- 
tion, sueh as we are consensus of iii ourselves, and of tin* 
existence of which in ot!n*r men and in animals we learn 
t*.ither from the stateuiruits or from tin* eoiiilu(*t of thosi^ 
others, setuus to be eutin‘ly imrepreseiited in inanimate 
nature; it even appears tlnubtflil if it 4K*curs in plants. 
Upon this task, hard as it is, physiological research has 
thrown miuh light; it is the knowledge which has thus 
already been gaim cl which will form the subject of the 
following explanations. 

2. Altlaoigh evi'u in jdants movements occur similar 
t>> tliost* observable in animals, yet there seetustobe an 
essential diftVavnee l)etween the two. For instance, in 
most animals we find that special organs are fornnal to 
serve priih ipally far movement. Such are the imiscles, 
which form what is ordinarily called llosh. Organs 
of this s*»rt liave m ver yet been s(*en in plants. iJut 
not all the inoveineutft of the animal IkkIv ;u*e accom- 
plished by the musclcv^, and some forms of motion oc<‘ur 
in exactly the same way in tin* plant as iik the animal 
organism. 

Thesf3 m^nements are jnost evident, and are most 
easily exjdaim d in the s«*nsitive plant {Mimom.pudua). 
I’he stem anrl bram hes of the sensitive plant bear leaf- 
staiks, each of which again bears scjcondary leaf-stalks, 
to which latter the individual ieatlets are attached. If 
the plant is shaken, the leaf-stalks suddenly bend and 
sink, the upper surfaces of the two halves of Ciieh leaflet 
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meeting together as do the two halves of a sheet of 
jjaper wiieu folded. This movement niay be excited in 
any individual stalk, most easily l>y touching or softly 
rubbing the under surface of that part of it which is 
inmiediaUdy attached to the branch. At this point the 
leaf-stalk is attiiched to the branch by a lumi)-like thick- 
ening or inxle. .Similar nodes occur at the bases both of 
the secondary leaf-stalks and of tlie leaflets. If one of 
t hese nodes is cut tlirough, a bundle of fibres is observ- 
able in the centre, round which there is a layer of cells, 
very full of sap, tlie walls of which are tliicker on the 
upper, thinner on the lower side. Between the cells 
are spjices filled with air. Now, it can be shown that 
the bending movement is due to the fact that part of 
the fluid matt(‘r passes out of the cells into the inter- 
inevliate s|jaces, so tliat the cellular tissue becomes weaker 
and less able to support the stalk. 

Motion of this p^ort is, however, very difler^nt from 
the motion peculiar to animals, in that in the latter, 
as we shall presently see, it serves to counteract the 
pressure of opposed weights; while in the Mmtosa the 
pressure of the l(*af-stalk is downward when the under 
side of the node becomes slack. Before, however, we 
examine minutely tlie motion peculiar to animals, men- 
tion must be made of certain other phenomena of 
motion which occur partly in the vegetable, partly in 
the animal w'orld, but which can scarcely be observed 
without the aid of the microscope, as the efficient forces 
in these cases are too slight to produce perceptible 
movements of the larger parts of the mass. 

3. Among these forms of motion we do not include 
the scHcalled mwlecidaTj ox Brownian movement to 
which the celebrated English botanist Brown first called 
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atteutioiL If portions of vegetable or animal bodies 
are observed under high magnifying powers, small 
granules or similar boilies are stH*n to be engaginl in a 
peculiar tremulous motion. AVheuoe diK*s this arise ? 
Tliat it is not a vital phenomenon is sufficiently shown 
by the fact that pt rfectly inanimate bodies, for instance, 
the carbon particles of finely rublH^il Indian ink, exhibit 
the same movement. Tlu^ eflect is, in tact, due merely 
to currents in the tluiil, by which the light particles 
suspended in the tluid are carried away. Such currents 
are easily engendered in any tliiid, sometimes in con- 
sequence of uneven temperature, sometimes in conse- 
(|uence of evaporation, sometimes, also, as the result of 
the unavoidalde shaking of the microscope. ^Veak as 
these currents may be, the ilisturbauce caused by them, 
when seen under strong microscopic jK>wt‘r, seems con- 
siderable, and is often hardly distinguislial>le from those 
movements which are causeil by the vital activities of 
the particles. Snnetimes tliis niolecnlar motion may 
be detected within parts of living bodies ; in which case 
small granules swim al)ont in a chtar fluid within larger 
or smaller cavities in these parts of living b<xlies. 

4. If a drop of pmd water is placed undiir llu; 
microscope, many living objects, some of which shoot 
quickly about in ail diivctions, are usually discernible 
in the water. Side by side with these occur certain 
oblong, or rod-shaped bodies, moving tremulously about 
with greater or less rapidity. It is often hard to 
distinguish whether the motion seen in these latter is 
indei)endent or .molecular. It must be observed whether 
of these bodies two contiguous individuals always pass 
along in the same direction, or whether their move- 
ments appear indejKjndent of each other. In the latter 
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case it is impossible to suppose that they are only hur- 
ried along by currents, and it is safe to conclude that 
even these simplest organisms are gifted with the 
power of independent motion. Of the nature of this 
power nothing is very certainly known. The organisms 
of w'hich we are speaking belong to the lowest rank of 
the organic world. They are living beings, for they 
move, they grow, and they multiply ; they can be 
killed, for instance, by boiling water, and their inde- 
pendent motion then ceases. This is nearly all that is 
known of them. Next to them rank organisms which 
are somewhat more complex in structure. They are 
small lumps of semi-fluid, granular matter, which is 
called protoplasm.^ This semi-fluid condition — inter- 
mediate between a liquid and a solid state — is charac- 
teristic of all organic matter. It is due to the absorp- 
tion of water into the pores of a solid mass, which in 
consequence swells and undergoes an intimate mixture 
with the water, and in which the molecules can then 
change their positions in the same way, though perhaps 
not quite so easily, as otherwise is possible only in liquids. 
A thin jelly-like clay would afford the best representa- 
tion of this condition of aggregation of protoplasm. 
A small lump of protoplasm of this sort may in itself 
represent an independent living being, exhibiting vital 
phenomena of such a kind that it is impossible to refuse 
to call it an * animal.’ It moves by its own force, and, 
as it would seem, voluntarily ; it imbibes matter for its 
own nutrition from the surrounding liquid ; it grows, it 
multiplies its kind, and it dies. I1ie most evident mo- 

' Sometimes, bat not in ad4ition to granules, a 

larger, bladder.like body, called tbe kernel or nudeas, is seen witban 
the moss. 
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tion in this case occurs in two ways. Sometimes single 
processes arc seen to protrude from the whole mass; 
these proi‘essos gnuUially utteet the whole granular 
mass, so that the whole body is displaced, and agennintf 
change of position happens to the animal ; or the pro- 
cesses being again retracted, other similar proc*esses are 
protruded from another part of the btxly, in such a way 
that the direction of motion is changed ; in short, the 
animal creeps about on the glass plate on which it is olv 
served by means of these processes. Meanwhile currents 
of granules can W seen within the mass ; closer obser- 
vation, h<;»wever, shows that the motion in this case is 
only passive, and that it is the result of a continuous 
wave-like displacM ineut of the protoplasm. 



» • 

Fi«. 1. AurKn.K. 

a. Amoeba vemieoisa* Ajimim pormeta* 


5. Movements entirely similar to those in these 
independent living animals, called Ameebeef occur in 
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more highly organised beings, vegetable as well as ani- 
mal. All living beings are fundamentally composed of 
just such lumps of protoplasm as we see in the Anueboe. 
Most of these lumps of protoplasm has'e, however, 
essentially changed their appearance, and, at the same 
time, their qualities, so that it is only from the evolu- 
tion of the parts that we know them to have originated 
from such lumps. Jloreover, even in developed organ- 
isms sepiirate parts always occur which are in. all re- 
spects similar to such lumps of protoplasm as the 
Armehiv, and which move like the latter. It is a well- 
known fact, that when a drop of blood is placed under 
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c, Vfurioos fonm a&auuod by one and tbo same corpuscle. 

the microscope, a very large number of small red bodies, 
to which the red colour of the blood is due, are seen 
witliin it. And scattered about among these red blood- 
corpuscles are seen colourless or white blood-corpusde^ 
round or jagged in form, and <»Btaining graiiuiaK;|p>- 
toplasm with a kernel or nucleus^ If the blood has 
been placed on a warmed glass, and if it i» qlnerved . 
at a t^pemture of from 35 to 40 d^[rees ^ these 
bloodrCorpuscIes exhibit active mpTcantiitii 
similar to those of the dnushen, and which 
fore, been called Amoeboid 
send out process^ and again l^y 

about on the glass ; and^ in th(^ 
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like il ma^kp, and like the latter they even absorb inatter, 
such as granules of any colouring substance which may 
have been added, from the blood-fluid — tliey eat, that 
is — and after a time they agiiin reject this matter. 
■Moreover, the other form of motion described above, 
the protoplasmic movements or granule currents, may 
also be seen in jxirts of eom|X)und organist s. If the 
tiny hairs of the stinging nettle are placed under the 
mierosc»>pe, it apiK'ars t hat c'aeh hair consists of a closed 
sac or pouch, over the inner surface of which protoplasm 
is spread in a thin layt‘r. Even this represents a much 
more advanced m<xlification of the protoplasmic mass, but 
yet the pn:>toplasm still retains its power of indepen- 
dent motion. Wave-like movements are seen to pass 
over the mass of the protoplasm, and by this, just as in 
the a current is apjxirently protluccd among 

the granules. For a time tlie movement <‘ontinuc8 
in one direction ; then it suddenly ceases arul begins 
agafn in an opjx>sitv^ direction ; sometimes one cur- 
rent separates itself into two, others unite, and so on. 
If the protoplasm dies — and this may bf? artificially 
caused by the application of heat — all motion ceases. 
It is inse|ximbly bound up with the vital powers of the 
cells. 

6. The free protoplasmic mass, as seen in the 
Amceha^ is one, of the simplest of orgiinic forms. Such 
masses sometimes occur in groups, which thus repre- 
sent colonies of organisms, each of the cc^iponents 
of which, however, retains complete indep^mdence, 
and is exactly like every other. Sometimes, however, 
mrxlification takes place amongst these; and when 
these modifications advance at an unec|ual rate in 
the separate inembers of the colony, a eomi>osit6 or-^ 
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ganism with variously formed parts is the result. Each 
part is originally a completely independent organism of 
equal value with all the others, and each has, therefore, 
been very aptly called an elemeniary orgamsm. But 
together with the modification in the form, a change 
usually takes place in the qualities. Of the various 
qualities possessed by the protoplasm in its original 
form, some are lost, others are especially developed. 
A colony of uniform elementary organisms may be 
likened to a society in the lowest stage of civilisation, 
in which each member still personally performs all the 
tasks necessary to life ; but a composite organism, with 
variously developed and modified elementary organisms, 
may be likened to a modem state of which the various 
members perform very difierent tasks. The more highly 
developed plants and animals are of this sort. They 
• originate from a number of elementary organisms — or 
cells, as they are also called — originally uniform ; but 
these develop in very different ways — differentiate, as 
is technically said, and then acquire veiy different ap- 
pearance and purpose. In some the power of causing 
motion, which is originally common to all protopla^ 
is especially developed ; others effect sensation, whid^ 
power was possibly or probably present evea. in the- 
simple protoplasm. These will be fully discussed in t^ 
following chapters. But befote doing this, a few wor^ 
mni^ be said as to one form of these, modified eeUs^ ih 
which ^i^he i^er of genexatiitg motion is alr^i^ 
velopi^-itt a very notu^ble degree, end 
for the ittdepen^xd m<u’^unt Of 
the animal of which the cdl is a p^ 
ocounring in fixed bodies, tn 
is, for the ^wing in 
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7. If a light powder — such, for instance, as finely 
powdered charcoal — is spreatl over the skin of the 
palate of a living or a recently killed frog, the j)owder 
is seen to advance with some spt^ed tow-smls the gullet, 
3Iicroseopic exaininatioti shows that this skin is studded 
with a dense layer of cylindrical cells standing, |>Jilisade- 
like, side by side. The free surface of each of thesiji 
cells is studded with a large number of delicate hairs 



Ki<;. a. 
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Um, ai»d. wit?iutberwJls an i of 

atUich(5i to tlw; furfit' 'vOiat mor»MKfxlil!ctt form, 

l/mne. 

or cili®, which are in continual motion in a definite 
direction in such a waytliat they propel all such liquid^ 
together with the particles contained in this, as adheres 
to their upper surface in that direction. Tins is called 
ciliary motion. It occurs very frequently in the animal 
body, e.g. in the windpipe and its bmuches, where the 
motion is upward, serving to propel the phlegm to the 
larynx, from which it can be thrown out by coughing. 
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In many fixed animals of low order a crown of cilue 
encircles the mouth-opening, producing a current 
which brings water, together with particles floating in 
the latter, to the animal as food. ,Other acjuatic ani- 
mals have the whole or a part of their upper surface 
studded with cilia*, by means of which they rotate in 
the water. Finally, there are bodies which, instead of 
the delicate ciliate hairs, possess only a larger and 
stronger whip-like process by the sinuous motions of 
which these animals move themselves about in the 
water, as a boat may be moved by the quick motion of 
the rudder, or as a water-newt propels itself by the 
sinuous motion of its tail. 

None of these motions are, however, equal in force 
and effectiveness to those which are produced by muscles. 
In higher animals, muscles occur in two forms, — either 
as smooth muscle-fibres, or as striated muscle-fibres. The 
former are spindle-shaped cells which have grown out 
in a longitudinal direction, and which have rod-shaped 
kernels {nu^hi) and painted ends, sometimes twisted 
like a corkscrew. The latter are produced by the coa- 
lescence and amalgamation of several cells, the contents 
of which have undergone an important change. These, 
and the qualities of these, will be fully discussed in 
the following chapters* 
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CHAPTER IT. 

1. Musolcss, iheir form aivl is^tructuro ; 2. Minute structure of 
sitriate<t muscle-fibres j 3. Connection of nmstlcs and bones; 
4. Bones anti bone-sockeis ; 5. The law of elasticity ; j5. Elas* 
ticity of the muscles. 

1. Muscles are elastic structures capable of altering 
their form — that is, of becoming shorter and thicker. 
In the bodies of the more highly developed animals 
they constitute those masses which are commonly called 
flesh. Tlie flesh, when carefully studied, is found to 
consist of bundles of fibres, the ends of which are pro- 
duced into white cords, most of which are attachetl to 
bones. When one of these muscles shortens, it exerts 
a strain, by means of these white cords, on the bones ; 
and these latter, being movable the one against the 
other, are thus put in motion by the shortening of the 
muscle. All muscles are not, however, arranged in this 
way ; some ring-shaped muscles form the walls of sacs 
or pouches, and these, by contracting, decrease the 
space within these cavities, so that the contents of the 
latter are thus forced onward. In any case, muscles 
always serve to produce movement — either of the Umbs 
in opposition to each other, or of the whole animal, or 
of the substances contained within the cavities. 

We must first confine our attention to those muscles 
which are attached to bones, and which are therefore 
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called skeleton muscles. These muscles occur in various 
forms. Sometimes they are flat, thin hands, and some- 
times cylindrical cords, some of which are of considerable 
length. Others again are thicker in the middle than at 
the ends ; in these cases the middle is called the trunk, 
the ends spoken of as the head and tail, of the muscle- 
Some nrascles have two or more heads — that is, two or 
more end.s — springing from different points on the bone, 



Pio. i. STIUATKO MCSCLK'FIBKBS. 


a. Two cut thn^ugh In the middle/aad jiASKiojf.oo the left,iiit0tendoiKk ^ A 
tUnfrle unuKrlc'fihre of it«> dj<iu«, md into fttwite Two 

siugle fibrillo}« </« A musclO'fitnre oeiMuiil^ into ito diaot. 

and imiting in a common trunk. But these muscle^ 
whatever their exterual shape, always consist of sevet^ . 
.fibres, united into a bundle, and tether 
ma»;le as a whole. One of these fibrei^^ wh^ 
will be found te be very minu^ and 
the baked eye; when seeO, enhu^ged 
timet^ tinder the microscope, it appsw aa a pouch, 
consisting of a firm, solid Vrall, with co^im contents;: 
and this coutamed matter exhibits alteirnsite lighter andj; 
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darker streaks, placed at right angles to the longitudinal 
direct iou of tlie ti!>res. For this reason, these muscle- 
fibres arc culled attreuked or i^triated muscles, in order 
to distinguish them from certain others of which we 
shall prest*ntly learn. In order to obUiiu an appro*xi- 
mate idea i)f the appearance of <.»ne of these fibres, we 
may imagine it as a roll of cuius, the sepiimte pieces of 
which uiv, however, trans|>jirent and alternately lighter 
and darker. Some observers have indecHl assumcHl that 
a muscle-fibre really consists of discs of tins sort, ranged 
side by side. The fibres, wh<;u treated with certain 
chemical re-ageuts, separate into these discs, and wliile 
some of tluau yet remain attached to each other, the 
tibrt* Very closely resembles a roll of coins the pieces of 
wliich are falling away from each other. But there are 
other re-agents which split up the fibre in a longitudinal 
direction, so that it separates into extremely delicate 
smaller or jihrillw each of which still exhibits the 

alternation of lighter and darkf?r parts, which, in the 
entire fibre, pnxluce the transverse striation, More- 
over it can l3c shown that a muscle-fibre when recently 
taken from the living animal must, in reality, be of a 
fluid, or, at least, of a semi-fluid nature. So that it is 
imp*:^ssible to affirm that either the discoid or the fibril- 
loid struct ui'c actually exist in the miisclc-fibre itself ; 
it must ratlier be assunnxl that toth forms of structure 
are really the result of the application of re-agents 
which solidify the originally fluid mass and split it up 
in a longitudinal or transverse direction. 

2. It is hard to say what the true character of the 
fresh, or, as we may also call it, the living muscle-fibre 
really is. Recent observations by means of very much 
improved and very highly-iiiagnifying microscopes, have 
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brought to light other differences besides that of the 
mere alternation of lighter and rjarker streaks. Of 
the highest importance as explaining the structure of 
muscle-fibres are the researches of E. von Briicke into 
the phenomenji exhibited by muscle-fibres in polarised 
light. According to modem physical views, light de- 
])ends on t he vibrations of ether, an impalpable matter 
spread throughout the universe and present In all bo- 
dies. These vibrations always proceed at right angles 
to the direction in which motion is propagated. With- 
in this imaginary plane at right tmgles to the ray of 
light, an ether particle may vibrate in the most diverse 
directions. Under certain circumstances, however, they 
all vibrate in one and the same plane, in which case 
the ray exhibits certmn peculiarities, and is said to be 
jjolarised.' Certain crystals have the power of polaris- 
ing such mys of light as pass through them. A few, 
at the same time, separate each ray of light into two 
rays which move separately from the original ray. 
Such crystals are callexl double-refracting bodies. Ice- 
land sp;u* or, as it is also called, double spar, is the best- 
known example of such a double-refracting body. 
Briicke has shown that of the two substances which 
form the alternate layers of striated muscle, the one 
transmits light unchanged, the other is possessed of 
double-refracting powers. But, as has already b^n 
said, the contents of a living muscle-fibre must be re- 
garded not as solid but rather as fluid, or liNust as 
semi-fluid; and observations made on Hying n^uscle- 
fibres show that the streaks are not incapable of modi^ 
fication in their breadth and in thefr distatoca 

■ This oircumsiancs is tiMtecI in aioia.dstidl ia 
(loternatioesl 
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each other. Briieke, therefore, supposes that the muscle 
substance is in itself homogeneous or uniform, but that 
in it are inserted small jmticles which are of double- 
refracting power. When these pjirticles are masstnl in 
large numbers, and are regularly arniuged, they refnmt 
the light doubly, so that the whole of that particular 
part seems to refract doubly, while the interuuHiiato 
pi\rts, since they oontiun few or none of the particles 
in question, eontinue to refniet simply. These latter 
jxu'ts, however, when seen under ordinary unpolaristxl 
light, so that it is impossible to judge of their powers 
of double^ refraction, appear lighter, while the former 
appt-ar darker ; and so together they cause the striated 
appearance of the muscle. 

6. In one of these muscle-fibres it is neccssjiry to 
distinguish the contained matter and the containing 
p)uch. The latter is called the musch>fibre ix)iich, or 
sarcoleimmi. In it, especially after the addition of 
acetic acid, which causes the whole fibre to swell nnd 
become more transparent, a numlxir of longish pointed 
kernels {nuclei) are seen, and similar kernels occur also 
in parts within the muscle-fibre. To the ends of the 
muscle-fibre, wdiich arc rounded and are very unifonnly 
enclosed by the |X)uch, which must therefore be re- 
garded as a long closed sac, the white cords mentioned 
above attach themselves, and those are completely 
coalescent with the sarcolenima. 

They consist of strong slender threads of the nature 
of the so-called connective tissue. As a considerable 
number of muscle-fibres constitute the trunk of tHe 
rouscle, these threads also unite into cords which are 
called the muscle-tendons. They are sometimes short, 
sometimes long, thicker or thinner according to the 
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size of the muscle, and they serve to attach the muscles 
firmly to the bones, to which, acting like ropes, they 
transmit the tension of the muscles. One of the two 
bones to which a muscle is attached is usually less 
mobile than the other, so that 
when the muscle shortens, 
the latter is drawn down 
against the former. In such 
a case the point of attach- 
ment of the muscle to the 
less mobile bone is called its 
origin, while the point to 
which it is fixed on the more 
mobile bone is called its at- 
tachment {epiphysis). For 
instance, there is a muscle 
which, originating from the 
shoulder-blade and collar- 
bone, is attached to the 
upper arm-bone; when this 
muscle is shortened, the arm 
is raised from its perpen- 
dicular pendant position in- 
to a horizontal position. A 
muscle is not always ex- 
tended between two con- 
tiguous bones. Occasionally 
passing over one bone, it at- 
taches itself to the next* This is the case 
niuscles which, originating ficom the pelvio bbii^ 
across the upper thigh-bone, aDid atlAcli 
the lower thigh-bone. In such cas^ the is 

capable of two different mQV0inents I it ^ 

O'- 


lo. 5. The double* headed 

CALF- MUSCLE (M. 

miltf)* WITH ITS TWO TEX- 

a> a, Tlio two hoadA t* The QOii|« 
mcnoeancnt of the teoSoa st . 

k ia attached to the heel-hoiiei. 
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stretch the knee, previously bent, so that the upper 
and the lower thigh-bones are in a stniight line ; or it 
cm mise the whole extendt^l leg yet higher and bring 
it nearer to the pelvis. But the points of origin and 
of attachment of inuseles may exchange offices. When 
both legs j;tmid firml}" on the ground, the above-men- 
tioned muscles are unable to raise the thigh ; instead, 
on shortening, they draw down the pelvis, which now 
presents the more mobile point, and thus bend forward 
the whole upper part of the IxKiy, In order, therefore, 
to understand the action of the skeleton, the separate 
bones of the skeleton and their connection must first be 
studied. 

4. All bones are classified according as they are 
flat, short, or long. Flat bones, as their name indicates, 
are expjuided chiefly in two directions ; they form tlun 
plates. Short bones are expaudcnl almost equally and 
but slightly in all three directions,^ In long bones, 
finally, the expansion in the longitudinal direction con- 
siderably exceeds that in the other two directions. The 
extremities, the arms and legs, are chiefly formed of 
these long bones. The arm, for instance, consists of 
the long ]x>ne of the upper arm, to which are attached, 
first, two other long Ixmes (called the elbovr lx>ne and 
the radius), which together form the fore-arm; and 
secondly, by merms of several shorter l>ones, which con- 
stitute the wrist, the hand itself ; this latter consists of 
the five bones of the palm and the five fingers, of which 
the first has two, the others each ha%’'e three divisions, 
III all these holies, with th^ exception of those of the 
wrist, a long middle part, or shaft, with two thickened 
ends, are noticeable. As this shaft is hollow, these 
Ixmes are also spoken of as cylindrical. The expanded 
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ends are rounded and are provided with a smooth car- 
tilaginous covering. The smooth ends of two contiguous 
bones fit into each other, so that when the surfiaces of 
the two ends glide the one over the other, the two 
bones are capjible of motion 
in opposite directions. The 
point of attachment between 
two bones is called the socket ; 
and the surfaces of the two 
ends of the bones where they 
touch each other are called the 
socket surfaces. The motion 
which these bones hzve the 
}K)wer of exercising in opposite 
directions varies with the form 
of these socket surfaces. When 
the surface of the socket is of 
semi-spheric^al form, the motion 
is most free, and <ran be exert- 
ed backward or forward in any 
direction. The socket in this 
case is called a ball- or nut- 
socket. An example of this sort 
may be seen at the upper end 
of the bone of the upper arm, Fio, 6. Thk boxss op ths 
where it ends in a ball-shaped 
surface which is applied to a '• 
corresponding socket surface in 
the shoulder blade. In ^tfaer 
cases motion can only take place in « dellpite (liri^ 
tioUf as, for instance, in the case of the s^odcet^ 
necting the upper imd fore 
hinge-sockets. They serve to intneose'er d 
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angle bet.ween the two parts. To mention all the 
various forms of sockets and the movements which they 
allow would lead us too fur; it is sufficient to have 
shown that the action of the muscles is affeettHl by the 
bones between which they are extended. In order, how- 
ever, to examine the contractile power of muscles, the 
latter may be detached from the bones and examined 
by themselves. 

The muscles of warm-blcHKle<l animals are but ill- 
ada|>ted for this purpose ; fortunately, however, those of 
cold-blooded animals not only possess the same qualities, 
but retain the jjower of contraction long after their re- 
moval fr«>m the animal, a circumstance which renders 
them Very valuable for purp4>ses of study. The frog is 
xiiost frequently used in such experiments, both on 
account of its common occurrence and of the power of 
its muscles. If a frog is beheaded and an entire muscle 
is cut from either its upper or lower thigh, one of the 
tendons of this muscle may l>e fixed in a vice, and 
its other tendon may be* connected with a lever, re- 
presenting as it were the bone, by the motion of which 
the contract ion of the muscle may be studied.* W eights 
may also l.>e attached to this lever in such a way that 
the burden which (he muscle is cap,'ible of lifting may 
be studied. It will at once be observed that the muscle 
is extended when such weights are attached, and is 
extended more in proportion as the weight attached 
is heavier, lliis results from the elastic qualities of 
muscle ; and before examining the contraction of muscles 
it will be necessary carefully to study their elasticity. 

* la order to fasten the muscle more Mjcuroly, it is generally 
well to leave a small ]>iece of the bone at either end aitadlicd to the 
tendons, and to fasten the muscle by these. 
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5. Those bodies which alter their form under the 
influence of external forces, and resume their original 
form on the cessation of these external forces, are cafled 
dastic. The greater these alterations are, the greater 
is the elasticity of the body. The external force pro- 
ducing the alterations may be either tension, extending 
the b^y in one, particular direction ; or it may be pres- 
sure, compressing the body into a smaller space; or, 
again, it may be tension combined with pressure, bend- 
ing the body. We are only concerned with the force 
of tension, which acting on the body in a longitudinal 
direction extends it ; that is to say, we are about to 
study the elasticity of mhscle tension. Physicists 
have experimented on elastic tension in bodies of the 
most diverse kinds. But bodies of regular shape, rods 
or threads, the length of which considerably exceeds 
the thickness, are best adapted for such experiments. 

On firmly fastening a body of this kind, for instance 
a steel wire or a glass thread, to a beam in the ceiling, 
and, after accurately measuring its length, attaching 
weights to the lower end, it will be foimd that the ex- 
tension caused by these weights is greater in the first 
place in proportion as the weights causing the extension 
are greater, and in the second place in prop<»rtion as the 
body which is extended is longer. And, on the opn- 
trary, with any given weight and length, the ectensi<m 
will be found to be less in proportion aa tire bod^ls 
thicker, or, in other words, the larger is its crcxM-^ectioii. 
This latter circumstance may be eg^y uhd^stood^^^^ l^ 
assuming that the rod or thread 
of smaller rodlets ortiuythreiuis which lie ei^y side by 
side. If, for instance, we select for ^a exj^meni^ 
steel rod, the cross-section of which in^bi^ ^aset^ ; 
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one square centimetre, we may assume that this con- 
sists of a hundred nxilets of equal length, lying side by 
side, the crgss-sectiou of each of which measures ex- 
actly one sqiuure millimetre. On attaching a weight of 
one kilogramme ( = lOOO gr.) to this rod, each one of the 
hundrtxl thin real lets would have to bear a weight of 
but ten grammes. Comparing with this the tension of 
another steel rod of the same length, but of which the 
cross-section measures twice as much, we may assume 
that this second rod is compose<lof two hundred minute 
riKllets, the cross-section of each of which measures one 
millimetre. The weight being now distributed between 
two hundred of these rodlets, each has to support a 
weight of only five grammes. This explains why the 
tension by the same weight is only half as great in a 
rod of double thickness. That the extension is pro- 
portionate to the lengt h of the extended rod can be 
expljiined in the following way. Aceoniing to the views 
of m<wlem physicists every body consists of a number 
of small molecules or particles which are held at definite 
distances from each other by attractive and repulsive 
forces. On fastening a rod by its upper end and at- 
taching a weight to its lower end, the molecules are 
by these means slightly sepjirated from each other. 
The stun of all these small separations represents that 
whole extension measurable at the end. The longer 
any given body is, the greater is the number of thesr? 
small particles which occur in its whole length, awd 
ojnsequently the greater must its extension be, pro- 
vided all other circumstances are equal. 

From these observations may be deduced a law as 
to elastic tension, which is farther confirmed by accurate 
researches, and this law is that the tensim, is direMy 
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propoHionate to the length of the body extend^ cmd 
to the amount of the extending weights ; and that it 
is also proportionate in inverse ratio to the diameter 
of the extended body. This is called the lav of elas- 
ticity, of Hook and S’Grav^nde. In order, however, 
to find the tension of a particular body, another factor 
connected with the nature of the body itself must be 
known ; for, under otherwise <^ual conditions, the ten* 
sion, for instance, of steel, as found by actual experiment, 
differs from that of glass, and that of the latter from 
that of lead, and so on. In order, therefore, to be able 
to calculate the tension in the case of all bodies, the 
tension, experimentally found, must be reduced to the 
units of length and diameter of the weighted bodies, 
and to units of the weight applied. This gives a, figure 
which expresses the tension of a body of a given nature 
of one millimetre in length, and with a cross-section 
measuring one square centimetre when supporting a 
weight of one kilogramme. This result, which is con- 
stant in the ease of every substance, whether it be steel, 
glass, or aught else, is the co-efficient of elaeticUy of 
that substance. 

6. Similar researches have been made .in the case 
of organic bodies also, such as caoutchouc, silk, museln, ' . 
,&c., and in so doing certain peculimrities have bl^ 
observed which are of course of great importance to ns. , 
In the first place, all these bodies — wfijlt^h 'we may alto 
odl eoftt to dirtinguishthem those bodies of ; 
yrhich, up to the present, we have bemi 
hibit a much greater exten^biUty. Th^ 
oigs^c bodi^ are oaj^ble of fin grea:to,eartenrtbs thaik' 
are Hgid, inoigame bodies of equifi lm^j^ tb^ 
and tmd^ the apj^doation , 
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former also exhibit another peculiarity. If a weight is 
attached to a steel wire, or some other similar body, 
the latter extends, and retains its now length so long 
as the weight acts upon it ; but as soon as the weight 
is removed the steel resiunes its original length. It is 
not so in the case of inorganic boclies. For instance, 
if a weight is attached to a caoutchouc thread it will be 
found that the latter is immediately extended to a 
certain length ; but if the weight is not removed, it 
will be found that the caoutchouc thread extends yet 
more, and the weight continues to sink, though, indeed, 
but slowly, and, as time g«ies on, with ever decreasing 
speed. But even at the end of twenty-four hours a 
slight additional extension of the thread is observable. 
If the weight is then removed, the thread immediately 
becomes considerably shorter, but does not entirely re- 
vert to its original length; it attains the latter very 
gradually and in the course of mimy hours. This phe- 
nomenon is known as the (/radual extenmon of ortfanix 
bodies. It takes plat'e in very considerable degree in 
muscle, and natiutilly increases the difficulty of deter- 
mining the extensibility of muscles, in that the mea- 
surements differ according to the moment at which they 
are read. It is safest to take into consideration only 
that extension which occurs instantaneously, without 
regard to that which grarlually follows. 

Various apparatus have been produced for examina- 
tion of muscular extension. The latter can be most 
accurately read by means of the apparatus invented by 
du Bois-Beymond, represented in fig. 7. The muscle 
is firmly fastened to a fixed bearer, its upper tendon 
being fixed in a vice. A small, finely graduated rod i$ 
fastened to the lower tendon by means of a small hook. 
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Below the graduations the rod branches into two 
arms, which again re-unite at a lower point, and within 


the space thus formed a scale- 
plate is fixed for the reception 
of the weights which it is de- 
sired to applj. Finally the rod 
ends in two vertical plates of 
thin talc standing at right 
angles to each other, and these 
are immersed in a vessel filled 
with oil, so that, while offering 
no obstacle to the upward and 
downward motion of the ap- 
paratus, they prevent any lateral 
movement. In order to deter- 
mine the extension of the muscle, 
the graduated rod attached to 
it must be obsen'ed through a 
lens, and it must be noted which 
didsional line of the graduated 
rod corresponds with a thread 
stretched horizontally across the 
lens ; weights must then be ap- 
plied, and the increase in length, 
which declares itself by an alter- 
ation in the relative position 
of the graduated rod and the 
thread, must be observed. Of 
course, in calculating the ex- 
tensibility from the figures thus 
obiained, the weight of the a|^ 
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Experiments in moscalar elasticity may also be made 
with the appwatus briefly described above, by measuring 
the extensions of the muscle by the variations of a lever 
attached to it. The easiest way to do this is by fasten- 
ing an indicating apparatus to the lever in such a way 
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that it traces the movements of the lever on a plate of 
smoked glass placed in front of it. This apparatus Is 
called a myography or muscle-writer. Fig. 8 represents 
it in the simplified form adopted by Pfluger. Hie body,^^ 
the elasticity of which is to be examined, is firmly iuc^ 
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ia the vice Cj.and is connected with the lever E E, the 
point of which touches the plate of smoked glass. The 
weight of the lever is held in equipoise by the balance 
H,: When weights are placed in the scale-paa at F, the 
lever moves upward, and its point marks a straight line 
which affords opportunity for measuring the amount of 
the extension. 

But in whatever way examined, muscle, in common 
with all other soft bodies, eid^bits another variation 
from the bearing of rigid bodSes. We have reen that 
in steel or similar bodies the extension is exactly pro- 
portionate to the weight applied ; that is to say, if a 
given steel wire is extended one millimetre by one 
kilogramme, then the amount of extension caused by 
two kilogrammes is two millimetres, that by three kilo- 
grammes is three millimetres, and so on. It is not so 
in the case of muscle and other soft bodies. They are 
comparatively more extensible by light than by heavy 
bodies. For instance, if the extension of a muscle 
when carrying ten grammes is five millimetres, when 
carrying a weight of twenty grammes it is, not ten 
millimetres, but perhaps only eight; when carryhc^ 
thirty grammes it is only ten millimetres, and so on. 
The extension, therefore, becomes continually less as. 
the weight increases, and finally becomes unxiQticeable 
by tha time that the point at which the innscle is tdna : 
l|y. the applied weights is reached. Tltis beWri<mr is 
importance, because the condirions of elaeticitj;phty ; 
an important port in mnscidar operaticms. mna^ v 
(^(t^tracting is capable of lifti^ awei^& . 
weight, however, extends tbe muscle^; ai^^elpo-ppet^; ; : 
^ticm of the two fonsesr— the 
tim .ela^ :extet^en'^pif(^m^;;';aari^’;';ii^ 
'^pi^/opeiatitsa on which^i^^ 
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CHAPTER IIL 


1. Irritability of muscle; 2, Contraction and tctaiuia; 3. Height 
of elevation and porformaitce of work j 4. Internal work daring 
tetanus; 6. Generation of heat and muscle-tone ; 6. Alteration 
in form during contraction. 


1. If a inu8<?le is out from the lx)dy of a frog^ and 
is fastened into the myograph just descrilied, il never 
shortens spontaneously* It this does seem to happen, it 
may safely be assumed that some accidental and iin- 
perceived external cause has influenced it. A muscle 
may, however, always be induced to shorten by 
pinching it with tweezers, by smearing it with strong 
acid, or by bringing certain other external influences, 
the nature of which we shall presently kiarn, to teir 
upon it. Muside, therefore, never shortens sponta- 
neously, but it can always be induced to do so. This 
quality of muscle enables us to produce the state 
of eontmetion at pleasure, and to examine accurately 
the nature and methcKi of the conditions wbi^:give 
rise to it and the phenomena by which it is attco||te 
panied. ; ^ 

The myograph which, by means of the indicatpir 
attached to it, marks the contraction of the musd^;:^ 
the smoked glass plate, and at the s:une time 
opport,unity for mfiasuring the extent of thecontracti^, 
will presently piove of yet greater service. 
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our present purpose — which is to discover whether or 
not contmction takes place under certain circumstances 
— it is hardly adapted. It may, therefore, be replaced 
by another apparatus, arranged by du Bois-Reympnd 
especially for experiments during lectures, and tilled by 
him the miiscle-telefjmph. The muscle is 6xed in a 
vice; its other end is connected by a hook with a 
thread running over a reel. The reel supports a long 
indicating hand to which a coloured disc is attached. 
The muscle in shortening turns the wheel and lifts the 
disc; and this is easily seen even from a considerable 
ilistauce. A st^oond thread, slung over the reel, sup- 
ports a brass vessel winch may be filled with shot, so as 
to apply any desired weight to the muscle. 

The iuflueuces which cause the contraction of the 
muscle, siicli as pinching or smearing with acid, are 
calkril irnkmi^y and the muscle is Siiid to be imtable^ 
bx'ause contraction ciin l>e induced in it by these means. 
The irritants already sfK>kcn of are mechanical and 
chemical ; they labour under a dis;ulvantage in that the 
muscle, at least at the point touched, is destroyed, or 
at least is so changi‘d that it is no longer irriUible. 
There is, however, another fonn of irritant which is 
free from this dis^ulvantage. If the vice which holds 
the upjKT end of the muscle and the hmk to which the 
lower end is attached are fiistencd to the tw’O coatings 
of a ciiarged Kleistian or Leyden jar, the charge acts at 
the moment at which the connection is formed, anii 
an electric shock traverses the muscle. At the same, 
instant the muscle is seen to contract, and the diiKS 
pass(?s abruptly upward. In onler to repeat the experi- 
ment it would be necessary to re-charge the Kleistiati 
jar. But similar electric sh(X‘ks may be more con- 
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veniently prodnced by means of so-called induction. 
Let us faUce two coils of silk-covered copper wire and 
attach the two ends of one of these to -a muscle. An 
electric current from a battery must now be passed 
through the other coil A. The two coils being com- 
pletely isolated from, each other, the current passing 
through A can in no way enter into B or into the muscle 
attached to B. If, however, the electric current in A is 
suddenly interrupted, an electric shock immediately 
arises in B, a so-called indtbctive shock ; and this passes 
through and irritates the muscle; that is to say, a 
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The coil A in oontiectedi with the battny by means of the wires x and y ; the other 
coU, is oonnectod with the uiusde bj mem of wires fixed at 9 and 

sudden contraction of the muscle is observable at the 
instant of the opening of the current in coil A ; and 
this suddenly lifts the disc attached to the muscle. 
The same thing occurs when the current in the cOU A 
is again closed; so that this electric irritant affords an 
easy and simple means of causing this sudden cem^ 
traction of the muscle at pleasure. Hus dontractioh 
may be called a pulsoHoni and it will be. perceived 
from the description of the above experimehtsy t&at^ a 
simi^ electric shock, such as is afifoided by #\e dis- 
charge of a Kleistiau jar, or any sunilar 
sh^k, is the most convenient meato t^ piddubi^^ 
a pulsation as often as ilia re^iidrad. 
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An electric current from the battery itself is also 
capable of acting as tui irritant on muscle. If the poles 
of the battery are couneeted with the muscle, a constant 
current passes through it. If one of the connecting 
wires consists of two (Ktrts, a capsule filled with quick- 
silver may be insert (>d between the cut ends. Qne end 
of the wire must 1 h? allowed to reuuiin immersed in the 
quicksilver ; the other end must be l)ent into the fonn 
of a hook so as to allow it to be easily immersed in, and 
ag-aiu withdrawn from, the quicksilver. This makes 
it easy to close tlie current within the muscle, and 
to interrupt it again at pleasure. At the moment 
at which the current is closed, a pulsation is observed 
entirely similar to that which would be produced by 
an electric shock. The muscle contracts, and the disc 
is jerked upward and then fails again. But it docs 
not return quite to its original position ; it remains 
somewhat raised, thus showing that the muscle is now 
coutiuuuusly c«»ntraetcd; and this contraction lasts as 
long as the current passes uninterruptedly through the 
muscle. 

If the current is interrupted, a pulsation which 
jerks the lever upward is sometimes but not always 
obsenable; the muscle then, however, resumes its 
original length, which it retains until it is irritated 
anew. 

2. These experiments show that mtiscle exhibits 
two forms of contraction : the one, which we called pul- 
sation, is of short duration ; the other, which is produced 
by a constant electric current, endures longer. Hus 
more enduring form of contraction may, moreover, be 
yet more conveniently produced by allowing an irritant 
such as in itself would only produce a single pulsation 
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to operate repeatedly in quick succession. An inductive 
current is most suitable for this purpose, for it can 
be produced at will by the closing and opening of an- 
other current. Once more turning to the coils A and 
B (fig. 10, p. 31), let A be connected with a chain, 
B with the muscle. Within the circuit of the chain 
which includes A, we can insert an apparatus capable 
of repeatedly and rapidly shutting or opening the 
current. For this purpose a so-called electric wheel 
is used. The wheel Z is made of some conducting 


substance, such as copper, 
and its circumference is cut 
•into teeth like that of the 
ratchet-wheel of a watch. 
The copper wire rests on 
this circumference. The 
axis of the wheel and the 
wire b are connected with 



Fig, U. Elkctric Wiiebi^ 


the conducting wires by means of the screws d and /. 
When the click rests on one tooth of the circumference 
of the wheel, the current is enabled to pass through 
the wheel, and thus also through coil A ; it is, how- 
ever, mterrupted during the interval which intervenes 
while the click springs from one tooth to the others. 
Therefore, by turning the wheel on its axis the ciuxent 
in coil A is alternately closed and opened. Coni^ 
quently, inductive eiurents constantly occur in the 
adjacent coil B, and these- pass, in rapid sacces8i<m 
through the muscle. Each of these eiUTOTtS; irritates 
the muscle; and since they occur in such quick : 8uc-j 
cession, the muscle has no time to reUuc in the intervals^ 
but contihnee j^manently contincted.^ con- 
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traction of this? sort is called tetanus of the uuisele t4> 
distinguish it from a series of distinct pulsations. 

Aiiotlier metluxl of frequently and rept^atedly clo- 
sing and opening the current is by means of ii self- 
acting apparatus which is^put in motion by the current 
itself. This, which is called Wagner’s hammer, is re- 
presented in tig. 12. The current of the chain is con- 
ducted through the eolumn 
represented on the right to 
the (ierinan silver springs o. 
A small platinum plate c is 
soldered on to the latter, and 
is presst^d agjunst the jx)int 
above it by the elastic force 
of the spring. The current 
passes from this to the coils 
of a small electro-magnet, 

Fio. 12. Waoneb's Hammkb. passini? throu^Wj 

this, l)ack tu the chain 
through the clamp connected with it on the left. An 
armature of soft iron, n, fastened on to the spring 
0 o, is suspended over the poles of the electro-magnet. 
This iron being attracted by the electro-magnet, the 
small plate c is forced away fi’om t he |)oiut and the cur- 
rent is thus interrupted. In so doing, however, the 
electro-magnet parts with its magnetism, and conse- 
quently relinquishes its hold upon the armature ; the 
plate is thus again pressed by the action of the 
spring against the point. The current being thus again 
closed, the electro-magnet recovers its force, again at- 
tracts the armature, and again interrupts the current ; 
and these processes are continued as long as the chain 
remains inserted between the column on the right and 
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the clamp on the left. In order to use this hammer for 
tlie production of inductive currents, the one coil, of 
the apparatus (shown in %. 10,p. 31), must be inserted 
between the two clamps shown on the right.’ 

Wagner’s hammer in a more simple form may be 
permanently connected with coil A. In this case it is 
best to place the second <5oil i? on a sliding-piece which 
is so arranged that it can be moved along a groove to a 



Fig. 13 . The seidikg xndcctive ai^pabatus. 
(As used by da BgJS'Rcymond.) 


greater or less distance from coil A* This enables the 
operator to regulat e t he strength of the inductive current 
generated in it. Fig. 1 3 represents an apparatus of this 
sort. The secondary coil, in which the inductive currents 
originate, is in this case indicated by i; the primary coil, 
through which the constant currents pi^s, bjjr c; 6 is the 
electro-magnet; A the armature of the hammer; /is 
a small screw, at the point of contact of whiefr 

‘ In order to set Wagner's hammer Hself in motion, these clam 
must be connected by a wire thronj^ which alsne t^^ 
from the point to the coils of the is madei , 
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small plate soldered on to the surftiee of the German 
silver spring the current is closed and interrupted. An 
apparatus of this kind is ealU^l a sliding inductoriiun. 
It is only necessary to attach the ends of the coil i to 
the muscle, and to insert the chiun bt*tween the columns 
a and {/. The action of the hammer then at once 
commences; the inductive cur- 
^ rtmts generated in c jxiss through 

Jg ^ the muscle, which contracts te- 

tanically. 

Instead of connecting coil c 
inuiKHiiately with the muscle, it 
is Ix'tter to airry the wires from 

t lmi H the c*oil to the two clamps />and 
c in the apparatus shown in fig. 
HH 14, which is called a telan immj 
key. Two other wires pass from 
these same clamps h and c to the 
muscle. When the inductive a|>- 
paratus is in action the muscle is 
put into a tetanic condition. But 
as soon as the lever d is pressed 
down, so as to connect h and c 
together, the current of c^oil i is 
Fig. 14 . Tktanising kky of enabled to pass through this le- 

lever d being made of 
a short and thick piece of brass, wliich offers hardly any 
resistance to the current, while the muscle on the con- 
trary offers great resistance, very little of the current 
passes through the muscle, but nearly all through the 
lever d. The muscle, thercjfore, remains at rest. As 
srK>n, liowever, as the lever d is agtiin raised, the in- 
ductive currents must agjiin pass through the muscle. 
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A slight ^e^re on the handle of the lever d is, there- 
fore, suffioieiht to produce or to put an end to the te- 
tanic condition at the will of the operator, thus allowing 
more accurate study of the muscle processes. 

We have now noticed muscle in two conditions : in 
the ordinary condition in which it usually occurs either 
within the body or when taken from the body, and in 
the contracted condition which results from the appli- 
catiou of certain irritants. The former condition may 
be spoken of as the rest of the muscle, the latter as the 
action of the muscle. Muscular action occurs in two 
forms, one of which is a sudden temporary shortening 
or pulsation, while the other is an enduring contraction 
or tetanus. The latter, on account of its longer dura- 
tion, is more easily studied. In many cases it is a 
matter of indifference whether pulsating or tetanised 
muscle is examined. In the following investigations 
we shall therefore employ sometimes one, sometimes 
the other, method of irritation. 

3. On attaching weights to a muscle, the latter is 
capable of raising these weights so soon as it is set in 
motion. It raises the weight to a certain height, and 
thus accomplishes labour which, in accordance with 
mechanical principles, can be expressed in figures by 
multiplying together the weight raised and the height 
to which it is raised. This height to which the weight 
can be raised, which may be called the height of ele- 
vation of the muscle, can be measured by means of the 
myograph already described. On attaclra^g a w<^ht 
to the lever of the myograph, the^ l^^ imm.e> 
diately extended. The pencil must npw'be brought in 
contact with the glass plale of the myograph, aiid: 
the muscle must be n^e to 
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key so as to allow the inductive cummts to have access 
to tlie luusele. The latter at once shortens, and its 
height of elevation is indicated by a vertical strokt^ on 
the smoked glass plate. On instituting a series of 
experiments with the same muscle but with various 
weights, it will be found that the muscle is not able 
to raise all weights to the same height. When the 
weight is small tlu* height to which it is raised is great. 
As a rule, as the weight increases, the height to which 
it is raised becomes less, and fin«ally, when a certain 
weight is reachetl, it becomes unnuticeablc. Fig. 15 
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Fig. 15. IIiircaiT of ki.fvatigx oinskofknt on thi: Arri ic ATioN or 

VAfiVING WKiGHTx 


shows the result of a series of experiments of this sort. 
The tigures under each of the vertical strokes repiesent 
in grammes the amount of the weight raised ; the height 
of the strokes is double the real height of elevation, 
the apparatus employed in the experiment representing 
them twice their natural size. Between each two of 
the experiments the glass plate was pushed on a little 
further in order that the 8c?purate experiments might 
1^ indicated side by side. In finding the first of 
these heights of elevation, under which stands an 0, no 
weright was applied, and even the weight of the indi- 
cating lever was neutralised by an equivalent weight. 
It appears, therefore, that the height of elevation is 
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greatest in this case. Each of the succeeding heights 
begins from a somewhat lower point in consequence of 
the extension of the mUscle by the applied weights. 
But each also rises to a less height than that which 
preceded it; and, finally, a weight of 250 grammes 
being applied, the height of elevation is naught. 

From this series of experiments it is evident that, 
as the weight increases, the height to w'hich it is raised 
continually decreases. The foliowing conclusion must, 
therefore, be drawn as to the work accomplished by the 
muscle. When no weight is applied, the height of 
elevation is great; but as no weight is raised in this 
case, the amount of work accomplished, therefore, also 
equals 0. When 250 grammes, the greatest weight, is 
applied, the height of elevation equals 0, so that in 
this case also no work is accomplished. It was only on 
the application of the intermediate weights that the 
muscle accomplished work ; and this, moreover, at first 
increased until a weight of 150 grammes was reached, 
and then gradmilly decreased. On calculating the 
amount of work accomplished during each of the pul- 
sations in question, the following results are found: — 

Weight applieil . 0 50 100 150 200 250 gr. 

Height of elevation .14 9 7 5 2* Onmi. 

Work accomplished . 0 450 700 750 400 0 mm^ 

The same rt^ults may be obtained with any other 
muscle. So that it may be stated as a very genei^ 
proposition, that for each muscle there is a definite 
weight, on the application of which the greatest amount 
of work is accomplished by that muscle ; whefe 
or less weight is appUed, the amotuat of w<wrk acco^^^^ 
plished is less. But the height pf elevation ^ 
ing with the application of pn^ 
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not always the siune in the case of different muscles. On 
comparing thick with thin muades, it appears, in the first 
place, that the extension in the case of thick muscles 
comes less in proportion as the weight applied increases ; 
and that the decrease in the height of elevation corre- 
sjxniding to the increase in the weight applied proceeds 
less rapidly ; so that much greater weights cfin be raised 
by thick than by thin muscles. On the other hand, it 
appears that in tlie ease of muscles of equal thickness 
the height of elevation is greater in proportion as 
the muscle-fibres are longer. Under an equal weight 
the height of elevation iniTeases projx^rtioiuitely with 
the length of the muscle-fibres. They decrease with 
increased weight; and they do this more rapidly in the 
case of thill than of thick muscles. 

4. In calculating the amount of v^ork accomplished 
by a muscUi, only the raising qf the weight is taken into 
consideration. When, however, the ordinary methiHl 
of irritating the muscle is applied, the weight which 
Li raised sinks back after eiK'h pulsation to its former 
height. The muscular work aecoinplished at each pul- 
sation is, therefore, cancelled. It is probably converted 
into warmth. It is, however, jKJSsible to retain the 
weight at the height to w hich it w^as raised by the muscle. 
A. Kick accomplished this very ingeniously by ciuisiiig 
the muscle to act on a light lever, whidi moves a wheel 
each time it rises, but leaves the siime wheel undis- 
turbed when it again sinks. A thread, on which the 
weight hangs, passes over the axis of the whiiel. The 
effect of this arrangement is that the muscle at each 
pulsation turns the wheel slightly, and thus slowly 
raises the weight, If the muscle is made to pulsate 
frequently, the weight is raised somew hat higher each 
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time, and the final result is the sum of the work 
accomplished by the separate pulsations. Kick calls 
this apparatus a labour-accumulator {Arheitsammler). 
It represents the method by wliich the whole work of 
all muscular efforts is summarised. When labourers 
lift a weight by means of a winch or windlass, a cog- 
wheel and drag-hook is applied to the axis in such 
a way that the wheel is free to revolve in one direc- 
tion but not in the other. This gives cumulative 
effect to the separate muscular efforts which raise the 
weight ; and the labourer is even able to make longer 
or shorter pauses without the result of the w’ork already 
accomplished being cancelled by the falling back of the 
weight. 

■In tetanus the case is not the same as in separate 
pulsations. In the former the muscle at first accom- 
plishes work by raising the weight, and then prevents 
it from fidling by its own exertion. In addition to 
the height of elevation, it is, therefore, possible to 
distinguish also the carried height, that is to say, the 
height at which the weight is permanently supported. 
In doing this the muscle does not really accomplish 
any work in the mechanical sense ; for work consists 
only in the raising of weight. In lifting a stone to the 
height of the tiible I accomplish definite woik; the 
stone being placed on the table presses by its ow^ 
weight on the latter ; but the table though it prevent : 
the stone from falling, cannot be said in so d«dng't6 stc- 
eomplish work. So it is in the case of mt^le^ On raisi^ 
a weight bymrans of the muscles of my aim to the ; 
height of my shoulder, and then hpldihg mit mym^ 
horiaontaily, the muscles of the aim i^yent m 
from falling ; they act just as the tsld^^ 
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thov accomplish no work in a mechanical sense. Yet 
everyone knows the diflicnlty of holding a weight long 
in this position; the sense of weariness which very 
soon makes itself felt shows that work in a physiological 
sense is really done. The kind of work thns aeeoin- 
plislied may be spoken of as the intt^rnal work i)f ilie 
muscle, as distinguished from the external work accom- 
plished in the raisiiig of weights, 

.5. M'e must innv inquire on what the lalxiur accom- 
plished by the muscle as a whole depends. We are 
justified in assuming that here also, as in other eases, 
the work done does not originate in itself, l)ut comes 
into existence in consiMjnenee of the exercise of some 
force. On examining a muscle during its active c* ad- 
dition, we find that chemical processes occur within it 
which, though the details are not indet^d fully known, 
must, since they are connected with the production 
of wannth and tlie evolution of carbonic aci<l, depemd 
on the oxidation of a portion <*f the muscle-subhtanc<‘. 
Thus:, the muscle acts like a steanwmgine, in wliich work 
is accomplished in the same way by tlie evolution of 
warmth and the production of carbonic acid. So far all 
is clear; a portion of the substances of which the 
muscle is composed is oxidised during its active state, 
and the energy releastMl by this chemical procress is 
the sources of the work accomplished by the muscle. 
The production of warmth in a muscrle can be shown 
even during a single pulsation; but this production 
of warmth is far more noticeable during tetanus ; 
and as warmth is but another form of motion, we may 
infer from this that the whole force resulting from 
the chemical process is converted int/) warmth during 
tetanus; while during the raising of a weight at the 
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oommencement of the tetanic condition, or during each 
distinct pulsation, a portion of this force occurs in the 
form of mechanical work. 

There is yet another fact which shows that internal 
motion must proceed within the muscle when con- 
tracted in tetanuK, notwithstanding the quiescent con- 
dition in which externally it appjirently is. A muscle 
when in this condition produces a sound or note. On 
placing an ear-trumpet on any muscle, for instance, on 
that of the upper arm, and then causing the muscle to 
contract, a deep buzzing noise is audible. This may 
also be loudly and distinctly heard on stopping the 
outer ear- passages with waxen plugs, and then contract- 
ing the muscles of the face ; or by inserting the little 
finger firmly in the outer ear-passage and then contract- 
ing the muscles of the arm. In the latter ease the 
bones of the arm conduct the muscle-note to the ear. 
This muscular note clearly shows that vibrations must 
occur within the muscle, however apparently unchanged 
the form of the latter may be. We found that teta- 
nus thus appsirently constant is induced by distinct 
irritants applied in quick succession. Helmholtz has 
shown that each of these irritations really corresponds 
with a \ubration; for, if the number of the distinct 
irritations is altered, the muscle-note is also changed^ 
the height of the m\i8cle-note always corresponchng 
exactly with the number of irritants applied. Though^^ 
therefore, no alteration in form can be panceiyed in the 
tetanised muscle, this can only be due to 
movements which occur among the particles 
xnuscle effect tlie note^ thoi]^ the 
mains unchanged. A somewh^ similM^ 
is observable in rods wb^n caused to vibi 


rate longitu- 
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dinnlly ; for these also eiuit a sound although no change 
of form is externally pt'rceptible. 

This raises a question as to how many of these irri- 
tations are really rei]uisite in order to bring a muscle 
into an enduring condition of contraction. By means of 
Wagners hammer (fig. 12), just described, or by means 
of an electric wheel (fig. 11), the number of the irrita- 
tions may be regulated. It will be found tliat from 16 to 
18 distinct irritations in each second are quite sufficient to 
cause a constant eoutraetion of the muscle. In a living 
body also, where the muscles are voluntarily contracte<l, 
the condition of tetanus appi*ars to be produced by the 
same number of irritations. It has been found that the 
height of liie muscle-note heard during voluntary con- 
traction of the iiuiscles is about equal to c' or which 
represents from 32 to 36 vibrations in the second. But 
Helmholtz was able to show, with great probability, 
that this is not the true number of muscle-vibnitions, 
but that the vibrations within the muscle are really 
only half as many. As, liowever, notes of this pitch 
are indistinguishable to our ears, we hear the next 
higher tone instead, which represents twice the num- 
ber of vibrations.* 

6. As yet we have noticed only the shortening of 
muscles. This alone determines the amount of lalvnir 
accomplished, whicli consists in raising w^eiglits. But 
on l(K)king at a contracted muscle, it is evident that 
it has become, not only shorter, but thicker. This 

‘ According to Preycr, some men arc capable of distingutshing 
notes of a« many as lifteen to twenty-five vibrations per second; 
and, according to the same aathority, the muscle-note sounds very 
like that produced by from eighteen to twenty vibrations i>er 
second, which corresponds very well witli the views of Helmholtz 
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raises the question whether the muscle in contracting 
has undergone no change in the amount of space oc- 
cupied by it, or if its mass has become more dense. 
It is not easy to determine this accunitely, for the 
alteration in the volume of the muscle can only be 
very slight. Experiments which have been made by 
P. Erman, E. Weber, and others, agree in showing 
that a very slight diminntion in the muscle does cer- 
tainly take place. 

Remembering, however, that muscle consists of a 
moist substance, and that about three-fourths of its 
whole weight is water, even this slight decrease in 
volume must be the result of \ery considerable pressure 
— for fluids are extremely difficult of compression— un- 
less possibly a portion of the water is expressed through 
the pores of* the sarcolemma pouch. 

More important tlian this structural change of the 
whole muscle is the change of form which each separate 
muscle-fibre undergoes. This may be observed under 
the microscope in thin and flat muscles, when it will 
be found that each muscle-fibre also becomes both 
shorter and thicker. On placing a muscle on a glass 
plate under the microscope, in order to obsert'e this, 
the muscle, when the irritant ceases to act, is seen to 
remain apparently in its shortened form. But the 
separate muscle-fibres resume their former length as 
soon as the irritant ceases, and they therefore lie in a 
zigzag position until they are straightened by some 
external force. I merely mention this here, because 
the phenomenon is of historic interest. Prerost and 
Dumas, who were the first to examine this eonditipn^ 
believed that the contraction of the whble miisde^^v^ 
due to this zigzag bending of the mnscl^Sblrefs/^^ 
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the incomplete apparatus which they were then alone 
able to commaml, tht?y were unable to induce an en- 
during irritation of the muscle ; and they, therefort^ 
confused the state of relaxation with that of eoutrac- 
tion. 
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CILVPTER IV. 

1. Alteration in elasticity during contraction ; 2. Duration of con- 
traction j the myograph ; 3. Determination of electric time ; 
4, Application of this to muscular pulsation ; 5. Borden and 
overburden-- muscular force; 6. Determiithtion of muscular 
’ force in man ; 7. Alteration in muscular force during contrac- 
tion. 

1. We now approach one of the most remarkable of 
the facts connected with the general physiology of the 
muscles: this is the alteration in the elasticity of a 
muscle during its contraction. Even E. Weber, who 
first penetrated deeply in his researches into the sub- 
ject of muscular contraction, showed that muscle is 
further extended by the same weight when it is in a 
state of activity than when it is quiescent. This is the 
more striking because the muscle becomes shorter , and 
thicker during its activity, so that it should conse- 
quently be less extended ; for, as we found, the exten- 
sion by a definite weight is greater in proportion as the 
body extended is longer, and is less in proportion as the 
body extended is thicker. If, therefore, an active muscle 
is further extended than one that is inactive by tilie same 
weight, this can only he due to>a change in its ^^ti- : 
city. It is hard to say how iJjis occurs. The i^eijo- ; 
mens of contiaotion may, hovever, he - ^ 
saying that muwle has tiwo natniid t one pr^^; 
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to it, when it is in a quiescent state ; the other, whm 
it is active. ^Yhen a quiescent muscle is brought into 
an active condition by irritation, it assumes a form 
which is no longer natural to it, it strives to attain the 
latter, and shortens until it reaches its new form, which 
is then natural to it. If the muscle is extended by a 
weight, and is then irritated, it immediately contracts; 
but only to that length which rcproscuits the exten- 
sion by the attached weight, proper to its new form. 
Let us imagine that J /i, in tig. 16, is the length of 


j ./• .r .r 



Fig. 1»5. Altkration in Ki.astkitv i>i'KiSG con n; action, 

the niitscle when (juiescent and unburdened, and that 
.4 b is the lengtli of the innsele when active and un- 
burdened. Tlien the inusclc, if it is irritated while 
unweighted, will shorten to the extent represented by 
A B — A h = h B i h B is, therefon;, the height of 
elevation of the unweighted muscle. If a weight p is 
attached to the muscle, the latter in its inactive condi- 
tion will be extended to a certain degree (B' d') ; so 
that its length will now be A B + B' d' ss A' B'. On 
being now irritated, it contracts and assumes a length 
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whieh must equal A B ^ elf ^ A' h\ in which A 6 is 
the natural length of the active muscle when un- 
weighted, and c V is the extension which the ac;tive 
muscle undergoes on the application of the same weight 
p. A^ B' --A* y B' is, therefore, the height of 
elevation of the muscle when tlie weight p is applied. 
Now, oin* former experiments have shown that the 
height of elevation decreases as the weight increases. 
The height of elevation b i?, when the weight applied' 
= 0 , is, therefore, greater than the height of elevation 
V B\ with the weight p. It therefore follows that the 
extension cV must be greater than the extension d' B'; 
or, in other vrords, the same wreight, p, extends the 
muscle more wdien the latter is active than when it 
is quiescent. Calculating on this principle the curves 
of the extension of the active, as well as of the in- 
active, muscle, for the first w^e find the curve hV yi 
for the second the curve B B' (c; and these two con- 
tinue gradually to approach each other, until they at 
last cut each other at the point This point B% 
which corresponds with the weight p, shows that when 
this wreight is applied, the lengtji of the active and 
the injictive muscles is equal. If, therefore, when the 
weight p is applied, the muscle is irritated*, the height 
of elevation is nothing. The muscle is incapable of 
raising this weight, a fact which we have already noticed 
in previous experiments.* 

Yet another point of great interest is observable in 
studying this alteration in the elasticity. When a cer- 
tain weight, fc, is applied, the extension of* the active 
muscle = cf 6": that is, the acjtive muscle, when 
weight is applied, assumes exactly the lep^h ptbper to . 

* See Notes and Addition No. I. ■ C - ^ 
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the quiescent muscle when umveighted. If am experi- 
itleut is successfully arranged solhait an inactive muscle 
is not extended by the weight A*— by fastening the latter 
to the muscle, but immediately supporting it, so that 
it does not extend the muscle — and if the muscle is 
then irritated, it is evident that the muscle is incapable 
of raising this weight from its support. By finding the 
weight which is exactly suflScient to effect this, it is 
evident that we shall find an expression for the magni- 
tude of the energv with which the miistde strives io 
pass from its natural into a contracted condition. This 
energy is called the/mre of the muscle. A method of 
accurately deterinining this will presently be explained. 

2. As far as it is possible to examine the matter, 
the condition of muscles during their distinct pulstitions 
is exactly as in tetanus. All that has been said of the 
height of elevation, and of the aeeoinplishment of la- 
bour dependent on this, and of tlje alteration in the 
elasticity, is as true of distinct pulsations as of the 
tetanic condition. But it is very bard to observe the 
alteration in form during the very short time which is 
occupied by one of these pulsations. Means of drawing 
very accurate conclusions even on this p<jint have, how- 
ever, been fimnd, especially since Helmholtz turned his 
attention to the matter, in 1852. 

Various methods are employed in experimental re- 
search to measure very short peri(xlsof time accurately, 
and to study processes which occur even within the 
shortest periods. Not only has the speed of the cannon- 
ball during the various i>eriods of its jxissage from the 
mouth of the cannon to its arrival at its destination 
l>een measured, but this has also been done in the case 
of llie yet shorter time occupied by the explosion of 
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gunpowder. The duration of the electric spark alone 
yet remains unmeasured. This may, therefore, be r^ 
garded as really iustahtaneous, or at least as occupying 
a time shorter than any measurable period. Some 
observers have estimated its duration as less than 
of a second. 

The most serviceable means of measuring very 
short periods is by causing the process to be measured 
to register itself on a rapidly moved surface, or by 
using an electric current the action of which depends 
on a magnet as regards its duration. Each of these 
methods has been applied to muscle. 

Supposing a smooth surface, such as a glass plate, 
moved with great rapidity in its own plane, then a 
pointed wire turned at right angles to the plate will 
mark a straight line on the latter. If the plate has 
been smoked this line will be visible. Supposing the 
wire is attached to an instrument vibrating, like a 
tuning fork, upward and downward, then the line 
drawn by the pencil w'hen the plate is moved will be 
not straight but waved. As the number of the vibra- 
tions may be told from the note which the vibrating 
instrument emits, it is known that the distance be- 
tween each two waves of the waved line obtained 
represents a certain period of time. Assuming that the 
instrument makes 250 vibrations iu each second, it 
is evident that the plate must have moved the di^ 
tance between each two waves in of a second. 
Now, if it is possible to cause a muscle-pulsation to 
register itself on the same plate, then from the distance 
of the separate parts of the line thus registered, when 
compared with the waves drawn by the ^ 
instrument, the duration of time nmy be accurately 
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determint^^L The myograph of Helinholtz depends on 
this principle. Originally it consisted of a glass cylin* 



Fig. 17, Myogkaph or IlKiJiBOLTjt 

^One fiuartet natural size*.; 


der which rotated rapidly on its own axis. The appa» 
rat us has, however, since undergone many alterations. 


THE MYOtiBAPH. 
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Fig. 17 represents it in the form given to it by du Bois- 
Keyraond. The clockwork enclosed in the case e sets 
the cylinder A in rotation. A heavy disc B is fastened 
on to the axis of the cylinder, on the lower sur&ce of 
which are certain brass wings arranged vertically and 
immersed in oil. This oil is contained in the cylin- 
drical vessel B'. By raising or lowering this vessel the 
amount of resistance offered to the rotatory motion 
may. be graduated. This, together with the great 
weight of the heavy plate B, causes the rate of rotation 
of the cylinder A to increase but very slowly. As 
soon as a proper speed has been attained,' the muscle 
is irritated ; and this, on contracting, raises the lever c 
so that the point e fastened to the latter traces a curve 
on the cylinder. 

To carry out the experiment, the muscle is fastened 
in a vice within the glass case, so as to prevent its 
drying up, and is then connected with the lever c ; the 
cylinder A is covered with a coating of soot, and is then 
firmly fastened on its axis; the pointed indicator is 
brought into contact with the cylinder by means of 
the thread /. When this cylinder is slowly turned 
round by the hand, a horizontal line is inscribed on it 
by the indicator, and this represents the natural length 
of the quiescent muscle. On the circumference 
the disc B is a projection called the ‘nose.’ 
the disc together with the cylinder connected with it" 
are in a certain position, ibis nose touches the bent 
bayonet-shaped angled lever I, "^Hien the lat^^ 
turned aside it raises the lever & by hieaha bf the arn^ ‘ 
t, thus breaking the contact of a current Wl^een •the 
lever and the small eolrimn standing in ‘ 

current of ah electric <diain is^condabt^; th^t^h^t^ 
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point of contact, and alsso through the primary eoil of 
an inductive appiiratus. The sc(?<»iulary coil is con- 
nectcil with the nuiscle* When, tlierefore, the lever I 
is turned aside, the muscle is irritated. Accordingly it 
pulsates and raises the pencil of the index so that the 
latter marks a vertical line, representing the height of 
elevation of the muscle, on the cylinder ^4. By press- 
ing the linger on jr, the bayonet-shaped |>oiut I may he 
slightly raised, the index point e being at the same time 
slightly removed from the cylinder. The ckx^kwork 
is then set in motion. The cylinder turns, at first 
slowly, but gradually more quickly; hut the muscle 
remains inactive, and the point can make no mark. 
As soon as the cyliruhT has attained tlie desired speed 
the finger is removed ; I sinks, and is soon after caught 
and turned aside by the nose, and the muscle, thus irri- 
tated, pulsates, and this piilsiition is recorded on tlie 
cylinder during its rotation. 

The irritation of the muscle being effected by the 
api)aratus itself, it occurs when the rotating cylinder 
is in a definite position ; that is to say, the cylinder 
is in that position in which the nose lias just touched 
the end of the lever /. It is evident that this posi- 
tion is the same as that at which the muscle was at 
first allowed to pulsate wdien the cylinder stood still. 
ITie vertical line tlien drawn, therefore, indicates 
exactly the position of the cylinder at the moment at 
which irritation takes place. Wliere this vertical line 
deviates from the horizontal line first drawn is the 
point at which the pencil was when irritation was in- 
duced in the muscle. The distances from which the 
periods are to be calculated must be measured from 
this pointt 
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In order to make the calculatfon, the rate of rota- 
tion of the cylinder must be accurately known, as 
Uniformity in the time of registration of vibrations is 
not effected by the apparatus. As. we have already 
seen, the rate of rotation of the cylinder is not uniform, 
but increasing ; owing, however, to the weight of the 
disc B and of the immersion in oil, the increase is very 
gradual, and when a certain speed has been attained 
the resistance offered by the oil is so great that no 
further increase occurs and the speed remains constant. 
By means of the hand on the face d this speed can be 
determined ; and it is easy to cause the cylinder to 
make exactly one revolution per second by adjusting 
the oil vessel of the apparatus. 

The desired speed hanng been attained, it is only 
necessary to know the circumference of the cylinder in 
order to calculate the time value of that which is 
marked on the cylinder. In order to facilitate the 
measurement of the separate portions of the curve, 
the cylinder, after being carefully removed from its 
axis, must be fastened into a suitable forked handle 
(such as is represented in the left-hand lower comer of 
tig. 17, where it is marked E), and the cylinder must 
then be rolled on a sheet of moistened gelatine paper. 
The whole layer of soot adheres to the sticky gelatine ; 
and the whole must then be tiistened with the Mackenj^ 
side downward on to a white ground. The descnibed 
curves will then appear in white on a black j^und^ 
and will admit of easy measurement. 

Fig. 18 is accurately copied from a curve deowibed 
in this yr^y by the calf-muscle of a frog. l%e point at 
which tiheS irritation occurred is nUurk^d if. 
once strike the observer Uiat thi» rising of the indie^K; 
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did not begin at the point r, but at some little distance 
hovond this, at a. From this it is to be iufcrr<Hl that 
the contraction of the muscle did not begin at the 
moment of irritation, for it is evident that the cylinder 
of the niy*>gra[)h had time to turn from z to a before 
the indicator was raised bv the contmction of the 
muscle. A certain time, therefore, elapses before the 
change piXKiuced in the muscle bv irritation results in 
contraction. The duration of this time — which can be 
accurately calculated from the length of the space exist- 
ing between r ami a — is about one-hundredtU of a 

V 

AT a e 

Fio. IS. Tiif. cnsvK-s or a sii .sci.K-rci.SwiTioN. 

second. This stage is callcfl that of latent irritation^ 
for during it the irritation has not yet become actively 
efficient in the muscle. From the point a the muscle 
evidently contracts, as i.s shown by the ri.sing of the 
pencil from point a to point ?>, which is the highest 
*part of the curve deserilied ; from that point onward 
the inuscle again lengthens till it resumes its original 
length at the pfu’nt c. llie time which elapses l>etween 
the beginning of the contmction and its maximum 
is called the stage of increasing energy; the time from 
this maximum to that of the full re-extension of the 
muscle is that of the stage of decreasing energy. The 
whole duration of the muscular pulsation from the 
coinmeneej^ent of the contraction at a till complete 
exten.sion is again reached at c, is from about one-tenth 
to one-sixth of a second. 
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3. In a similar way the different periods in muscukr 
pulsation may be measured by means of an electric 
current. In order to understand this process, let us 
suppose a sudden push to be given to a heavy pendulum. 
The pendulum is thus caused to deflect from the 


vertical position proper to it when 
quiescent, the angle formed by its de- 
flection depending on the force of the 
push which operated on it. Heavy 
pendulums of thig sort, called ballistic 
pendulums, are used for measuring 
the speed of gun-shots. A magnetic 
needle which when suspended from a 
thread assumes a direction from north 
to south, may be regarded as a pen- 
dulum in which, in place of the force 
of gravitation, the magnetic attraction 
of the earth determines its position 
in a cerbiin direction. If a sudden 
push is given to a pendulum of this 
sort, the force of the propulsion may 
be calculated in this case also frorti 
the degree of deflection. If a con- 
tinuous electric current be conducted 
to a magnetic needle, the current 



Fio. 19, Measure- 

MKNT OF SMALl. 
ANGLES OF DEFLEt^ 
TION WITH ItlBKOB 


being parallel to the needle, the latter 


deflects and assumes a position at an angle to the cuT'^ 
rent, the magnitude of this. an^e.d^>ending on the 
strength of the current. The meguetic nee«^ assanaes 
a new position, the repelling force o^the the 

magnetism of the earth countertnl^<^j^^K other. 
If, however, the current, instead of 
acts only for a short time, the nee^e 
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a push of but short duration aiul makes only a single 
vibration, after which it returns to the position proper to 
it when at rest. The degree of deflection must in this 
case be proportionate to the strength of the current and 
to the brevity of its duration. If, therefore, the si rength 
is known and remains constant, the time occupied by the 
derti'Otion maybe calculated from its extent. Such de- 
flections are generally very slight. In order, tln*reftwe, 
to measure them with certainty, an apparatus which was 
first applied by the celebrated mathematician Gauss 
is useil. A small mirror o Ix^ing oonnected with the 
magnet, a graduated scale which is reflected in 
the mirror, is read by means of a magnifying glass. If 
the scale is placed parallel to the mirror when the 
magnet is at rest, and the magnifying glass is arranged 
at right angles to the direction of the mirror and of the 
scale, it is evident that exactly the point a on the * 
scale which lies over the centre of the magnifying 
glass will be seen reflected in the mirror. As soon as 
the magnet with the mirror attached to it turns, the 
reflection of a different point on the fixed S 4 *a 1 e, the 
point c, is seen through the glass, and an oliserver 
looking at the mirror through the lens sees the scale 
apparently move in the siime direction as that in 
which the mirror, together with the magnet, turns. 
From the extent of this change of position the angle 
which the magnet describes in its deflection may be 
calculated. 

4. This method, by which the duration of electric 
currents may be measured with the greatest accuracy, 
must now be applied to our task of examining the 
duration of a muscle-pulsation. For this purpose we 
must find some arrangement by which an electric 
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current is closed at the instant at which the muscle is 
irritated, and to interrupt this current at the instant at 
which the contraction of the muscle begins. 

This experiment also was first effected by Helmholtz. 
The apparatus used for the purpose is shown in fig. 20, 
in the altered form used by du Bois-Reymond. From 
a fixed stage rises a column to which a strong vice for 
the reception of one end of the muscle is attached' in 
such a way that it can be moved upward or downward. 
The lower end of the muscle is fixed by means of a 
connecting piece i h with a lever which can be turned 
on the horizontal axis a a". The lever is prolonged 
below into a short rod which, passing through a hole 
in the stage, supports at its foot a scale plate for 
weighting the muscle. On the fore-end of the lever 
are two screws p and y, the former of which ends below 
in a platinum point resting upon a platinum plate, 
while the latter is extended into a point of copper- 
amalgam, immersed in a capsule of quicksilver. The 
platinum plate and the capsule of quicksilver are iso- 
lated from the stage and from each other, the latter 
being conductively connected with the vice ky the former 
with kf. 

If the current which is to act on the swinging mag- 
net is inserted between k and it passes tiuxmgh the 
quicksilver capsule, through the pcotionof the lever be- 
tween p and q, through the platinum plate, &o., as long 
as the muscle does not conti^t. As soon, hpvteyer, as 
the muscle contracts, it interrupts the ctnrrent between 
p and the platinum plate. If the apparakis is so ai^ : 
ranged that the current is closed at the ipoment at . 
which any irritant affects the muscle, thw this current \ 
will circulate imtil the musde, hs . contisctui agUn 
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interrupts the current. This period, which may be cal- 
culated by the method descTibed in the last paragraph, 
represents exjictly that which elapses from the moment 
at which the irritant affects the muscle to that at which 
contraction begins. 

Yet another circumstance must be taken into con- 


sideration, in order to render actual measurements pos- 
sible. The muscle contracts on being irritated. This 
contraction, however, lasts only a very few parts of a 
second, and the muscle then resumes its former length. 
In the experiment just 
described, the current 
interrupted by the con- 
traction of the nius(de 
would soon be again 
completed, and the mag- 
net would undergo a new 
deflection even before 
the first vi1)ratioii was 
finished. In order to 



obviate this, Helmholtz 
employed means the na- 
ture of which is made 


Fia, 21. The exo of the lever of 

THE APPARATUS F*»R TIME MEASURE- 
MKXT, TOGETHER WITH THE 
SILVER CAPSULE. 


intelligible in fig. 21. This figure represents the end 
of the lever of the apparatus already described, together 
with the two screws •p and gr, the platinum plate and the 
quicksilver capsule ; at ^ are the wires cennectihg the 
latter with the vices. The quicksilver ip the capsule 
Hg can be raised or lowered by meapeef the screw a. 
If the level of the quicksilver is raised so as to immerse 
the point 5 , and if it is theP agaip lowered,; the quick-^ 
silver, by adhesion, remmns hangtog ' i^om^^^ to amalgar^ : 
united point, and is 1 ^ this pmaps tora^ out to 
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form of a thin thread, through which the current may 
pass. When, however, the muscle shortens the quick- 
silver is torn away, and resumes its ordinary convex 
sm'face; and when, on the extension of the muscle, 



UK TIMS. 

the lever again sinks, though the pt>int p again rests on 
t he platinum plate, yet the {x>int 7 remains separatrsi 
from the quicksilver by an intermediate air-filled space, 
and the current remains permanently int(;rnipted. 

It still has to be explained how the irritation of the 
muscle and the closing of the time-determining current 
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are effected exactly at the moment of irritation. A clear 
idea of this will be gained by examining fig, 22, in which 
the arrangement of the whole experiment is diagram- 
matically represented. The muscle and the apparatus 
represented in fig. 20 are again shown. The muscle 
is connected with the secondary coil of the inductive 
apparatus J'. In the primary coil J circulates a current 
from ihe chain Jf. This current passes through the 
platinum plate a, and through the platinum point a', 
a' is attached to a lever of hard wood, of V, and is 
pressed by a spring against the platinum plate a. At 
the other end of the lever is the platinum plate h', 
which is connected with the battery B. The other pole 
of the battery is in connection with the galvanometer 
g, which latter is itself connected with the quicksilver 
capsule of the apparatus represented in fig. 20. Over, 
but not touching, the platinum plate h' is the platinum 
point 6, and this is connected with the platinum plate of 
the same apparatus by the conductive material of the 
key s, and of the wire U. On pressing down the key a 
by the handle, the platinum point h comes in contact 
with the platinmn plate h', and the current by which 
the time is to be measured is closed. At the same 
time, however, the end a'- of the lever o' V is raised, 
and the current of the chain K is interrupted. This 
produces an inductive current in the coil and this 
irritates the muscle. Irritation is, therefore, induced 
exactly at the moment at which the time-detrannining 
current is closed. 

As soon as the muscle contracts, it interrupts the 
time-determining current. This, therefore, lasts fooni 
the moment of irritation to that at which the pnlsation , 
commences. In this, therefor^ we measure that which 
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we called the stage of latent irritaUon. When, how- 
ever, weights are placeil on the scale of the apjmratws 
(Hg. 20), the resulting deflections of the magnetic needle 
are diflereiit, and are greater in projK^rtion as the weight 
applied is heavier* As the lever connected with the 
luiLsele rests on, and is swpportKl by, the plate below 
it, the weights placed in the scale-plate cannot extend 
the imiscle ; they only increast^ the pressure of the 
platinum ]x>int /> on the underlying platinum plate. 
Before the muscle can contmct after irritation, the ten- 
dency to contraction must he gn?ater than this pressure, 
or than the tension which is exercise^:! from below by 
the weight on the lever. As the nmsele strives to dniw 
up the liner, while the weight, on the other hand, draws 
it downward, the greater force obtains the mastery. It 
will be evident from what haslx»en said that the muscle 
actjuires the force with which it strives to contracJ, not 
suddenly, but very gradually. At the moment at which 
this ♦•omracting force b<*cornes slightly greati^r than the 
weight applied, it is al)le to raise tlie lever, and in so 
doing to interrupt the current which determines the 
time. If, in a series of consecutive experiments, heavier 
weight s are each time placed in the scale of the app;i- 
ratus, and if the deflections of the magnetic needle re- 
sulting from this are measured, this determines the 
periods in whicli the muscle attains a tendency to con- 
traction equivalent to the weight. We will call this 
force the energy of the muscle. So long as the muscle 
does not contract at all — Uiat is, throughout the stage 
of latent irritation — its energy =s 0. From the periods 
which we find as the result of the application of in- 
creasing weights, it appears that this energy increases, 
at first rapidly and then more slowly, reaching its maxi- 
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mum in about ono-tenih of a second. The maximum 
having been reached, the muscle is unable to contract 
further. The energy diminishes, and finally disappears, 
the muscle returning to its original condition. 

5. In the experiments described above, weights were 
connected with the muscle which the latter necessarily 
raised as soon as it strove to contract; but these weights 
did not act upon the muscle as long as it remained 
quiescent. It was, therefore, not weighted in the sense 
which has already been described ; for the weights at- 
tached » were unable to extend the muscle. The com- 
paratively slight weight of the lever alone extended the 
muscle, and could be regarded as burden in the ordinary 
sense. In order to distinguish these weights, w^hich 
are without effect until the muscle strives to contract 
from weight in the ordinary sense, we will apply the 
term ‘over-burden^ to them. The burden of a muscle 
may be great or small. In the experiments described 
above it was equal to the weight of the lever. Greater 
weights may be selected, a weight being placed upon the 
scale-plate and the muscle being then raised by means 
of the screw ait the top of the apparatus, so long as the 
platinum point p still rests on the platinum plate. The 
muscle is then extended by the weight applied. If 
additional w-eight is added U> that already on the scal^ 
plate, the former acts as burden, the latter as overr 
burden. When a muscle thus circumstanced contracts, 
it has to lift both weights. Let us return to opr first 
series of experiments, in which tiie weight ss 0, or WAs^ 
at least very small. If more and more over-burden 
is gradually added, it is evident that i j^int will be 
reached at which the muscle will no longer be able to ' 
lift the weight. This poi)at nwy be accurately 
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determined by inserting a chain and an oloctro-inagnet 
between the vices k and The electric current then 
ptisses through the platinum point, the correspond- 
ing lever, the quicksilver capsule, and the coils of the 
tdectro-niaguet. The latter becomes magnetic, and at- 
tracts an armature. As soon, however, as the current 
is interrupted by the contraction of the muscle, the 
electro-magnet sets the armature free, and the latter, 
striking against a bell, gives a signal which shows that 
the musde has contracted. In this way even very 
minute contractions of the ninscle are recognised. If 
the weights which act as over-burden, and counter- 
balance the tcndeiuT to contraction in the muscle, are 
gradually increased, a limit is reached at which, in spite 
of the irritation of the muscle, the current of the <dectro- 
magnet is no longer interrupted. The muscle is inth^ed 
irritated, and a tendency to contraction is generatetl 
within it ; but this is not sufficiently great to overcome 
the weight used ; and the muscle, tluTcfore, rt^rnains 
uneontracted. In this way the extent to which the 
tendency of a muscle to contract — or its energy, as we 
called it, can increase — may be found. Tin’s extreme 
limit of its energy is called the force of a muscle. It 
is the same in amount as that which we theoretically 
inferred (p. 48) from the change in the elasticity of 
a muscle during contraction. Each miiscde has a definite 
force dependent on the conditions of its nourishment 
and on its form. On comparing the muscles of the same 
animal, it appears that the force is dependent in no way 
on the length of the musde-fibres, but on the number 
of these fibres, or, in other words, on the diameter of 
the muscle ; and that the force increases in exact pro- 
portion with the diameter of the muscle. So that a ; 
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musele of double thickness therefore possesses double 
force* It is usual, therefore, to refer the force to units 
of diameter of the muscle, by dividing the force by the 
diameter of the muscle, and thus to calculate the force 
of a muscle of* 1 square centimetre diameter.* It has 
been found that in the muscles of the frog the force, 
for a diameter of 1 centimetre, is about 2*8 to 3 kilo- 
grammes ; that is to say, a muscle of 1 centimetre in 
diameter can attain a maximum tendency to contraction 
which a weight of 3 kilogrammes is capable of resist- 
ing. This value of the force reduced to units of dia- 
meter is called the absolute force of a muscle. 

6. An attempt has been made to determine the ab- 
solute muscular force in the case of man also. Edward " 
Weber first tried to do this by an ingenious method. 
The muscles of the calf were chosen for the experiment. 
On standing upright and contracting these, the heels, 
and at the same time the whole bod}^ are raised from 
the ground. GjTunasts call this balancing. The whole 
force of the calf-muscles of both legs is therefore greater 
than the weight of the body. If the body is weighted, 
a limit is reached at which it is no longer possible to 
balance. The total weight of the body together with 
that of all the weights applied, therefore, equals the 
force of the muscles of the calf ; but in calculating : 
this, how’ever, attention must be paid to the fact that 
the force and the burden do not act on the same levers 


‘ The following method^ adopted by Kd. Weber, is ased^ to 
termine the diameter. The weight of the iiuiisble, wbihh is foimd 
by the use of scales^ is multiplied tog^thei with the specific we|^t 
of the muscle-substance, the re^lt being the yolcmc of tlie mutolc; 
The length of the muscle is then measni^, 
divided by the length, which gives tiie diabet^.; 

. . ■ ■ .'ir 2-., ’ 
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and that the force — the tension exercised bv tlie nuiscles 
of the calf — acts oblinnely on the lever. It is of (‘ourse 
impossible to iletennine the dianu't<*r in a livinij man ; 
it innst be observ(.*d in a dead body of about the siuiie 
size as that of the person experimented on. 

Henke also has lately deteniiiiu^d the value of the 
absolute force of human muscle. He used the flexor 
muscles of the forearm (cf. fig. 23) to determine this. 
In the figure, a represents the upper arm, h the fore- 
arm — the former being in a ver- 
tical, the latter in a horizontal 
positimi ; c represents t he muscdes 
which raise or beiid the forearm. 
(There are in reality two of these 
muscles, 3/. biceps and ' 

chiitUs Intennis). Supix»singtliat 
the muscles are stretched, and 
weights aye placed on tin* hand 
till the muscles are no longer nt- 
Fig. 2:l PiAGTi.\M OF TiiF pablc of raising the hand, then, 
iourAf:>r experiments with 

the muscles of frogs, equipoise is 
obtained between the tendency of the muscde to con- 
tract and tlie weight carried. Care must, however, be 
taken that the muscles act on a long lever arm, the 
weight on a short one, and the weight of the forearm 
itself must also be taken into consideration. Due at- 
tention being given to all these circumstances, and to 
the diameter of the muscles when drawn into action, 
Henke calculated that the absolute force in human 
muscle is equal to from six to eight kilogrammes. Ex- 
perimenting in a similar way on the feet, he found 
somewhat lower figures in that case. Weber, however, 
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in hh rosuits as regjirds the calf-umscles, found much 
lower figures. But in this ease, errors in calculation 
evidently oceurred, and explain the difference. 

To determine the muscles of the forearm which 


bend the fingers, a dynamometer, as represented in fig. 
24, may be used. Tlie strong spring handle of steel, il, 
])eing grasped with both 

hands, is pressf^i together * 

with the whole strength. 

The alteration in the 

curves which is effected 

in the instrument at the . 

points d and d\ is trans- n.' 

initted bv the lever aha' ^ 

, . 1 . 1 ., tlG. 21. UVNAMOMirrKR. 

to tiie index c, which indi- 
cates in kilogranune.s the amount of force exercised on 
the graduated scale /i. A somewhat elaborate calcu- 
lation would lie necessary to find from this the absolute 
force of the muscles employed. If, however, the force 
which men are generally able to exercise with their 
hands is known, the apparatus may be conveniently used 
to detect occasional variations, such as occur, for in- 
stance, at the commencement of lameness and other 
fliseaso.s of the locomotive apparatus. The dynamo- 
meter has, therefore, become of importance in the in- 
vestigation of dLseases. 

7. We have already observed that a muscle diuring 
a single pulsation attains its full force, not at once, but 
only gradually, and we have seen the way in which the 


periods necesau-y for attaining the different values of 
the energy may be determined by means of the electric 
method of measuring time. If the muscle contracts 
freely, little or no tveigbt being attadhed, it exhibits 
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this energy during each instant in the form of increase 
in spi'tHl whieli it imparts to its lower end and to the 
slight weight attaelu'd to the latttT. We may now 
misi' tlie question as to the amount of force wduch tlie 
iniiik le when it has ivlready accomplished pirt, say one 
half, of its contraction, can still evolve. Stdnvann, who 
first inistHl the question, fastened a imisele to one end 
of the beam of a scale ainl attachtnl weights to the 
other end, but supported this end in such a way that 
the iniist^^le was not extended. He was thus able to 
determine the force of the muscle in the Siiine way as 
was des(*rilied alKUv with the apparatus sliown in fig. 20, 
which depends <>n exactly the same principle. li. Her- 
mann reix^^atiHl Schwann’s experiment with this appa- 
ratus, which is more convenient for the purpose now 
under discussion. The unweighttKl, or, at least, very 
slightly weighted, muscle having been inserted in the 
apparatus as accurately as jxjssible, so that the platinum 
point p just rests on the plate, the Tmiscular force is 
determined in the way deserrihed above (^see pp. 6.5,67 ). 
The vice which carries the muscle is then low^ered to a 
certain definite extent, say 1 mm. If the muscle is 
then irritated it can become shorter by 1 mm. before 
it pulls the lever k; if it becomes yet shorter it must 
raise the lever w’ith the weights attached to it. The 
weight w'hich it can still lift after it has become shorter 
by 1 mm. may thus be found. The muscle-vice is then 
again lowered — and this is again and again repeated. 
A series of weight-values is thus obtained w'hich corre- 
spond with the force of the imtscle during the different 
stages of its contraction. The result of the experiment 
is to show thfit the force of the mTis<Tle decreases, slowly 
at the commencement of contraction, but afterwards 
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more rapidly. The muscle having contracted as far as 
possible without any w^eight, it can naturally no longer 
raise any weight — its whole energy is expended. 

Tlui interest of this experiment lies in the fact that 
it shows in a different way that which we have already 
said (p. 48) as to change in elasticity during contraction. 
For these experiments determine the weight proper to 
each length of tlie active muscle, so that we can also 
directly deduce from tliese the curves of extension of 
an active muscle, which we had previously constructed 
only theoreticall}". The agreement of this deduction 
witli the theory, found in a different way, is an impor- 
tant confirmation of t he views which we have developed 
as to the bearing of the conditions of elasticity on the 
labour accomplished by the muscle. 
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CHAPTER V. 

1. Chemical processes within the muscle ; 2. Generation of warmth 
during contraction : 3. Exhaustion and recovery; 4. Source <»f 
in uscle- force ; 5, l>eath of the muscle; (i. Death-stitfcninjjf 
( Ruji>r martu). 

1. The relations just described between the elasticity 
md the work accomplished by the muscle have led us 
to suppose that a muscle has, as it were, two natural 
forms, one corresponding to its condition of rest, the 
other — a shorter form —corresponding to its active con- 
dition, Irritation indiiees the muscle to pass from one 
form into the other, and in so doing it CDiitracts. This 
is, however, rather a description than an explanation 
of the fact of contraction. As tlie muscle on contract ion 
is capable of raising weight, and thus of accomplishing 
work, it is necessary to inquire how this labour is 
effected. According to the law of the conservation of 
energy, the labour so accinnplished can only come into 
existence at the expense of some other energy. Now, 
it can be proved that chemical processes pr<x*eed within 
the muscle during muscular contraction, while others, 
which pnxeed even in the quiescent muscle, are in- 
creased in degree during this same contraction. The 
ineehanical work must, therefore, be accomplished at 
the expense of these chemical 'pro(;esses ; and it could 
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be proved that the amount of work accomplished corre- 
sponds exactly with these chemical changes. 

It is easy to show that chemical processes occur 
within the muscle ; but it is not so easy to determine 
these quantitatively, so that we are as yet unable to 
solve the question raised. Helmholtz long ago pointed 
out the fact that during muscular contraction such con- 
stituents of the muscle as are soluble in water decrease, 
while such as are soluble in alcohol increase. E. du Bois- 
Reymond showed that an acid — probably a lactic acid 
{Fled^fchmiildwdure) — is generated in the muscle during 
its activity. Quiescent muscles also contain a certain 
amount of a starch-like matter called glycogen ; and^a^ 
Nasse and Weiss have shown, part of the glycogen is uied ;; 
up during the activity of. the muscle, and is transformed’?^' 
into sugar and lactic acid. Finally, it can be shown^' 
that carbonic acid is generated in the muscle during its 
contraction. All these chemical changes are capable of 
producing warmth and work. In determining whether 
the wliole amount of work accomplished is referable to 
this source, yet another special difficulty exists in the 
fact that, as in other machines, warmth is also produced 
as well as mechanical work. A muscle certainly grows 
warmer during its contraction, as Beclard and, with yet 
greater certainty, Helmholtz have shown. With suitable 
apparatus it is possible to indicate ati increase in the 
warmth of a muscle even during a single eontractiotl. 

Our knowledge of the chemioal constituents of 
niuscle is yet very incomplete. Not cnly is 
as yet unprovided with adequate metos of ^ 
albuminous bodies, which aio the chief of 

muscles^ but a special exista iat^^ 

iendency to Change in the 
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muscle. The methods usually employed in chemistry 
for the sejxmition and isolation of difli’erent substances 
are of no avail in this case, since they essentially alter 
the nature of the muscle. We must, therefore, l>e satis- 
fied to assume as certain only that various albuminous 
Ixxlies occur in the muscle, one of which, called nwosin, 
appears to be peculiar to muscle, and of which others 
are the non-nit rogenoiis bodies glycogen and inosif, 
together with a certain amount of fat and a number of 
salts. It appears somewhat doubtful whether lactic 
acid, which is always present in the muscle, if but. in 
small quantities, is to Ik* regarded as a normal con- 
stituent of muscle substance, or if it is not rather a 
prixiuct of decomposition. The same may be siiid of 
the gtiseous carbonic acid which, like the* lactic acid, is 
probably only formed during the activity of the musele, 
and also of the nitrogenous bodies, such as creatin, which 
are present in small quantities in muscle, ami which 
must probiibly also be regarded only as the pnKlucts of 
the dissolution of the albuminous lK)dies. 

2. The only conclusion to be drawn from this frag- 
mentary information is fliat part of the nuiscle-substance 
unites during the activity of the mustde with oxygen, 
forming, partly carbonic acid, partly less highly oxidised 
products. That warmth is generated during these pro- 
cesses of oxidation, as we have above stated, is not sur- 
prising. To show this generation of warmth, HelmhoKa: 
employed the thermo-electric method. An electric cur- 
rent rises in a circle composed of two different metals, e.g. 
copper and iron, as 80f)n as both points of contact — ^the 
points where the metals meet or are srddered together 
— acquire unequal temperatures. The strength of this 
current is proportionate to the difference in temperature, 
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and thus, from the strength of the current, it is possible 
to determine the temperature *of one point of contact 
if that of the otlier is known. In our case, in which it 
is not necessary to determine absolute temperatures, 
hut only to show an increase in warmth, the method is 
more simple. It is only necessary to provide that the 
two points of contact have the same temperature at 
first, a condition which can be recognised by the absence 
of any current, and the additional degree of warmth ac- 
quired can then be directly calculated from the strength 
of the current which is afterwards generated. 

Helmholtz performed the experiment by placing 
t he two thighs of a frog which had been recently killed 
in a closed case, after he had so arranged the metal^^ 
which were to determine the warmth that one point o|i 
contact was inserted in the muscles of one thigh, the 
other in those of the other He then waited till the 
temperatures of both thighs became equal, so that, 
.though the metals were connected with a sensitive mul- 
tiplier, no current was apparent. The muscles of one 
thigh were thrown into strong tetanus by introducing 
a suitable inductive current, while those of the other 
thigh remained at rest. The contiRcted muscles then 
became warmer and imparted their warmth to the 
soldered metals embedded in them ; the result wRr an 
electric cqrrent the strength of which was poeasnred* 
The increase in the warmth of the muscle, thus de* 
terming, was about *15 of a degree. This WMinth 
may ^m slight, but it must be remembered thlit; but, 
a small mass of muscle was treated, and that, this 
necessarily lost a considerable part of the wanUth gene? 
rated within it by radiation' and by to the 

siimunding substance. 
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In order to form some e<iueeption of the amount of 
warmth thus genemted, we will assume tl)at thespeeitic 
warmth of muscle is the same as that of water. As the 
greater part of musole consists of water,* t his assumption 
cannot be far wrong. Hy tlie specific warmth of a sulv 
stance is meant that amount of warmth which is neces- 
sary to warm one gramme of tlu" substance exactly cme 
degrot*, the amount neci?ssary in the case of water being 
ivgardetl as the unit. Therefore ab»>ut one unit of 
warmth is requisite to warm one gramme of mus<*le 
substance one degree. Aecortliug to our assum|i!on, in 
each gramme of muscle substance at least *15 of a unit 
of warmth is generated. Now it is known that each 
unit of warmth is eijuivalent to 424 units of work, that 
is to say, when warmth is transformed into mechanical 
work, 424 ginmines cun bi» raised one metre by one 
unit of warmth. If, therefore, no warmth were set free 
from the muscle during tetanus, but if it were trans- 
formed into work, eac*h gramme of muscle substance 
would be able to raise 424 -t- 0*1 5 gramme to the height 
of one metre. This amount, therefore, represents the , 
minimum of that which is accomplished as * internal 
work * in the muscle during tetanus. 

By soldering rods or strips of two metals alternately 
on to each otlier so that all the points soldered are * 
arranged in two planes, difl’erences in temperature much 
more minute than those which octmr during t^anu^ 
may be measured. Such an apparatus is called a thermo- 
pile. Heideiibain had one of these made of rod^J of 

* According to a recent statement of T>r. Adamkiowiae, the sj^- 
dtic warmth of muscle U even greater than that of water, though it 
had previously been assumed tliat the specific warmth of wat^r i« ^ 
greater than that of any other known substance, w'ith the except 
tion of hydrogen. 
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antimony and bismuth, and having covered the surface 
of each of the ends with a muscle from the lower leg 
of a frog, he waited until both had assumed an equal 
temperature. He then by irritation induced activity 
in one muscle, and owing to the sensitiveness of the 
appiirutus he wa.s not only able to determine the warmth 
arising during a single pidsaiion, but even to indicate 
differences in this according to the circumstances 
(burden, &c) under which the pulsation occurred. 

The law of the conservation of energy would lead 
‘ us to<i|Kpect that in citses in which the muscle ac- 
coitiplished a greater amount of mechanical work, the 
promotion of warmth would be less, and vice versA. 
When weights are applied, as burden, to the muscle, 
the labour performed increases, as we found, up to a 
certain point with every increase in weight. The 
genecRtion of wannth should- accordingly decrease in 
this Case. This was not, however, the case in the 
eNperiluents made by Heidenhain. As we cannot sup- 
pose that the law of the cmiservation of energy,* which 
is elsewhere throughout nature universally valid, is 
invalid as regards muscle, we can only suppose that 
^the number of chemical modifications occurring at ewsh 
’ imiScular pulsation is not aiwa3rs the same, but that 
wh^ j^cater weight is applied a larger amount of 
subftances are consumed in the muscle, so that both ' 
tlie Ip^uetion of warmth and the work aecompluhed 
mayi'^^huugh the . ir^tant remains the samet di^T v 
accqrdlng to the d«^ee cff tension of the muscle. ; On - 
the bther hand^ it is quite in ftccoidance frith the Idw 
of tlm cpnservatibn of energy^that the moscle generates 

* On this law see the adminicle work of BSltinir Stkmirt 
national Soienti&c Series, voL vi.). > : - ' ' ' 
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the greiitest amount of warmth during tetanus, during 
which no apparent labour is accomplished. The whole 
internal work of the muscle is in this case tnmsforincd 
into warmth, thus raising the tempenitiire of the muscle- 
substance ; and the amount of this warmth may, as we 
have set'll, be at least approximately measured and 
calculated. 

:L One result of the chemical changes which oircur 
within the muscle diuring its activity, is naturally 
that part of the constituent matter of the muscle is 
expended, other matter Ixdng <lep4)sited in its place. 
As long as tlie nuisole nunains uninjured within the 
body of the animal, piirt of the matter thus formed is 
carried away, and fresh nutritive matter is brought to 
replace the expended material. The products which 
arise by decomposition during the activity of the 
muscle may therefore be indicated iu the blood of the 
animal, and from the Wood they are removed from out 
of the lx»dy by special excretory organs. Accordingly 
we find that the amount of carbonic acid excreted is 
considerably increased by muscular labour, and that 
the other products of muscular decomposition, such as 
creatin and the urea arising from tlie latter, lactic acid, 
i&c., reappear in the urine. The more abundantly 
the blcKxl-current floWvS through the muscles, the more 
quickly are the products of decomp^isition removed 
from the muscle. This is of course possible only iu a 
very inferior degree when the muscle has been cut out 
from the body. This is the reason why an extracted 
muscle retains its power of activity for but a very short 
time. If, for instance, such a muscle is continuously 
tetanised, it will be found that the contraction, though 
it is at first very considerable, very soon decreased arid 
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finally entirely ceases. The muscle is then said to be 
exhausted. But if it is allowed to rest it recovers 
itself so that it can again be induced to contract. This 
recovery is, however, never complete, and with each 
repetition of the experiment it becomes more defec- 
tive, the intervals requisite for recovery becoming 
continually longer, and the muscle finally remaining 
incapable of further contraction. If the muscle is not 
tetanised, but distinct pulsations are induced in it by 
separate irritants, it retains its power of actinty for a 
very tong time. From this it may be inferred that a 
portion of the products of decomposition perhaps re- 
form ; or it maybe assumed that the muscle contains 
large amount of matter capable of disintegration, but 
that this is capable of only gradual decomposition. So 
long as the blood continues to flowthrough the muscle, 
the products of decomposition are, as we have seen, 
soon carried away ; but as exhaustion occurs in this case 
also, we must draw the same conclusion, that the de- 
composable matter present can undergo decomposition 
only gradually, and that therefore in this case also 
intervals must necessarily occur between the separate 
exercises of activity. A muscle while undisturbed within 
the organism essentially differs from one that has been 
extracted in that in the former the expended material 
can be fully replaced. Accordingly, it is not only capable 
of again becoming active after an interval of reat> bot> 
provided that the matter added exceeds tiiat which was 
expended, it is afterward capable of p^orming moTC 
work than it uraa previously. To this is due the fact 
that the strength of muscle is increased by a 
alternation of rest and activity. ,, 

4. We have now to discoyet whith pf the^ substanc# 
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within the innsele are exp<?ndeil during its activity. 
As muscle consists prineipiilly of albiuninoiis Ixalies, it 
has been assumed that it is to the decomposition of 
these that the labour accomplished is diu\ We have, 
however, seen that non-nitrogeuons bodies, such as 
glycogen and inusele-sugar, are also contained in the 
muscle, and that lactic acid, which must <n*igiuate 
from the latter, is formed during the active state. 
Although it is impossible to determine the products of 
decomposition within a single muscle, yet this may be 
dvme in the case of the whole mass of the muscles of 
the body during an activity of long c‘(»ntinuanee ; for 
the products of dtxompusition finally pass into the ex- 
cretions, and it is evident that the whole amount of 
cwMition to the excretions may be regiirded as a 
measure of the decomposition in the active muscles. 
The nitrogenous constituents of muscle are almost 
without exception excreted in the form of urea with 
the urine. At least the amount of nitrogen contained 
in the other excretory prodin‘ts is so very small that it 
may safely be disregarded. Now, the amount of urea 
containkl in the urine may be determined with very 
great accuracy. Even when the body is in a state of 
complete rest— though even then a considerable amount 
of work is performed in the b(xly, in the acfion of the 
heart and of the respiratory muscles — the excretion of 
urea depends entirely on the amount of nitrogen intro- 
duced in food. If entirely non-nitrogenous food is 
taken, then the excretion of urea decreases to a definite 
point, at which it remains constant for some time. If 
a larger amount of vrork is performed, a slight increase 
in the excretion of urea in fact usually occurs. The 
amount of albuminous matter which must be modified 
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within the body in order to afford thia increase in the 
amount of urea excreted may be calculated^ Now, the 
equivalent in wannth of albuminous bodies is known ; 
that is, the amount of warmth produced by the com- 
bustion of a definite w^eight of albuminous matter is 
known. And, as the mechanical equivalent of warmth 
is also known, the amount of work which could be 
produced by these albuminous bodies under favourable 
circumstances may, therefore, also be calculated. When 
this value in work is compared with the amount of 
work really accomplished, the figures found are alwnys 
far too low. From this it may safely be inferred that 
the albuminous matter which undergoes combustion 
within the body is not capable of affording the work 
which is performed, and we must rather assume that 
other substances also undergo combustion, and con- 
tribute to the labour performed, contribute indeed even 
the greater part of such labour. If, on the other hand, 
the amount of carljonic acid excreted by a man during 
rest is compared with that excreted during greater 
labour, the increase is found to be very great indeed, 
and on calculating the amount of labour which should 
result from the combustion of a corresponding mass of 
carbon, the amount found corresponds nearly enough 
with that of the work really performed. 

This experiment, therefore, shows that the muscles 
generate their work not so much at the expense of 
albuminous bodies as by the combustion of non^nitro- 
genous matter. The addition of matter required by the 
body if it is to remain in a condition capable of labour 
must, therefore, be regulated accordingly* Hence fol- 
lows the conclusion, of the greatest importa^ee 
reference to the question of diet, that 
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to perform a great amount of labour require food 
abounding in curlnm. The opposite was formerly as- 
sumed, the view being founded on the fact that Euglisli 
labourers, who are, as a rule, more eaptible of work 
than French pi'asants, eat more meat, which is a highly 
nitrogeiajus sul>stanee. It used also to be pointed out 
tliat the larger beasts of prey, which feed exclusively 
on flesh, are remarkable for their great muscular power. 
Neither instance r^^ally proves the conclusion which it 
was intended should be drawn from it. In the first 
place, as regtirds luiglish lalx)urers, more accunite ol>- 
servation of the fo<xl usually consunuHl by them has 
shown that, in addition to meat, very considerabK‘ 
quantities of fxxl alxumding in (‘urlxm, sm^h as bread, 
potatoes, rice, and so on, are taken. As rcjgards the 
beasts of prey, it is impossible to deny that they are 
capable of very great labour; but in this case, also, 
closer obscr\‘ation shows that the whole amount of 
work accomplished by them is, at any rate, very small 
when compared with the constant work of a draught 
horse or ox. 

The relation of the food to the work p'rf4)rmcd by 
the muscles must evidently be regarded as similar to 
the relation borne by the fuel consumed by an engine 
boiler to the work pe^rformed by a st eam-<mgine. Every- 
one knows that coal is burned under the lx>iler, and 
that this is finally transformed into wwk by the me- 
clianisra of the machine. The same work might be 
produced by the combustion of nitrogenous matter; 
but it w'ould be necessary to use eonsidenibly greater 
quantities. But the machine called muscrle cannot be 
driven by pure carbon; under the conditions presented 
by the organism pure carbon cannot be applied to the 
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production of work, as it cannot be digested, and, owing 
to the low temperature of the body, cannot be oxidised. 
But combinations abounding in carbon; such as are at 
hand in the carbon hydrates (starch, sugar, &c.) and in- 
fats, are fitted for the purpose, and a given weight of 
these affords a considerably greater amount of work 
than can an equal weight of nitrogenous albumens. 
If, therefore, the muscle is capable, by the combustion 
of the non-nitrogenous bodies which it contains, of ac- 
complishing labour, it is evident that this relation is 
similar to that in the case of the steam-engine, in which 
the work is accomplished by the combustion of carbon. 

It has been objected that the amount of non-nitro- 
genous substance within the muscle is very small, but 
the objection is scarcely tenable. If a whole steam-^ 
engine with its boiler and the coal in the furnace could ‘ 
be subjected to a chemical analysis, the percentage of 
coal in the whole mass would of coiuse be found to be 
very small. But it is not by the amount of coal present 
at any given moment that the work is performed, but by 
the whole amount which in the course of a considerable 
time is added little by little by the stoker. In the 
case of muscle the blood acts the part of the stoker. 
It continually adds matter to the muscle, and the 
products of combustion resulting from labour escape 
from the muscle, just as the carbonic acid does from 
the chimney of the steam-engine. It is evident that 
the amount of carbon consumed by a steam-engine 
might be accurately determined by coU^ing and 
analysing the carbonic acid which escapes from the. 
chimney. We proceed in exactly the ame way in the 
case of the muscle. The lungs represent the ohi^^ 
the carbonic acid escaping fibm the^^ be collected; 
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and from this the aiuount of carbon which must be con- 
sumed may be calculated. Whatever does not escape 
in the form of gas during combustion remains behind 
as ash. The ash of the fire of the steaim-engihe is 
represented by the urea and other matter which passes 
from the muscles into the urine. Tlie whole amount of 
tK->th must correspond exactly with the whole amount 
of the prixlucts resulting from eombustiou within the 
musede. 

Although the small amount of the non-nit rogenous 
substjuices present in the muscle does not, therefore, 
prevent us from regarding them as the main source of 
muscular lalnnir, yet in one point the machine called 
muscle differs from tlie steam-engine, which it other- 
wise so strikingly resembles. We found thtit the ex- 
cretion of urea umlergoes an increase, tliough this may 
not be very great, when the muscailar labour is in- 
creased. It is, therefore, evident that there must lx? a 
greater destruction of the chief constituents of muscle- 
substance, of the tissue of which muscle is mainly 
formed, and which may be compareil to the metallic 
pfirts of the steam-engine. Even in the latter a waste 
of the metallic parts occurs; but this is cornptimtively 
very small in degree. The mus<!ular machine is not 
constructed of such durable material ; during its ac- 
tinty it, therefore, continually wastes a conipanitively 
considerable amount of its own substance. As the 
matter leaves the body in a more highly oxidised form 
than it had when it was present in tlie muscle, warmth 
and work must also lx freed during this partial com- 
bustion of the material of the machine. The muscle- 
muehine w'orks, therefore, partly at the expense of its 
own form-element ; and, if ft is to work euatinuously,not 
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only must the main fuel, but also matter to replace the 
form-element must be constantly added. The more 
closely the composition of the food consumed corre- 
sponds with the material expended, the more complete 
will be the replacement wliicb can occur. The expen- 
diture of non-nitrogenous substance is, as we found, 
comparatively great, so that it would be entirely wrong 
to try to supply the loss merely with nitrogenous matter. 
All experience in the nourishment of laboiuang men 
and animals fully confirms this. The addition of nitro- 
genous matter is necessary, to keep the muscles in good 
condition ; but a yet more abundant addition of carbon 
compounds, such as are afforded by the non-nitrogenous 
food materials, is required, in order to supply the neces- 
sary amount of the chief producer of labour. The 
wood-cutters of the Tyrol, who work exceedingly hard 
and with great expenditure of strength, accordingly con- 
sume an immense amount of food abounding in carbon 
in addition to a certain quantity of nitrogenous matter. 
They live almost exclusively on flour and butter. Only 
on one day in the week, Sunday, do they eat meat and 
drink beer. For six days they are limited to whatever 
they carry into the forests with them. The nature of 
the food may, therefore, be very accurately regulated 
in this case. Their power of enduring very great toil 
is principally due to the large amount of fht contained 
in their daily food. Chamois hunters and oth» mounr 
taineers take chiefly bafson and sugar by way of pro- 
vision on their laborious expediUons. hhs . 

taught them that these highly <^bonifi^rou8 com-' . 
pounds are especially suited to enable them to accom- 
plish jgpreat labour. Sugar is eajpechdlj siutable frsr 
the purpose, becaiis^ being very i^»Suiily 
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passes rapidly into the blood, and is, therefore, espe- 
cially capable of nipidly replacing the expended forces. 
It is not suitable for a sole or main food material during 
long periods, iKx^ause when a great quantity of sugar 
is intrcKliiced into the fitomaeh it is transformed into 
lactic acid and the digestion is inj\ired. 

5 . When muscles have lain by for some time after 
their extraction from the body, a change 01*01118 in them 
which deprives them of their ca|Mcity for contracting 
when irritated. This change intervenes yet more 
rapidly when they are induced to pass into a state of 
activity by many repeated irritations. The time neces- 
sary for the intervention of this change varies much, 
and depends chiefly on the nature of the animal and on 
the tem|>eniture. The muscles of mammals in a tem- 
perature such as that of an ordinary room lose their 
jx^wer of contraction in as little as from twenty to 
thirty minutes ; the muscles of frogs do not lose this 
power for several hours, and some from the calf-muscle of 
a frog have been observed to pulsiite even for forty-eight 
hours in the temj)erature of an ordinary rmmi. At a 
temperature of from 0 ^ to C. the siirne muscle may 
retain its pfiw^er of contraction even for eight days. On 
the other band, in a temperature of, or above, 45 % the 
contractile power is lost in a ft*w minutes. Exactly 
the same happens in muscles yet remaining within the 
body of the animal if the blood-current ceases to pass 
through the body, either because of the death of the 
animal, or in consequence of the local application of 
ligatures to the vessels. ITiis loss of contractile power 
is spoken of as the death of the muscle. Muscular 
death does not, therefore, cjorrespond iu time with the 
general death of the w^hole animal, but it follows this 
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general death at a period varying from thirty minutes 
to several hours. 

6. On looking at the dead nauscle of a frog it will be 
noticed that its appearance differs essentially from that 
of a fresh muscle. It does not appear so transparent, is 
much duller and whiter in colour ; at the sme time it 
feels harder, lefts elastic, but is capable of greater ex- 
tension, and, finally, it is tender and easily tom apart, 
the more so the further the change has proceeded. Ex- 
actly similar changes affect the muscles of a dead body. 
This is called the death-stiffening (rigor mortis). E. du 
Bois-Reymond showed that on the occurrence of this 
death-stiffening the original alkaline or neutral reaction 
gives place to an acid reaction. This is probably due to 
the transformation of the neutral glycogen and inosit 
into lactic acid, which with the alkalis present forms 
acid-reacting salts. This change is the cause of the 
fact that butcher’s meat, which remains hard and tough 
if it is cooked directly after deathj becomes gradually 
more tender. If the meat is allowed to lie for a time 
after death, the death-stiffening again relaxes, the sepa- 
rate bundles of fibres no longer adhere so firmly to 
each other; and when in this condition the meat is 
better adapted for preparation as food, because it is 
tender and may be more easily chewed, and because 
it offers less resistance to the digestive juices. 

The death-stiffening in its chemical natnre, thotic^ 
fore, bears a certain resemblance to the changes whiob 
occur during the activity of the musde. In: the lattet 
case also an acid is formed^ which is, however, ag^n 
eliminated and carried away by the hUkah the deatih* 
stiffening this elimination ctumot ocenr j the^pirculatum^ 
of the blood having cessed# 
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stifFeniiig intervenes much more (juickly in muscles 
which have been strongly irritated before death, as for 
instance in those of hunted animals. But while the 
formation of acid must always be very slight in active 
muscle, it increases greatly in inust'les which have un- 
dergone d«ith-stift'euing, and the acid acts as a relax- 
ing agent on the eoiiiH>ctive tissue which holds the 
fibres together, that the latter ssc^parate more readily. 
At the sjune time, however, another distinct change 
«x*eurs within the muscle-fibre. If a fresh living muscle- 
fibre and ont' that has undergone death-stiffening are 
exanunetl under the microscope, the latter appears dull 
ami o|)iique; the transverse striations are narnuver and 
approach more nt*arly together, and the contents are 
not active and fluid, as in the living fibre, but are fixed 
and broken into fragments. When unextended muscles 
undergo death-stiffening, they usually become shorter 
and thicker. In the mobile facial muscles of a dead 
lwl\- the result of this is that the lines, which imme- 
diately after death were relaxixl, again accpiire a certain 
expression. The death-stiffening of the muscles is the 
cause of a certain rigidity in the limbs of corpses, so 
that the limbs are retained in the same relative posi- 
tion in which they were at death ; and it is to this 
circumstance that the name ‘ death-stiffening '(7*i<7or 
mortis) is principally due. Moreover, this change does 
not occur simultaneously in the rauscJes of all parts of 
the dead bofly ; it usually begins in the muscles of the 
face and neck and passers gradually downward, so that 
the muscles of the legs are the last to be affected by 
it. The relaxation of the rigidity takes place in the 
same order. 

On account of the shortening undergone by muscles 
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during death-stiffness it was formerly believed that the 
latter was to be regarded as a true contraction, as a last 
exertion of muscular force in which the muscle took 
leave of its peculiar capacity. There is, however, nothing 
to show that this shortening which takes place at death, 
and which may moreover be hindered by the application 
of even a slight weight, corresponds in any way with 
the real state of activity. All the phenomena of mus- 
cular rigidity are, indeed, more fully explained by the 
assumption that some constituent part of the muscle 
which is liquid in the living muscle becomes fixed or 
coagulates. Death-stiffening would accordingly be a 
process analogous to the coagulation of the blood, which 
after death or after it has been allowed to escape from 
tire blood-vessels becomes firm, in consequence of the 
fact that one of its constituents, the blood fibrous matter, 
or fibrine, secretes itself as a solid. This view of death- 
stiffness was first expressed by E. Briicke and was after- 
ward confirmed by Kiihne. If the muscles of a frog are 
freed from all blood by injection with an innocuous 
fluid, such as a weak sdntion of ccHumou salt, and are 
then pressed, a fluid is obtained whidh r^resents part 
of the liquid contents of the muscle-fibres. If this fluid 
is allowed to stand for some hours in Uie ordinary tojo^ 
perature of a room, a flaky clot forms in it at the same 
period at which other muscles of the same annual 
tmdergo death-stiffening. The exfHessed muscle-fluid 
is originally quite neutral ; but while the dot k forming 
i^ becomes continually more add. The resemblance of 
tlie process in this muscle-fluid to- that iii 'the mnsde 
itself is, therefore, such as to jusMi^ the assumption 
that at the same time a coagulation simidtahebud^ 
with im acid-formation, takes place withih the musble 
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itself, and that this oojigulation represents the essential 
fact in death-stiffening. 

Death-stiffening intervenes, as we found, earlier 
in proportion as the temperature is higher. Exactly 
the same is the case in expressed muscle-fluid* If it 
is heated to a temperature of 45® C. it coagulates 
in a few minutes, be<‘oming acid at the same time. 
Muscles also, if they are heateil to a temperature of 
45'' C., undergo dt'ath-stiffeniug in a few minutes. If 
they are still further hejited, up to or above a tempe- 
rature of 7^1® C., they contract into shapeless lumps, 
become quite hard and white, and exhibit a Arm solid 
tissue resembling the white of eggs when ccK»ked. 
From this it may be inferred that, besides the matter 
which coagulates during the death-stiffening, other 
soluble albuminous b*xlies are also present in muscle, 
and that these act as ordinary albumen as it occurs in 
bhx»d and in eggs ; for the latter also coagulates when 
heated to 73® C. It therefore appears that various kinds 
of albumen <xx*ur in muscle. That w'hich coagulates 
at 45®, or, though somewduit more slowly, in the or- 
dinary temjwrature of a room, is ciilled myosin. It 
may be assumed that this albuminous Ixxly is natu- 
rally soluble, but that it is rendered insoluble by the 
acids occurring within the muscle. Death-stiffening 
would accordingly be the result of the formation of 
acid. Our knowledge on this point is, however, yet 
very incomplete, and must remain so until chemistry 
has afforded more full explanation of the nature of 
albuminous bodies. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

]. Forms of muscle ; 2 . Attachment of muscles to the bones; 3. 

Elastic tension ; 4. Smooth muscle-fibres ; 5. Peristaltic motion; 

6. Voluiitary and involuntary motion. 

1. In examining the action of muscle in the previous 
chapters we have invariably dealt with an imaginary 
muscle the fibres of which were of equal length and 
parallel to each other. Such muscles do really exist, 
but they are rare. When such a muscle shortens, each 
of its fibres acts exactly as do all the others, and the 
whole action of the muscle is simply the sum of the 
separate actions of all the fibres. As a rule, however, 
the structure of muscles is not so simple. According 
to the form and the arrangement of the fibres, anatomists 
distinguish short, long, and flat muscles^ The last- 
mentioned generally exhibit deviations from the ordinary 
parallel arrangement of the fibres. Either the fibres 
proceed at one end from a broad tendon, and are directed 
towards one point from which a short round tendon 
then effects their attachment to the bones (fiiai-shaped 
muscles); or the fibres are attached "at An A^gletoa 
long tendon, from which they all branch off fri ono 
direction (semi-pennate muscles), or in twd dir^oni^^^ 
like the plumes of a feather (pennate inuscles). In th^ 
radiate or fan-shaped muscles the 
parts takes effect in different dfreotio^ of tb^i^e 
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parts may act separately, or all may work together ; and 
in the latter case they eianbiiie tlieir forces, as is inva- 
riably the ease with forces acting in different directions, 
in acconlance with the so-called parallelogram of forces. 
As an example of this sort of muscle the elevator of the 
upper arm — which was before alluded to in the second 
chapter, and which on account of its triangular shape is 
called the deltoid muscle — may be examined. Contrac- 
tions of the separate parts really occur in this. When 
only the front section of the mustde contracts, the arm is 
raised and advanced in tfie shoulder socket ; when only 
the posterior part of the muscle contracts, the arm is 
raised backward, ^^'hen, however, all the fibres of the 
muscle act in unison, the action of {ill the sepanible forces 
of tension constitute a diagonal which results in the 
lifting of the arm in the plane of its usual position. 

In some semi-pen nate and pennate muscles the line of 
union of the two points of attachment does not coineide 
with the direction of the fibres. When the muscle con- 
tracts each fibre exerts a force of tension in the direction 
of its contraction. All these numerous forces, however, 
produce a single force which {icts in the direction in 
which the movement is really accomplished, and the 
whole action of the muscle is the sum of these separate 
components, each dt^rived from a single fibre. In 
order to calculate the force which one of these muscles 
can exert, as well as the height of elevation proper to 
it, it would be necessary to determine the number of 
the fibres, the angle which each of these makes, with 
the direction finally taken by the compound action, as 
well as the length of the fibres — these not being always 
equal. This task if only carried out in the case of a single 
muscle would be a very great test of jiatience. Portu- . 
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nately no such tedious calculations are requisite for our 
purpose* The force may be directly determined by ex- 
periment in the case of many muscles, by the method 
^ready described in Chapter IV. § 6 ; the height of 
elevation possible under the conditions present in the 
body may be yet more easily found ; and as regards the 
work which the muscle is able to perform, it makes no 
difference whether the fibres are all parallel and act in 
their own direction, or if they form any angle with the 
direction of work.^ 

2. The direction in which the action takes effect 
does not, however, depend only on the structure of the 
muscle, but chiefly on the nature of its attachment to 
the bone. Owing to the form of the bones and their 
sockets, the points of connection by which the bones 
are held together, the bones are capable of moving only 
within certain limits, and usually only in certain direc- 
tions. For instance, let us watch a true hinge-socket«, 
such as that of the elbow, which admits only of bending 
and stretching ((/. ch. ii. § 4). As in this case, the 
nature of the socket is such that motion is only possible 
in one plane, the muscles which do not lie in this plane 
can only bring into action a portion of their power of 
tension, and this may be found if the tension exercised 
by the muscle is analysed in accordance with the law 
of the parallelogram of forces, so as to find such of the 
component forces as lie within the plane. 

It is different in the case of the more free ball- 
sockets, which permit movement of the bone in any 
direction within certain limits. When a socket of this 
sort is surrounded by many muscles, each of the latter, 
if it acts alone, sets the bone in motion in the ^ 

* See Notes and 
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of its own action. If two or more of the muscles as- 
sume a state of activity at the same time, then the action 
will be the resiiltant of the separate tensions of each, 
and this may also be found the law of the parullelo- 
gnim of forces. 

Tlu're is yet another way in which the work per- 
formed by the muscles is conditioned by their attac?h- 
nient lo the bones. The latter must be regardenl as 
levers which turn on axes, aftbrded by the s<H.*kets, 
They usually represent one-armed, but sometimes two- 
armed levers. Now, the direction of the tension of 
the muscles is seldom at right angles to that of the 
mv)ve:ible Ivvne lever, but is usually at an acute angle. 
In this case, again, the whole tension of the muscle 
«l»es not take etfect, but only a coiniK)iient, which is at 
right angles to the arm of the lever. Now, it is notice- 
aide that in many cases the bones have projections 
^>r protrusions at the point of the attachment of the 
muscles, over which the muscle tendon passes, as over 
a reel, thus grasping the Ikhic at a favouralile angle ; 
or, ill other cases, it is found that cartilaginous or bniy 
thickenings exist in the tendon itself (so-C’alled sesam- 
oid bones), which act in the same way. The largest of 
these sesamoid bones is that in the knee, which, in- 
serted in the j>owerful tendon of tin? front inuscUf of 
the upper thigh, gives a more favourable direction to 
the attachment of this tendon than tlicre would other- 
yrmi be. 

Sometimes the tendon of a muscle passes over an 
actual reel, so that the direction in which the muscle- 
fibres contract is entirely different from that in which 
thdr force of tension acts. 

3. The last important consequence of the attach- ' 
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ment of the muscles to the bone^ is the extension thus 
ejffected. If the lirn^ of a dead body is placed in the 
position which it ordinarily occupied during life, and if 
cne end of a muscle is then separated from its point 
of attachment, it draws itself back and becomes shorter. 
The same thing happens during life, as is observable in 
the operation of cutting the tendons, as practised by 
surgeons to cure curvatures. The result being the same 
during life and after death, this phenomenon is evi- 
dently due to the action of elasticity. It thus appears 
that the muscles are stretched by reason of their attach- 
ment to the skeleton, and that, on account of their elas- 
ticity, they are continually striving to shorten. Now, 
when several muscles are attached to one bone in such 
a way that they pull in opposite directions, the bone 
must assume a position in which the tension of all the 
muscles is balanced, and all these tensions must com- 
bine to press together the socketed parts with a certain 
force, thus evidently contributing to the strength of the 
socket connection. When one of these muscles con- 
tracts, it moves the bone in the direction of its own 
tension, but in so doing it extends the muscle which 
acts in an opposite direction, and the latter, because of 
its elasticity, offers resistance to the tension exeiled by 
the first muscle, so that as soon as the contraction of 
the latter is relaxed the limb falls back again into its 
original position. This balanced position of all the 
limbs, which thus depends on the elasticity of the 
muscles, may be observed during sleep, for then all ac> 
tive muscular action ceases. It tidll be observed that 
the limbs are then geneially slightly bent^ so that they 
form very obtuse angles to eadh othei% 

Not all muscles are, ho:ii?ever,-^ 
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bones. The tendons of some ixiss into soft structures, 
such as the muscles of the face. In this case also the 
different inuscdes exercise a mutual power of extension, 
though it is but slight, and they thus effect a definite 
balanced position of the soft pjurts, as may be observed 
in the position of the mouth-opening in the face. If 
the tension of the muscles ranged on lx>th sides is not 
equal, the mouth opening assumes a crooked jK>sition. 
This happens, for example, when the inusdes of one 
half of the face are injured ; and it thus appears that in 
this case the elastic tension is too weak to allow of the 
retention of the normal position of the mouth. 

In muscles attached to bones the elastic tension is, 
however, much greater, a circumstance which naturally 
exercises an influence on their action during eontnic- 
lion. 

4. As yet attention has only been j>ai<l to one kind 
of musx‘le-fibre, that which from the very first we dis- 
tinguished as striate<l fibre. There is, howc^ver, as we 
have seen, another kind, the s(M.*alled smooth muscle-- 
fibre, lliese are long spindle-shaped cells, the ends of 
which are frcxjuently spirally twisted, and in the centre 
of which exists a long rod-shajx?d kernel or nu<rleus. 
Unlike striated muscle, they do not form sepiirate mus- 
cular masses, but occur scattered, or arranged in more 
or less dense layers or strata, in almost all organs.* 
Arranged in regular order, they very frc^quently form 
widely extending membranes, Csspecially in such tube- 
shaped structures as the blood-vessels, . the intestine, 

* An instance of a conHideraVilc nccumulntion of smooth muscle- 
hhres is afffjrded by the muscle-pouch of birds, which, with the ex- 
cept ion of th^outerand inner skin coverings, consists solely of these 
fibres collected in extensive layers. 
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&c., the walls of which are composed of these smooth 
muscle-fibres. In such cases they are usually arranged 
in two layers, one of which consists of ring-shaped fibres 
surrounding the tube, while the other consists of fibred 
arranged parallel to the tube. When, therefore, these 
muscle-fibres contract^ they are able both to reduce 
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the circumference, and to shorten the length of the 
walls of the tube in which they occur. This is of greet 
importance in the case of the smaller arteries, in wbieh 
the smooth muscle-fibres, arranged in the fcwm of a 
ring, are able greatly to contract, or even ^tirely to 
close the vessels, thus regulating the current of blood 
through the capillaries. In other cases, as in the ih^ 
testine, they serve to set the contents of the tul^^ 
motion. In the latter rases 'the conrinotion does not^ 
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take place simultaneously throughout the length of the 
tube ; but, commeuciug at one point, it continually 
propagiites itself along fresh lengths of the tube, so that 
the contents are slowly driven forward. The principal 
agents in this are the circularly arranged fibres, which 
at one jx)int completely close the tube, while, by the 
contnietion of the longitudinal fibres, the wall of the 
tube is drawn back over its contents, thus providing for 
the propulsion of the contents. This is called jpm- 
staltic motion. It takes place along the whole of the 
digestive canal, frofii the throat to the other end, and 
in this case affects the forward motion of the food, as 
also, finally, the expulsion of the undigested residue. 

5. Peristaltic motion may be very well observed by 
laying bare the throat of a dog, and then placing water 
in the mouth of the animal, so tliat the motion of^swal- 
lowing takes place. It may also be seen in the intes- 
tines when laid bare, as also in the urinary duct, in 
which each drop of urine leaving the kidneys produces 
a wave which propagates itself from the kidneys to the 
urinary bladder. Such movements may als^j be artifi- 
cially elicited by mechanically or electrically irritating 
some one point of the intestine, urinary duct, or other 
such part, or by irritating the nerves appropriate to 
these parts. The most striking feature is the slowness 
with which these motions take place. Not only does a 
long time, observable without any artificial aid, elapse 
after the application of the irritant before the motion 
begins, but, even if the irritation is sudden and in- 
stantaneous, the motion excited at one point passes 
;ilong very gradually, slowly increasing up to a definite 
point, and then again gradually decreasing. This slow- 
ness of motion essentially distinguishes smooth from 
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striated muscle-fibres. But, as we know, this is not a 
distinction of kind, but only one of degree ; for we 
found that in the case of striated muscle also there is 
a stage of latent irritsitjon, then a gradually increas- 
ing, and then again a gradually decreasing contraction. 
But that which in striated muscle occupies but a few 
parts of It second, in smooth muscle-fibres occupies a 
period of several seconds. No artificial aid is, there- 
fore, required in this case to distinguish the separate 
stages. At present, research into the nature of smooth 
muscle-fibre has not resulted in the acquirement of more 
than this somewhat superficial knowledge. Owing espe- 
cially to the difficulty of isolating the fibres, and to the 
•rapidity with which they lose their irritability when 
separated from the body, it is very difficult to experi- 
ment with them. It is especiallj^ not yet clear by what 
means the transference of the irritation arising at one 
point to the other part is effected. The transference 
never occurs in the case of striated muscle. If a long, 
thin, parallel-fibred muscle is separated out on a glass 
plate, and a very small part of it is then irritated, the 
irritation immediately propagates itself in a longitudinal 
direction in the muscle-fibr^ immediately touched. It 
is impossible to produce contraction in a striated muscle- 
fibre only at one point in its length, at least while the 
muscle-fibre is fresh. In dying muscle-fibres such local 
contractions do indeed occur. Each sepiurate muscle- 
fibre, therefore, forms a closed whole.in which the con- 
traction excited at one point spreads over the whole 
fibre. The speed with which it spreads within the 
fibre has even been measured^ As the stnated 
fibre in contractings becomes thicke^^ light 

lever, if attached to the fibrOj is somewhat rtds#^ 
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and this rise can l>e indionted on a rapidly-moving 
myograph plate. If tAvo of these small levers are 
placed near the ends of a long nuisele, and one of the 
ends is then irritated, the nearer lever is first raised, 
the more remote not till later. This difference may be 
read off the plate of the myograph, and tlms the 
speinl of the propiigation from one lever to the other 
may be calculated. Aeby, who first tried this exjx^ri- 
inent, found that the speed was from one to two metres 
in the second, or, in other words, that a contraction 
excited at one jx>int of a muscle-fibre requires a period 
of from alxHit to - of a second to advance one 
centimetre. 3Iore recent measurements by Benistein 
and Hermann show the lugher value of from three to four' 
metres in the second. On the death of the muscle, 
the rate of propigat ion becomes continually less, finally 
ceasing entirely in muscles which are just about to pass 
into a state of deatli-st iff ness, so that on irritation only 
a slight thickening is seen at the jK)int directly irritated, 
and this does not propagate itself. Under all circiun- 
stances, however, the excited contraction is confined to 
the fibres which are themselves act ually irritated, the 
neighbouring fibres remaining perfectly quiescent. In 
smooth muscle-fibres, however, it is found that the 
contractions excited at one point propagate themselves 
in the adjacent fibres alsfi. The marktHi distinction 
which thus appears to exist between smooth and striated 
muscles would, it is true, disap|H^ar if the views of 
Engelmann, resulting from his study of the urinary 
duct, are confirmed. According to that writer, the 
muscular mass of the urinary duct does not consist 
during life of separate muscle-fibre cells, but forms 
a homogeneous connected mass which only separates 
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into spindle-shaped cells afc death. If this view could 
also be extended to the smooth muscle masses of other 
parts, a real connection would exist throughout the 
muscle-membranes, and the phenomena of the propaga- 
tion of irritation would admit of a physiological explana- 
tion. 

6. As a rule, such parts as are provided only with 
smooth mustde-tibres are not voluntarily movable, while 
striated muscle-fibres are subject to the will. The latter 
have, therefore, been also distinguished as voluntary, 
t he former as involuntary muscles. The heart, however, 
exhibits an exception, for, though it is provided with 
striated muscle-fibres, the*will has no direct influence 
upon it, its motions being exerted and regulated inde- 
pendently of the will,‘ Moreover, the muscle-fibres of 
the heart are peculiar in that they are destitute of sar- 
c(»lenima, the naked muscle-fibres directly touching each 
other. This is so far interesting that direct irritations, 
if applied to some point of the heart, are transferred 
to all the other muscle-fibres. In addition to this, 
the muscle-fibres of the heart are branched, but sucb 
brancljed fibres occur also in other places, for example, 
in the tongue of the frog, where they are branched like 
a tree. Smooth muscle-fibres being, therefore, not sub- 
jciot to the will, are caused to contract^ either by local 
irritation, such as the pressure of the matter contained 
w ithin the tubes, or by the nervous system. The con- 
tractions of striated muscle-fibre? are effected, in the 
natural course of organic life, only by the influence of 

* St riatcd muscles occur iu tbe iutestSpe of the ten^ 
(Tifica which in this diRcis ftom Ml other ve^hlrate amv 

mals. It is doubtful Whether tliis ti^uf is caf^le 6^ 
motion, but it is very improbable 
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the nerves. We must therefore, exaiuiue the 

characters of nerves, after which we shall try to explain 
the nature of tlieir influence on muscles. 

It must also be observed that the distinction between 
striated and smcK)th muscle-fibres is not absolute ; for 
there are transitionary forms, stich as the muscles of 
molluscs. The latter consist of fibres, exhibiting to 
some extent a striated character, and, in addition to 
this, the character of double refraction. At these points 
the disdiaclasts are probably arninged regularly and in 
large groups, while at other {loints (as in true smooth 
muscle-fibres) they are irreguliu*ly scattered and are 
therefore not noticeable. 
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CHAPTER VII! 

1. Nerve-fibre« and nerve-cells; 2. Irritability of nerve-fibre; 
3. Transmission of the irritation; 4. Isolated transmission; 
5. Irritability ; fi. The curve of irritability ; 7. Exhaustion and 
recovery, death. 

1 . In the body of an animal nerves occur in two forms ; 
either as separate delicate cords which divide into many 
pjirts and distribute themselves throughout the body, 
or collected in more considerable masses. The latter, 
at least in tlie higher animals, are enclosed in the bony 
eases of the skull and vertebral column, and are called 
nerve^entresyor central organs of the nervous system; 
the nerve-cords pass from these centres to the most 
distant parts, and are spoken of as the peripheric nerve- 
system. When examined under the microscope these 
peripheric nerves are seen to be bundles of extremely 
delicate fibres- united into thicker bands within a men^. 
brane of connective tissue. Each of these nerve-fibres 
when examined in a fresh state, and enlarged 290 or 
300 times, is exhibited as a pale yeUow transparoat 
fibre in which no further differentiation is visible. 'Tlte 
appearance of the fibre soon, however, chang^ j it bi&^ 
comes less transparent, and a part lying along the axk 
becomes niarked off from the 

part is Tuually Bab and lwthd*like^ tod #hen si^ tod^ 
a higher power exMbits .a vj^ Jpta 
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striatioH, as tliou^h it were formed of very delicate 
iibrillie, or small fibres. It is calle<i the axts-^biind^ or 
axis-c^flhuler. The outer part, has a crumplcKi apjK^ar- 
anee, and oozes at tlie cut ends of the nerve in drops 
which soon coagulate ; it is called the Tuedidlar}/^ or 
rnny^row^dteifh. The medullary sheath entirely sur- 
rounds the axis-i\vlindcr ; as, however, when in a fresh, 

uncHxigulated condition, it re- 
Tracts light in exactly the «iine 
u way as the axis-cylinder, it 
I is undistinguishable from the 
j latter, nor do the two become 
really separately visible till 
/j(7 after the coagulation of the 
M marrow. The medullary- 
sheath and the axis-cylinder 
are further enclosed in a 
tough elastic tulx% which is 
called the neurilerama or 
iierve-shmth. 

These three parts are not 
present in all peripheric 

Fio. 2i'f. XkiCVK-FihUKS. * r At % J. 

a a, tlie oxis-cylinUer, )>artially UCrVeS. »_ome Of the witter 

inednllary sheath, 
and are, therefore, axis-cylinders immediately sur- 
rounded by the nerve-sheaths. When many nerve- 
fibres are united into a bundle, these marrowless fibres 
are grey and more transparent, and are tlierefore some- 
times called grey nerve-fibres. Those nerve-fibres which 
have medullary sheaths appear more yellowish white. If 
the nerves are traced to the periphery, more and more 
nerve-fibres are continually found to branch off from 
the common stem, so that the branches and branchlets 
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gradually become thinner. At last only separate fibres 
are to be seen, these being, however, still in appearance 
exactly like those constituting the main stem. Such 
fibres as up to this point have had medullary sheaths 
now’ frequently lose them, and therefore become exactly 
like grey fibres. The axis-cylinder itself then some- 
times separates into smaller parts ; so that a nerve-fibre, 
thin as it is, embraces a very large surface. The ends of 
tlie nerve-fibres are connected sometimes with muscles, 
sometimes with glands, and soibetimes, again, with 
poeuliur tcnninal organs. 

In the central organs of the nervous system many 
nerve-fibres are found which are in appearance in- 
distinguishable from those of the peripheric system. , 
There are fibres with axis-cylinder, medullary sheath, 
and neurilemma, others without medullary sheath, and, 
finally, others in wluch no neurilemma can be detected, 
and which may therefore be described as naked axis- 
cylinders. But, besides these, very delicate fibres, for 
finer than the axis-cylinders, occur. The central organs 
of the nervous system are however especially marked 
by the abundant occurrence of a second element, which, 
though it is not altogether unrepresented in peripheric 
nerves, yet is only found in the latter distributed in a 
few phices, whilst in the central organs it constitute 
an important portion of the whole mass. This consists 
of certain cell-like structurfes called nirve^edls, or g<m^ 
fflion-ceUs, In each ganglion-cell it is possible to dis- 
tinguish the cell hody, and a large kernel (ftuoTeus) 
within this; within '^e Jkernel, a smiidler' kernel 
deohu) may also frequently be distingttidh^t. Ifeme 
ganglion-cells are also supquttded by a ipemb*Wfi! 
which Occasiondly passes ^ neurfl^nma^ 
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norve-fibres, whicli are connected with the eell. The 
kenM'l is finely granulated and is composed of a pro- . 

toplasmic mass, which, when 


A 





Fio. 27. GakolioN'Cells 

WITH 


heiit^d, or sul)ji<‘ted to certain 
other influences, bmnnes dull 
and opaque, but which iti a freslj 
condition is usually somewhat 
transpirent. The form of the 
gjinglion-cells is very variable. 
8oinetiines they appear almost 
globular; in other cases they 
are elliptic; others, ag^iin, are 
irregular, provided with numer- 
ous offshoots. Most ganglion- 
cells have one or more project- 
ing processes ; some are, indeed, 
found without processes, but it 
is certain that this condition is 
merely artificially produced, the 
pnwesses having been toni off 
during the preparation of the 
giinglion-cell. Ganglion -cells 
are occasionally inserted in the 
course of the nerve-fibres, so 
that the processes differ in no 
way from otlier nen'c-fibres, as 
is showm in fig. 27. In the gan- 
glion-cells of the dorsjil marrow, 
which have many processes, 
some of these appear exactly 


like the rest of the cell body — 


that is to say, they are finely granulated; these, are 
called protoplasmic processes. On the other hand, in 
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alinosit every cell a process may be distinguished which 
is altogether distinct in appearance from the rest. The 
protoplasmic processes become gradually finer and sepa- 
rate into more parts, and the processes of neighbouring 
cells are partly connected together. But the one pro- 
cess which is distinguishable from the rest passes along 
for a certain distance as a cylindrical cord, and then, 
suddenly becoming thicker, it encases itself in a me- 
dullary sheath, and in appearance entirely resembles 
the medullary fibres of the peripheric system. It is 
extremely probable, although it is hard to prove it with 
certainty, that a fibre of this sort passing out of the 
dorsal marrow is directly transformed into a peripheric 
nerve-fibre, while the protoplasmic processes continu- 
ing on their course within the central organ serve to 
connect the ganglion-cells. 

The nerve-system, the main parts of which we have 
thus roughly examined, effects the motions and sensa- 
tions of the body. These qualities belong, however, 
mainly to the central parts, in which ganglion-cells 
occiur. The peripheric nerve-fibres act merely as con- 
ducting or transmitting apparatus to or from the 
central organs. Before examining the pecnliar action 
of the central nervous system, it is desirable to devote 
some attention to this conducting apparatus and to dis- 
cover its nature. 

2. On exposing one of the peripheric narves of a 
living animal and allowing irritants to act upon this, 
in the way which was described in tie case of mnsri^ 
two effects aro usually obscrvaUe. The tUiunni' suffefa; 
pain, which it expresses by violent mction or cries^ andi 
at the same time, mdiridnal nau8<d^ 
tracing'/the initat^ nerve to^^he p^jh^j, it 
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found that curtain of its fibres unite with those muscles 
which puls!tited. We already know that the other end 
of the nerve is coniuvted with the nervt^-centre. If 
the nerve is cut at a point between the irritated 
spot and the nerve-centre, the nmscmlar pulsation 
occurs as before on the re-application of the irritant, 
but the sensation of jmiii is absent. If, on the other 
hand, the nerve is cut at a point nearer the periphery, 
no innseidar pulsation results from irritation, but pain 
is felt. It thus appears that the peripheric nerves, 
when instated at any point in their course, arc able to 
cause cftects both at tlicir central and peripheric ends, 
provided that the conductive power of the nerves re- 
mains uninjured iu both directions. This enables ns 
to study more closely the action of the nerves on the 
muscles, by extracting and prejKiring a portion of the 
nerve with its muscle, in aii uninjured condition, and 
then sul)jecting this nerve to further research. 

That a nerve is irritable, in the same sense as we 
found that the muscle w'as, is already shown by these 
preliminary experiments. But while it was possible 
to observe the effects of the irritation on the muscle 
directly, the nerve does not exhibit any immediate 
change, either in form or appearance. Even under the 
strongest microscopic power nothing is disceniible, and 
it would l3e irnj)ossibIe to know^ if a nerve is in any way 
irritable if the muscle which occurs at one end of it 
did not show by its pulsation that some change must 
have occurred within the nerve. The muscle is thero 
fore used as a re-agent to test the changes in the nerve 
itself. The requisite experiments may be either with 
warm-blood(?d or with cold-blooded animals. As, how- 
ever, the muscles of warm-blooded animals, when with- 
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flrawn from the influence of the circulation of the blood, 
soon lose their power of activity, the nerves and muscles 
of frogs are preferable for these experiments. The 
lower part of the thigh of a frog, with a long portion of 
the sciatic nerve, which is very easily separable up to 
the pfnnt where it emerges from the vertebral column, 
is heat suited for this purpose. In some cases it is 
better to use only the calf-muscle with the sciatic 
nerve ; the muscle must be fastened in the same way 
as in the former experiments, and its contractions must 
be made evident by use of a lever. 

If the muscle, thus fastened, is pinched at any point 
in its course it pulsates. The same result follows if a 
thread is passed round the ner\*e, and the latter is thus 
constricted, or if a snuill piece is cut from the nerve 
with a jmir of scissors. These are mechanical irrit- 
ants which act on the nerve. Pulsation will, however, 
also be seen if the nerve is smeared with alkaline 
matter, or acid — these are chemical irritants. A por- 
tion of the nevxe may be heated ; that is, it may be 
thermically irritated. In all these cases, the nerv^e at 
the pc»iiit irritated, immediately, or, at least very soon, 
loses its capacity for receiving irritation. But if the 
nerve is placed on two wires, by means of which an 
electric current is passed through one point in the 
nerve, it may, in this way, be repeatedly elwtrically 
irritated without its irritability being immediately de^ 
stroyed. It therefore appears that, in this respect, a 
nerve acts exactly as does a muscle* If a constant 
electric current is applied, the result jb usually a ptd'- 
sation on the closing and the opening of the current, 
but sometimes a lasting cbntx^ticm ^sues wl^ the 
current flows through t^ie portiw of tho^^^^M^ If 
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inductive shocks are applied, each separate shock pro- 
duces a muscular pulsation, and if many sejxirate in- 
ductive shocks are applied to the nerve, the muscle 
passes into a state of tetanus. These imluotive shocks 
must bo applied to the nerve at some distance from 
the muscle. Each inductive shock induces a muscu- 
lar pulsation. On cutting the nerve with a piiir of 
scissors, between the point irritated and the muscle, 
all influence iijx^n the muscle ceases. It is useless to 
place two cut surfaces together, even with the greatest 
care; they may adhere, and the nerve, when super- 
ticially examined, may appear uninjured, hut irritants 
applied above the point of section cannot act through 
the nerve upon the muscle. The same thing occurs if 
a thread, passed round the nerve, is drawn tight be- 
tween the point irritated and the iniisele. The thread 
may be removed, but the crushed spot proves an im- 
passable barrier to all influence on the muscle. If, 
however, the wires are moved and the inductive cur- 
rents are applied to another point below the cut or tlie 
constriction, the action at once recommences. 

3. The conclusion to be drawn from these experi- 
ments is, either that the nerve, even if only a small 
portion of it is irritated, pisses at once into an active 
condition tliroughout its entire length as far as the 
muscle, or that the irritant acts directly only on the 
spot immediately irritated, and that the activity which 
is excited in the nerve at this point propagates itself 
along the fibres until it reaches the muscle in which it 
causes a contraction. If the latter view is correct, it 
must also be inferred that any injury to the nerve-fibre 
prevents the propagation of the activity in the lat/ter ; 
and it may also be deduced from the experiments with 
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the constricted nerves, that even if the nerve-sheath is 
in no way injured, the crashing of the contents of the 
nerve is in itself sufficient to prevent propagation of 
the activity. It can be shown that this latter view 
of the nature of the case is actually correct-. For it is 
possible to determine the time which elapses between 
the irritation of the nerve and the commencement 
of muscular pulsation. For this purpose the same 
methods are applicable as we employed in the case 
of muscles. Electric measurement of time, or the 
myograph represented in fig. 1 7, may be used for this 
purpose. As however in the present case the point to 
be determined is, not the fonn of the muscle-curve, 
but the moment of its commencement, du Bois-Beymond 
simplified the apparatus so that the curve is drawn on 
a flat plate, which is pushed forward by spring power, 
h'ig. 28 represents the apparatus. It stands on a strong 
cast-iron stand from which rise the two massive brass 
standards A and B, A light brass frame carries the 
indicating plate, which is of polished looking-glass, 

1 60 mm. in length by 60 mm. in breadth. The frame runs 
with the least possible amount of friction on two parallel 
steel wires stretched between the standards. The dis- 
tance between the standards is equal to twice the length 
of the frame, so that the whole length of the plate passes 
across the indicating pencil when the frame is pushed 
from standard to standard. Bound steel rods are fristmiied 
to the short sides of the frame ; and these rods in length 
somewhat exceed the path along which the frame passc^ . 
and they then pass, with as little firiction as possible, 
through holes in the standards .A and B. ^ end 6 o^ 
one of these rods is sunrounded by<u st^l s]^Ug» By?:; 
compressing this be^we<in .the \Standatd B and u ^Ob dh , 
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the end of the rod, and thns driving the frame with the 
rods from B to ^,in a direction opposite to that of the 
arrow on the indicating plate, a point is reached at 
which the ‘trigger’ which is seen on the standard /I, 
and which acts upward, fits into a corresponding notch 
in the rod at a, thns preventing the re-extension of the 
spring. It therefore remains compressed till pressure 
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on the trigger frees the frame, which then traverses the 
whole length of the wires at a speed depending on the 
strength of the spring, Ac., in the direction from A to By 
that indicated by the arrow. 

In order to describe the muscle-pulsation on this 
plate, side by side with it there is a lever with an 
indicating pencil, such as was nsed in the former ex- 
periment, to indicate the height of' muscular elevation 
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and the elastic extension (see fig. 8, p. 26). This part 
is omitted in fig. 28, in order to make the indicating 
plate more visible. The rate at which the plate flies 
from to jB at first increases up to the point at which 
the spring exceeds the position in which it was when at 
rest. When the frame is in the position corresponding 
with this point, a projection ei, which is situated on the 
lower edge of the frame, strikes the lever h and thus 
opens the main current of an inductorium, by which an 
inductive current is caused in the secondary coil of the 
inductorium ; and this traverses and irritates the muscle. 
The result of this is that the muscle is irritated exactly 
at the moment at which the glass plate assumes a 
definite position relatively to the indicating pencil of 
t he lever. If the glass plate is first pushed toward and 

is then slowly pushed toward JB, until the projection d 
just touches the lever, and if the muscle is then caused 
to pulsate, the indicating pencil, being raised by the 
pulsation, describes a vertical line, the height of which 
represents the height of elevation of the muscle. If 
the glass plate is again brought back to Ay and, by 
pressing the trigger, is then caused to fly suddenly and 
with great speed toward JB, then the irritation of the 
muscle will occur when the glass plate is in exactly the 
same position, the indicating pencil standing exactly 
at the vertical stroke before described. The muscular 
pulsation*thus produced will, however^ in this case be 
indicated on the rapidly moving glass plate, with the 
result of giving, not a simple yerticid stroke, but 
curved line. The distance of the point of commence^; 
ment from the vertical stroke expresses the latent 
irritation. 

If, instead of irri^ting a poinK 
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ill the iiervi> is exposed to the irritation, the muscle in 
this cjise also describes the curve of its pulsation on 
the rapidly moved plate of the myograph. Arranging 
matters so that two curves of pulssitiun are allovvt*d 
to describe themselves in immediate sequence, but with 
the diftert*nee that tlie nerve is irritated in one ease at 
a point near the muscle, but in the other case iii a 
point far from the muscle, two curves will lie obtained 
on the plate of the myograph, which W’ill apixnir ex- 
actly alike but yet will not cover each other. On the 
contrary, I liev are tn*<Tv where som(»what separated 
from each other, as is shown in ligure 29.' In this 



figure, a 6 c is the curve first describf^d, on irritation 
of the nearer portion of the nerve; in ordc?r to dis- 
tinguish'it from the other it is marked by small nicks; 
a' V d represents the curve indicated immediately after 
the former, but obtaine<l as tlie result of the irritation 
of a portion of the nerve remote from the muscle. The 
second curve is seen to be somewfiat scpirated* from the 
other ; it does not commence so soon after the moment 
of irritation (which is indicated by the vertical stroke d); 
that is, a longer time elapsed betwcjen the moment of 

* The curves in fig. 3a were flescribc^l when the glass plato 
in<*vct<l more rapidly, so that they a^^pear more extended than those 
represent e(i in ligure 18. 
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irritation and the pulsation of the muscle in the latter 
case than in the former ; and this difference evidently 
depends only on the fact that in the latter case the 
excitement within the nerve had to traverse a longer 
distance, and therefore reached the muscle later, so 
that, the pulsation did not begin till later. 

This time may be measured, if the rate at which 
the plate moved is knowm; or if simultaneously with 
the muscle-pulsation the vibrations of a tuning-fork 
are allowed to indicate themselves on the plate. Froin ; 
the time thus found and from the known distance 
between the two irritated points of the nerve, the rate 
at which the excitement propagates itself along the 
nerve may be cjilculated. Helmholtz, on the ground 
of his experiments with the nerves of frogs, found it to 
be about 24 m. per second. It is not, however, quite 
constant, but varies with the temperature, being greater 
in higher and less in lower temperatures. It has also 
been determined in the cjvse of man. If the wires of 
the inductive apparatus are placed on the uninjured 
human skin, it is possible, as the skin is not an isolator, 
to excite the underlying nerves, especially where they 
are superficially situated. On thus irritating two points 
in the course of the same nerve, the resulting pheno- 
mena are exactly the same as those just observed in the 
case of the nerves of frogs. In order to deteimine the 
commeu<iement of the muscle pulsation in the un^r 
injured human muscle, a light lever is placed on tlie 
muscle in such a way that it is raised by the thicken 
of the latter. Experiments of kind were made by 
Helmholtz with the muscles of the thoinb. The appro- 
priate nerve (ti. may be irritated 

wrist and near the elbow* 1^^ difference 
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in time and from the distance between the two irritated 
jK>ints tlie rate of propagation of the excitement was 
found to be 30 m. per stvond. The high figure as com- 
pared with that found with the nerves of frogs is ex- 
plained by the higher temperature of iuunan nerves. 
The rate of propagation would indeed be much lowere<l 
if the temperature of the arm were considerably de- 
creased by the use of ice. 

The above calculation of the rate of propagation is 
made on the assumption that this rate is constant 
throughout its duration. There is, however, nothing 
to show that this is the case. On the contrary, it is 
more probalde that the propagation priK*eed.s at first at 
a greater and afterwards at a less speed. This may he 
inferred from an experiment arranged by H. Munk. If 
three pairs of wires are applied to a loug nerve, one 
close to the muscle, another at the centre, and the 
third considerably ub(;)ve, and then causing three con- 
secutive curves to describe themselves on the myo- 
graph plate by irritating these three points, it will 
be found that the three curves are not equally removed 
from each oth(*r ; on the contrary, the first and second 
stand very near together, while the third is far from 
the two former. !M<ire than double the time was re- 
quired for the excitement to traverse the full distance 
from the upper to the lower end than it took to traverse 
the half-distance from the middle of the nerve to its 
lower end. The simplest explanation which can be 
given of this phenomenon is that the excitement during 
its propagation is gradually retarded, just as a billiard*ball 
moves at first very quickly but afterward at a gradually 
decreasing speed. The retardation of the billiard ball . 
is due to the friction of the underlying surface. From 
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this it may be inferred that a resistance to the trans- 
mission exists within the nerve, and that this gradually 
retards the rate of propagation. Such a resistance to 
transmission is also probable on certain other grounds, 
to which subject we shall presently revert. 

4. If the main stem of a nerve is irritated by elec- 
tric shcH-ks, all the fibres are invariably simultaneously 
irritated. On tracing the sciatic nerve to its point of 
escape from the vert<*brdl column, it appears that it is 
there composed of four distinct branches, the so-c*alled 
rt)ots of (he sciatic plexus. These rootlets may be 
sejjanitely irritated, and when this is done contractions 
result, which do not, however, affect the whole leg but 
only separate muscles, and different muscles according 
to which of the roots is irritated. Now as the fibres 
contained in the root afterward coalesce in the sciatic 
nerve within a membrane, it follows from the experi- 
ment just descril>ed that the irritation yet remains 
isolattxl in the sepirate fibres and is not imparted to 
the neighbouring fibres. This statement holds good of 
all peripheric nerves. Wherever it is possible to irri- 
tate separate fibres the irritation is always confined to 
these fibres and is not transmitted to those adja- 
cent. We sljall afterwards find that such transmis- 
sions from one fibre to another occur within the cen- 
tral organs of the nervous system. But in these cases 
it can be shown with great probability that the fibres 
not only lie side by side, but that they are in some 
way interconnected by their processes. In peripheric 
nerve-fibres the irritation always remainB isolate^ 
Their action is like that of ^electric wires, enribs^d in 
insulating sheaths. One of these nerve^^^ 
be compareb to a buii^e of 
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protected from direct contact with each other by gutta- 
percha or by some other substance. The comparison 
is, however, but superficial. No elect rically-isolating 
membrane can really be discovered in any part of the 
nervt^fibre, but all their parts conduct electricity. 
When, as we shall presently find, electric processes 
occur within the nerve, these standing in definite re- 
lation to the activity of the nerves, we must assume that 
isolation as it occurs in the nerves is not the sjuiic as 
in telegraph wires. We cannot here trace the matter 
farther, but must accept the fact of ist»lated conduction 
as such, reserving its explanation for a future occasion. 

5. On irritating the nerves by means of currents 
from an inductive npixiratus, it is fcuind that the pulsa- 
tions which occur are sometimes strong, sometimes 
weak. All nerves are not alike in this resj)ect, and 
even the }>*arts of one and the same nerve are often 
very different. We must accordingly suppose that 
nerves are variable in the degree in which they receive 
irritation. This is s[x»ken of as the exciiahillff/ of the 
nerve, to express the greater or less ease with which 
they may be put in action by external irritation. Two 
ways may be adopted to measure the excitability of a 
nerve or of a certain point in a nerve. Kither the 
same irritant may always used, and the excitability 
may be determined by the strength of the muscular 
pulsation evoked by this irritant ; or the irritant may 
be altered until it just suffices to evoke a muscular 
pulsation of a definite strength. In the former case 
it is evident that the excitability must be estimated 
as higher in proportion as the musculcar pul.<»ition pro- 
duced by the irritant is stronger; in the latter case 
the excitability is said to be greater in proportion 
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as the irritant which is able to evoke a pnl^tion of 
definite strength is weaker. Each of these 'methods 
when practically applied has advantages and disad- 
vantages. Tlie former is capable of detecting very 
nunute differences in the excitability-, but it can only 
do this within certsiin narrow limits; for when the 
excitability sinks, the limit for a definite irritant is 
sfK>n reached, after which no further pulsation at all 
results; and when the excitability rises, the muscle 
attains its maximum contraction, above which it is 
iuca])able of fturther contraction. Changes above or 
below either of these limits are, therefore, beyond 
observation so long as the irritant remains the same. 
The best way to apply the second method practically is 
to find that strength of irritant which exactly suffices 
to produce a just observable contraction of the muscle. 
This assumes the power of graduating the strength of 
the irritant at pleasure. If inductive currents are used 
to effect irritation, this- graduation may be made with 
t he greatest precision by altering the distance between 
the primary and secondary coils of the apparatus. In 
du Bois-Kej'^mond’s sliding imluctive apparatus, repre- 
sented in fig. 13, p. 35, the secondary coil is, there- 
fore, attached to a slide which noay be moved forward 
in a long groove. This arrangement is used in order 
to find the particular distance of the secondary coil 
from the primary which results in, a just observable 
contraction of the muscle; and this ffistance, which 
can be measured by means of a scale divided 
millimetres, is regarded as the measure (ff exeifabiUtyi* : 

3. Ifa recently ^ejnuKd nerve,. as fir^h as pdssibli^ ' 
is placed on a aeries of jwdrs of /^es^ 
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bility at the* various points of the nerve is consecutively 
determined iu the way described above, it is generally 
found that the excitability of the upper part of the 
nerve is greater than that of the lower. There is, how- 
ever, no great regularity in this character. Sometimes a 
point is found in the centre of the nerve which is less 
irritable than those immediately above and below it. 
Very frequently the most excitable point occurs, not 
iiumediately at the cut end, but at some little distance 
from this; so that, on proceeding downward, it is found 
to increase at first, and then, at a yet lower jioiiil, to 
decrease again. If siu h a iiervi* is observed for some 
little time, its excitability at the various points being 
tested every five minutes, it is found that the excita- 
bility alters especially schui at the upper end; it de- 
ert'ases, and in a short time is entirely extinguished, so 
that no muscular pulsations can aft<Twards be eli(*it<*d 
from the upper parts even by the most j>owetfiil 
currents. The nerve is then said to be dead in fts 
upper parts, and this death proceeds gradually down- 
ward in the nerve, so that pulsations can only be 
obtained by irritating the jmrr situated nearest the 
muscle, and at a little later period even this part 
becomes dead. After the whole nerve is dead, pul- 
sations may yet always be obtaim^d for a time by 
direct irritation of the muscle. "J'he muscle do<;|S not 
usually die until much later than the nerve.. Yet in a 
quite fresh preparation of the nerve 'and muscle, the 
latter is always less excitable than the former, and 
a much stronger irritant is required to excite the 
muscle directly, than indirectly through the nerve. 
In all these experiments the nerve must be .care^ 
fully protected from drying up, as otherwige its excita- 
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bility is v'ery soon destroyed, and in a very irregular 
manner. • 

We have seen that the nerve difes gradually fiom 
the top downward. This death does not, however, 
consist in a simple falling oflf in the excitability from 
its original degree till it completely dies out. Xf the 
excitability js tested from time to time at a point some 
distance from the cut end, it is found to increase at 
first until it reaches a maximum, at which it remains 
for some time stationary, and it is not till after this 
that it gnidually decreases and finally expires. The 
further the point experimented on is from the point 
wliicli has been cut, the more slowly do all these 
changes occur ; but their sequence is in all cases essen- 
tially alike. The explanation of this may be that the 
upper parts of the nerve, wliieh directly after the pre- 
paration is made usually exhibit the highest degree 
of excitability, are really already changed. It must be 
assumed that these changes intervene very quickly at a 
point close to the section, so that it is impossible to 
submit these points to observation until they are al- 
ready in the condition which does not intervene till 
later at the low'er points — in the eondition, that is, of 
increased excitability. This view is confirmed by the 
following experiment : if the excitability is detennined 
at a lower point of the nervej and the latter is then cut 
through above this point, the excitability increases at 
the point tested, and this tak^ place more quickly in 
proportion as the cut was made n^er to ^the test^ 
spot. Each of the lower pointe may, therefore, bO : 
artificially brought under the mioo conditions 
which only the upper jiarte of the nerve 
that is, it may be ananjgfed that they kre near^^^i^ 
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ix>ittt of section.- ' TKos^ 
may, therefore, be ihtib j^nceiv^ 
nerve is cut some infiiien^ mak^ its^f ^ 
cut, and that this first increases the exeitaWUtyMP the ^ 
nerve, then decreases, and then extingiiisH^S jit. If 
this view is right, we must assume that the M 
degree of excitability of a freshly cut nerY^as also 
only the result of the incision which is made. This is 
not, however, exactly the case. The nerve with the 
muscle of a living frog may be freed and prepaYe^J^^ 
to the vertebral coluuin without sepamiing it frpitn the 
di^rsal marrow. On irritating the various points in such 
a nerve, ditferenees, slight indeed but yet observablej 
are noticed in the exeitahility, the upper iiarts being 
always more excitable than the lower. Uninjured 
human nerves may also, as we have seen, be irritated 
at various points in their course, and in this case also 
it is found that irritation is invariably more easily efiec- 
tive in the upper than in the lower parts. 

Pfliiger, who first called attention to the differences 
of excitability at the various {ynuts of the nerve, tlionght 
that the explanation of this is that the irritation evoked 
at one point in the nerve, in propagating itself albng 
the nerve, gradually increases in strength; he spQ$^ 
of it as an avalarwheM/ce incream in the exciieinen^’ 
tvithin tlie nerves. This explanation appfisirs to contra- 
dict the above-mentioned fact as to the effect of cutting 
on the nerve, for in such cases it appears that the irri- 
tation is strengthened by the cutting away of the 
higher portion of the nerve, even though the length of 
that jxirtion of the nerve which is traversed by the 
irritation remains unaltered. It must at any rate 
admitted that at one and the same pomt in the nerve S 
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ttie excitaDiiitj •aw.yjTra^ anji^t is therefore 

simpler to assunls tliat tjbie difference in the results of 
irritating the nei7e%^ depends directly 

on diffdr^ceaihi£e^€^^ those points^ instead 

of being in the first place dependent on changes caused 
by trans^ussiou ; it can .even be shown to be probable 
on Vari^jfisfgrounds, as indicated above, that the excite- 
ment: in propagating itself through the nerve meets 
with resistance, and is therefore rather weakened than 
sti^gthened. Vflvy the excitability differs in different 
i p^irts of the same nerve we cannot explain. As long 
as we are ignorant of the inner mechanism of neiire- 
excitement, we must be satisfied to collect facts and to 
draw attention as far as may be to the connection of 
details, but we must decline to offer a full explanation 
of theseJ 

7. The phenomena of exhaustion and recovery may 
be exhibited in nerves as in muscles. If a single 
point in a nerve is frequently irritated, the actions 
become weaker after a time, and finally cease entirely. 
If the nerve is then allowed to rest for a time, new 
pulsations may again be elicited from the same point. 
It is not known whether this exhaustion and recovery 
Cjgftes^nds with chemical changes in the nerve. . We 
Jare almost entirely ignorant of the whole subject of 
chemical changes within the nerve* Some observejra 
maintain that in the nerve, as in the muscle, an add 
is set free during the active condition, but this is 
denied by others. The geneiution of warm in the 
nerve during its activity has also been asserts, b^ 
this is also doubtful. If any dienu<^ ehan 
place within the nerve, 

^ See Notes ^0.4* 
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cannot be shown with onr present appliances. As 
motions of the smallest particlc^s (molecnles) prohibly 
take place in the nerve, though the external form 
remains unaltered, and therefore no work worthy of 
consideration is accomplished, it is easily intelligible 
that these jnoeesses may be accompanied only by ex- 
tremtdy slight changes in the constituent parts. 

The sj>etHl with which death and tl)e changes in 
excitability connected with death take place mainly 
depends, ajxirt from the length of the nerve, on the 
tempTatnre. The liigher the temperature the more 
quickly does the nerve die. At a temperature of 44® C. 
death cxrcurs in from ten to hfteen minutes; at 75® C. 
in a few seconds; and in the average temperature of a 
room the lower ends of u long sciatic nerve may re- 
tain their excitability for twenty-four hours or longer 
aft<u* extracti«>n and preparation. Drying at first in- 
creases the c^xcitability, but afterwards rapidly decreases 
it. Chemical agents, such as acids, alkalis and salts, 
destroy the excitability the more rapidly tin* more 
concentrated they are. In distilled water the nerve 
swells and rapidly becomes incapable of excitement. 
There are, therefore, certain densiiii^s of «ilt solutions 
in which the nerve remains excitable longer than in 
thinner or in more dense solutions. A solution of com- 
mon salt of 0*6 to 1 per cent for instance, has almost 
no effect on a nerve submergwl in it, and prt^serves the 
excitability of tins nerve about as long as damp air. 
Pure olive oil, if not acid, may also be regarded a« 
innocuous. These are, therefore, used when the in- 
fluence of different temperatures on the nerve is to be 
studied. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

1. ElfCiri>tonus ; 2, Mwlificat ions of excitability : 3. Law of pulsa- 
tions ; 4, Connection of electrotonus with excitability ; 5. Trans- 
mission of excitability in electrotonus; 6. Explanation of the 
law of pulsations; 7. General law of nerve-excitement. 

1. It has already been observed that a constant elec- 
t ric current, if transmitted through the nerve, is able 
to excite the latter; but that this exciting influence 
takes effect ospecially at the moment at which the cur- 
rent is closed and opened, and that it is less effective 
(luring the course of the current’s duration. As yet it 
has been desirable for our purpose, that of studying the 
process of excitement in nerves, to make use of induc- 
tive currents, which are of such short duration tliat the 
closing and the opening, the beginning and the end, 
immediately follow each other in quick succession. 
Without now entering into the question, to be dis- 
cussed later, as to why the exciting action of the cur- 
rent is less during the steady flow of the latter than at 
the moments of closing and Opening, We will now ex- 
amine whether the electric currents which traverse the 
nerves do not act ou the nerves in some other way, 
distinct from their exciting influence. 

Let us suppose that the fctaverses either the 

whole or a portion of a nervfe. which 

the current in the nerw^ cl(>8fe^ wc appropriite intts^^ 
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pulsates, thus iiuli<*ating that something, which we have 
called excitement, has occurred within the nerve. While, 
however, the current flows steadily through the nerve, 
the muscle remains perfectly quiescent, nor is any 
change apparent in the nerve itself. Yet it may easily 
be piwed that the electric current has effected a com- 
plete change in the nerve, not only in that part traversed 
by the current, but also in the neighbouring pjirts above 
and below the portion of the nerve subjected to the 
electric current. The great importance of this lies in 
the fact that it reveals relations lH?tween the forces 
prevailing in the nerves and the proi^'esses of the elec- 
tric currents, which relations are of great im{K>rtance in 
the explanation of the activity of nerves. 

Our knowledge of nerves has not as yet reached 
a point at which it is pc^ssible to understand all the 
changes which occur wdthin them under tlie influence 
of electric currents. Indetnl, but one set of these changes 
can as yet be described : these are the changes in the 
excitability. Of all the vital phenomena of nerves, their 
capacity of being brought into an active condition by 
irritants has at present alone been studied by us. This, 
as has been said in the previous chapter, may te quan- 
titatively determined. Experiment shows that the ex- 
citabilitj’ may bo altered by electric currents. If a 
small portion of a nerve is placed on two wires in such 
a way that an electric current may be caused to traverse 
this portion, it appears that not only the portion actually 
traversed by the current, but the nerve beyond this, 
also suffers changes in its excitability. In order to 
study these, let us imagine several pairs of wires ap^ 
plied to the nerve n 'n! (fig. 30). Through one of 
these pairs of wires, c d, let a constant current be ■ 
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conducted ; by means -of proper apparatus the current 
niuy be strengthened or weakened, and may be closed 
and interrupted by means of a key at 8. Let a current 
from a sliding inductive apparatus pass through another 
portion of the nerve, e.g. a h, and let us find that posi- 
tion of the 8(;condary coil at which the muscle exhibits 
marked pulsations of medium strength. The changes 
which occur in these pulsations when the current in 
the portion c d alternately closed and interrupted 
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must now be observed. It is found that these change 
depend on the direction of the current within the nen^e. 
If the current passes in the direction from c to <2, then 
the action of the same irritant is weakened in the pdr- 
tion a 6 as soon as the current is closed, but regains its 
former strength as soon as the eurreht is interrupt^. 
In this case, therefore, the escitabhit^ in the febntiguohs 
portion a b was lowered or hindei^ -by (hh dnfltrentee 
of the constant current traversing the porUbhh 
however, the constant current is revei^, so t^^ 
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pisses from d to c, the influence of the irritant seems, 
on the contrary, to increase in a h when the current is 
closed, and to resume its original strength when tlie 
current is interrupted. In this case, therefore, it ap- 
{>ears that the acticui of the current tends to increase 
the excitability. If the wires e / are next connected 
with the stHHmdary coil of the inductive apparatus, and 
if the irritants are again applied in such a way that 
weak but noticeable pulsations occur, these latter are 
strengthened when the eurreut in the portion c d jKisses 
from c to d ; and are, on the contrary, weakened when 
the current is in the opposite direction. In these two 
series of experiments the irritant was applied in out* 
case al)ove, in the other case Ixdow, the constant cur- 
rent. Both cases showed consistent results. As soon, 
that is, as the irritant acted on the side of the pomtire 
dectrode or the anodty through which the eurnmt 
ontereil the nerve, the excitability was in both t-ases 
lowered. But when the irritant was applied on the 
side of the negative electrode or the kaihodey through 
wlijich the current emerged from the nerve, the irritant 
being strengthened, the excitability increased. 

These changes in the excitability may be shown 
throughout the whole length of the nerve; but they 
are strongest in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
portion traversed by the constant current, gradually 
decreasing upward and downward from the electrodes. 
In order to find w’hether a change in the excitability 
also occurs within the electrodes, the current must be 
made to traverse a longer portion of the nerve, and the 
irritant must then be applied to a point within the 
electrodes. According to the point at which the elec- 
trode is applied, various changes may be shown to occur 
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here also. If the irritant is near the positive electrode, 
tlie excitability is lowered ; near the negative electrode 
it is increased ; and between the two occurs a point at 
which no noticeable change in the excitability takes 
place under the influence of the constant current. 

From all those experiments we may infer that*a 
nerve, one pfirt of the length of which Is traversed by a 
(•(oristaut ciirrent, pfisses throughout its whole length 
into an altered condition, and that this is expressed in 
the excitability. One part of the nerve, that on the 
side of the positive electrode, exhibits decreased excitar- 
bili<y; the part of the nerve corresponding with the 
negative electrode exhibits increased excitability. This 
altered condition is spr.)ken of as the electrotonus of the 
nerve, the condition which exists on the side of the 
anode being distinguished as anelectrotonus \ that' Si 
the side of the kathode as hiteUdwtonus. Where the 
anelcctrotonus approaches the katelectrotonus, a point 
occurs between the electrodes at which the excitability- 
remains unchanged ; this is called, the nmtral 
The neutral point does not, however, always lie exactly 
between the electrodes; but its position dej^nds on 
the strength of the applied currents. Whei^^e cur-; 
rents are weak, it lies nearer the anode ; when they 
are stronger, it is situated nearer the kathode ; dnd 
when the currents are of a certain medium stren^h, 
the neutral point is exactly midway between the t#o^ 
electrodes. 

This electrotonic condition of the nmei inay 
hibited as in fig. 31. In this n indiesate^ th^^ 
a and k the electrodes, a signi^ing the anode, h tSe; 
kathode. The direction of the current within 13^^^ 
is, therefore, that indicated by the arrow* In ^def 
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indicate the change which the excitability undergoes at 
any definite point in the nerve, let ns sup|>ose a straight 
line drawn at this point at right angles to the longitu- 
dinal direction of the nerve, and let this line be made 
longer in proportion as the cliange is greater, la order, 
moreover, to show that the changes which occur toward 
the anode are of an opposite tendency to those toward 
the kathode, let the line on the ainxle side be drawn 
downwartl, that on the katluwie upward. Hy connecting 
together the heads of these lines a eurv'e is ofttaint^rl 
wliit li diagnmunatically represents the changes at cadi 
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point. Of the three curves, the inithlhi represents the 
condition under the influence of a current of medium 
strength ; the other two curves, indicated, the one by 
short lines, the other by a dotted line, reiwesent the 
conditions under the influence of a strong and of a 
weak current respectively. These ciirves show that the 
changes are more marked in proportion as the cur- 
rent is stronger ; that they are most strongly developed ; 
eiactly at the electrode points; and, finally, that thi}; 
nentr^ point, under the influence of currents of dif*S 
ferent degrees of strength, assumes a variable positiop: j 
between the electrodes. s 
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2. Apart from these changers in the excitability 
whicli are thus observable while a continuous current 
passes through the nerve, others can also be shown to 
occur immediately after the opening of the current. 
Indeed, the excitability altered in electrotonus does not 
imraediately revert to its normal value when the cur- 
rent is iuterrupted, but only regains this after the lapse 
of a short time. The duration of the changes in the 
excitability observable after the opening of the current 
is greater in pro|3ortion as the current is stronger and 
its duration is longer. These changes, which, to dis- 
tinguish them from the electrotonic changes, are called 
Yiiodljicationa of the excitabilitj’’, are not merely the 
continuance of an electrotonic condition, but are some- 
times completely different from the latter. If, for in- 
stance, the experiment is tried at a point near the 
aiKxle, at which the excitability is decreased during the 
ccmtinuance of the current, the excitability is found 
to be increased immediately after the opening of the 
current, and it is not till after this that the original 
normal excitability is regained. Similarly, in the neigh- 
bourhocHl of the kathode, the excitability decreases for 
a short time after the opening, of the current, after 
which it again increases, and only gradually regains its 
normal condition. As a rule, these modifications do not 
last more than a few parts of a second. If, howeY^, 
the constant current has been long present in the nerr^i 
these modifications may endure for a somewhat Idpger 
period. On account of their transient natru'e it & di®- 
cult to observe and test them. The change of 
tion which follows the opening of the current 
nerve may, moreover, lead to excit^^nt in 
so that, on: the opening of a cuiren^^ 
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present in the nerve for some time, a series of pulsa- 
tions or an apixirent tetanus is oeensionally observ^ni. 
This phenomenon has kmg’been known as an opening 
tetanus, or as Hitter's tetanus. The connection existing 
b**tween these changt^s in the excitability, and the fact 
that the nerve may be excited by electric currents, has 
led to the adoption of a view' of the electric excitement 
in nerves which we shall not be able to develop until we 
have more closely studied electric excitement itself, 

3, If a continuous current is pjissed through a nerve, 
and is alternately closed and opened, the excitement 
appears to occur irregularly, sometimes at the closing,, 
sometimes at the ojKMiing of the current, and oi'casion- 
ally even at l)oth. Closer observation has, however, 
shown tliat very definite-^laws cimtrol this, provided that 
attention is piiid to the strength of the current and its 
direction within tlie nerve. l^€^t us first examine these 
phenomena as they occur in fresh nerve, and, as we found 
that the conditions in the nerve change very rapidly 
in the neighb^urlwx)d of the cut. end, let ns commence 
our obser\'ations at a low point in a fresli nerve, of 
which as great a length as possible has beem extracted. 
For this purpose it is especially necessary to [x>ssess a 
convenient means of graduating at will the strength of 
the applied currents. Various mctluxls have l>een used 
for this purpose. The Ijest is that which is based on 
the distribution of the currents in branching conduc- 
tors. The electric current, on being made to traverse 
a conductor which separates at any point into two 
branches, divides, the strength of the currents distri- ? 
bated into these two branches not being alvirays equal, 
but being in each branch in inverse ratio to the resis* > 
tance offered in that branch. Si5uppt)sing Uiat the nerve ? 
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is inserted in one branch, and that the resistance of the 
other branch is altered, then the strength of the cur- 
rent passing through the nerve will change, although 
the conductor which contains the nerve remains Un-r 
altered ; the current within the nerve will increase 
in strength when the resistance in the other branch is 
increased, and it will decrease when ^he resistance in 
this branch is decreased. 

The resistance of a wire being proportionate to its 
length, it is only necessary to arrange, as the conductor 



S, a wire the length of which can be in sonte way 
altered. Tlie simplest way of doing this is by extend- 
ing the wire in a straight line and moving a slidii^- 
piece along it, so that any required length of the wire 
may be brought into the conductor. Such an apparatus 
is called a rheockordy from p/ps, a current, and xpp^f 
a chord — because the current is conducted along a wibe 
extended like a chord. A r^oochonl of the sintplest kiiid 
is represented in fig. 32, The; cuireht ofi: the chain 
PZ traverses ^ yr&ff A cqh- 
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duetor to the nerve, and returns from there 

to the slide which slips along the wire A B. The 
bnmeh-inirrent traversing the nerve is strengthent*d or 
weakened according as this slide is placed further from 
or iitnirer to A . 

Bv nirt^ins of a rlieix^hord of this sort there is no 
difficulty in nmking the currents within the nerve so 
wt*ak that they exercise no influence at all. If their 
strength is tlu*n gradually increased, a pulsation is 
always first sotm to cxcnr in the fresli nerve when the 
current is chased, whateviT tlie directum of the current 
within the nvr\i\ Iii order to lx? able to indicate the 
direction, it has l>ccoine customary to sjxntk of such a 
cun*eut, wlu*n it within the nerve from a centnd 

to the more peripheric |)arts, as de.scmdinff^ and when 
it pisses in the opjxisite direction, as asceiuiinfj. 

Asc'ending and desc^ewling currents, therefore, when 
they are weak, afford pulsations only on the closing 
of the current. If the strciigth of the current is in- 
creased, pulsations grudirally begin to (»ccur als»:» on 
the opening of the current, at first usually with the 
descending current, though, when the strength is in- 
creased yet more, they wcur in connection with the 
ascending current also. Finally, the pulsations in all 
four cases are of equal strength. If, however, the 
strength of the current is yet further increased, two 

these four pulsations again become weaker — the 
clo.sing pulsation with the ascending current, and the 
opening pulsation with the descending current* A 
strength of current is at last reach(?d at which these 
tw^o piilsjitions entirely cease, so that pulsations occur 
only on the closing of the descending, and on the^ 
opening of the ascending currents. These phenomena^ 
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which represent the dependence of the excitement of 
the nerve on the strength and direction of the current, 
are spoken of as the law of pulsations. This law is 
represented in the following' table, in which S signifies 
closing, 0 opening, Z pulsation, and R rest — i.e. no 
pulsation — the duration of the currents being indicated 
by the arrows. 


J.AW OP PULSATIOXS IX THE CASE OF FBESH NEBVE. 



j Ciirrc^nt Weak 

Current of Medium 

1 Strength 

1 

Current Strong 

1 

S, Z 

0 , a 1 

S.Z 


s, z 

0, R 

T 

S,/. 

0, R 

s.z 

0 ,z 

S, R 

6,z 


As soon as the nerve dies, the phenomena under 
the law of pulsations change. If weak currents are 
applied to a fresh nerve, which in either direction 
produce pulsations only on the closing of the current, 
and if then, the currents remaining entirely unaltered, 
their influence on the nerve is tested from time to 
time, it will be found that pulsations gradually begin 
to occur on the opening of the current; these are at 
first weak, but they continually become stronger till 
they are fully equal in strength to the pulsations 
resulting on the closing of the current. This condi> 
tion is retained for some time, after which the closii^ 
pulsations of the ascending 'current and the opining 
pulsations of the descending current becoaone weaker, 
and finally entirely disappear, so that the descending 
current produces only closing pulsataoBS, smd" the' 
ascending current only opening puisations ; and this 
condition endures until ,the; «ci^^ 
examined is entirely expended* the 
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comiug gradually weaker, and finally disappearing en- 
tirely. The law of pulsiitiuns in the case of dying 
nerve may also be represented in tabular form, tliree 
stages of excitability being distinguished; the sign4> 
remain the siune as in the foniuT table. 

l.AW OK rrLSATltiNS IX THK CASK OF DYING NKUVK. 
(rr.der the Application of Weak Currents.) 

‘ First StiiK'e ■ SniCttnU Stiiirt* J‘ Thir»I 

; i s. z o, K ; s. z i>, z | s, z o, u 

^ is. Z (Ml S. Z i». Z j s. II n, z 


It is at once apparent that th^^se two cases of the 
Jaw of pulsation, occurring in difterent circumstances, 
tuitirely agree. The sequence of the phenomena wlucli 
occur at the detuh of the nerve on the appHcid ion of cur- 
rents of little jx)\ver is exactly the same as that wliich 
may V>e elicited from a fresh nerve by gradually increas- 
ing the strength of the current. In other words, if the 
nerve is irritated with weak, unvaried currtmis, these 
act on a fresh nerve, after a time, in exactly the same 
way as currents of medium strength, and, after, a 
isomewhat longer time, as ix)werful currents would have 
acted. In order to understand this, it is necessary to 
recall our previous experiences of the clianges in the 
excitability at the death of the nerve. We found that 
in that case the excitability at first rises and attains a 
maximum before it again falls. Bupiming, therefore, 
a fresh nerve is irritated by means of currents of definite; 
but weak strength, and supposing that this nerve is ex^ 
amined after the lapse? of a short time, during which itsi 
excitability has risen, it is evident that these weak cur^S 
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rents must already act as would stronger, and that, when 
the ejtcitability has risen yet further, that they will act as 
very strong currents. The expressions weak, strong, and 
rne<liam currents bear no absolute meaning, the same 
in the case of all nerves, but must always be under- 
st<»od relatively to the excitability of the nerve. That 
which iu the case of one nerve is a weak current may 
evidently act us much stronger in the case of another 
nerve the excitability of which is much greater ; and, 
moreover, one single nerve, at diflferent times, may be 
conditioned in this respect as though it were two diffe- 
rent nerves, if its excitability has in the interval under- 
gone considerable cTiimges. There can, therefore, be 
no difficulty in understanding how, as the excitability 
gradually rises, the action of weak currents gradually 
l^ecomes equal to that of medium and strong currents. 
One striking fact must, however, be observed. As the 
excitability after it has reached its highest point begins 
to fall again before it entirely disappears, it might be 
supposed that the same ciurrents which at the extreme 
height of the excitability acted as strong currents, 
Avould now act again as currenta of medium strength, 
and then as weak currents;, before they entirely lose 
their iK)wer. According to this, the third stage of 
excitability, in which a closing pulsation is observable 
in the case of the descending* current, an opening pul^ 
sation in the case of the ascending current, should 
be 8uex;ecded by a fourth and a fifth stage, of which 
the fourth should resemble the se^nd, and the fifth 
the first. This has indeed been said to occur by some, 
observers, but it does hot appci^ as a rtiie* In explaha;^ 
tion of this, it has been assiimed that ho only 

an apparent decrease of the mratabilit^^^ 
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it has reached its highest point. It must, moreover, be 
renieiubered that it is never merely a single cross-section 
of a nerve which is irritated, but always a portion of 
greater extent, and that the excitability measuretl by us 
is in reality only the average excitability of the various 
p<.)ints wirhin the irritated jiortion. It may further be 
assumed that the excitability at each point, when it 
lias reached its height, is very rapidly, if not instan- 
taneously; destroyed. As this, however, occurs sooner 
at the higher than at the lower points, it follows 
also that the excited portion, beginning from the top, 
gradually becomes a powerless thread, which is, how- 
ever, still cajxible of transmitting Mwtricity. The ex- 
citement ix'curs in reality only in the lower division of 
the ix>rtion irritated, and this, as long as it retains any 
power of action, must remain at the highest point of 
excitability.* 

4. In studying the law of pulsations we attended 
only to the closing and opening of the current, eutindy 
disregarding the periml during which the continuous 
current flowed through the nerve. In reality, the 
nerve, as a rule, remains unexcited during this period. 
Sometimes, however, esp*cially on the aj)pliealion of 
but moderately pnverful currents, an enduring excito 
ment expressing itself as a tetanus in the inusc’le is 
observable while the current lasts. Ascending and 
descending currents do not behave quite alike in this 
matter. The latter are followed by tetanus, even in the 
case of currents of somewhat high |x)wer, while the ; 
ascending currents are only followed by tetanus when 
they are weak. In all cases tins tetanus is, however, 
but slight, and cannot be cornpired with that which 
‘ Sec Kotos and Additions, No. 6. 
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may be induced by repeated separate irritations, for 
instance, by inductive shocks, or by frequently and 
repeatedly closing and opening a current. It thus 
appears that variable curfents are better adapted 
for effecting the excitement of a nerve than are con- 
stant currents. Inductive currents, though their dura- 
tion is f xtremely short, may be regarded as simildr to 
constant currents which are re-opened immediately 
after being closed. True pulsations may indeed be un- 
failingly elicited, even with constant currents, if, by 
using suitable apparatus, they are but momentarily 
closed, and are then again reopened. But experience 
of the law of pulsations shows that either the closing 
or the opening are under certain circumstances alone 
sufficient to elicit pulsations. As we know that the 
altered condition called electrotonus is produced in th*e 
nerve by closing the current, and that on the opening 
of the current this condition gives place, if not im- 
mediately, yet after a short time, to the natural con- 
dition, we may, therefore, assume that the excitement 
of the nerve is actually due to the fact that the nerve 
passes from a natural into an electrotonic condition, or 
back again from this into its natural state. We may 
suppose that the smallest particles of the nerve are 
transferred, on the intervention of electrotonus, from 
their normal into changed positions, and that this mo- 
tion of the particles is under certain circumstances con- 
nected with excitement. We have, however, found 
that a nerve, when electrotonus intervenes, is distin- 
guishable into two parts, the conditions of which evi- 
dently differ; -for in the one, that of katelectrotqnus^ 
the excitement is increased, while in the ^ 
of anelectrotonus, it is d^reas^. It 
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be possible that these two conditions diifer,m the re- 
lation which they bear to the exciteuicnt. Indeed, 
Pfliiger supposed that excitement (xviirs only at the 
commencement of kaielectrotonus anti at the cessation 
of anelectrotoiius. On the basis of this hy|K>thesis the 
phenomena of the law of pulsations may be exjdained; 
antr it Ix^coiiies intelligihle why on the closing and 
opening of the current pulsations stanetiines <K*cur and 
are sometimes absent. In order, however, fully to 



Fig. 33. Ei.i:t tiiotoxi h. 

understand this hy}K>thesis ninl tiie law of pulsations 
based upon it, we must study the phenoincnji of elec- 
trotonus more closely than we have yet done. 

5. NVe have already seen that the excitability is in- 
creased on the side of the kathode during the closing 
of the current, and is decreased on the side of the 
anode. Easy as it is to prove this law itpder the appli-; 
cation of weak, or medium currents^ it is sometimes:; 
very hard to do so when the current .causing the, ele<jT;‘ 
trotonus is strong. Let us again imagine that the;; 
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nerve, 33) is traversed between c and d by an 

ascending current, and that it is irritated between the 
points e and/, above the portion traversed by the current. 
The muscle is accordingly at n% as in our pre^us ob- 
servations. Irritation takes place on the side of the 
kathode. An increase in the excitability should there- 
fore occ ur. Tliis may easily be shown when the cur- 
rents used for effecting eleetrotonus are weak. If, 
however, the current used for this purpose is somewhat 
strengthened, no increase in the excitability is ob- 
servable; and, indeed, if the currents are sufficiently 
strong, it becomes quite impossible to effect contrac- 
tion in the muscle by irritation at e f. This may seem 
to afford an exception to the law of the electrotonic 
changes in the excitability. But from the previous 
cxpctriments it is evident that this must not be in- 
ferred. Possibly the excitability is in reality increased 
at c / in entire accordance with the law ; but in order 
that the action of the excitement at this point should 
become visible, the excitement must pass throtigh the 
portion under the influence of electrotonus, as well 
as through the anelectrotonic portion lying below the 
latter, and it may be supposed that this propagation of 
the excitement meets with an insuperable obstacle in 
the condition of strong anelectrotonus which prevails 
there. It can indeed be shown that this is the case. 
If the current is reversed, so that it flows in at descends 
ing direction through the nerve, then frritation at 
t he portion a i will invariably shew the existence of 
heightened excitement, however etropg the cuiient , 
may be. But -the portion a k “ now tinder^ ^ctly the. 
same .conditions to was the pcstipn s/iprewously. It iS 
in itself, very iminolMible that^^e ntove 
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in two such entirely similar cases. The difference 
Ix^tween the two cases consists solely in the fact that 
in the latter the katelectrotonic point examined is 
sitiuiteil immediately next to the muscle, so that its 
condition of excitability can be indicated directly by 
the muscle ; while in the case first observed, the con- 
dition of excitability at tlie point e t\ tefore it can find 
t^xpression in the muscle, must find means of j>iissing 
through the otherwise altered [)4)rtions cd and a b. Now 
it may, on the other hand, be shown that transmission 
ill a nerve under the influence of elcctrotonus really 
takes place at an altertxl speed. In the katelectrotonic 
portion the mte of propagation is but little aUereil — 
is, jHThaps, slightly increased; but in the anelectro- 
tonic portion it is markedly decreased. From this it 
may he inferri»<l that aneUx't rot onus not only decreases 
the excitability, but also hinders the projxigatioii of the 
excitement ; and that where the anelectrotonus is strong, 
propagation is even entirely prevented. 

fi. This not only explains the apparent exception to 
the laws of elcctrotonus, Imt also afibrds explanation of 
the fact that strong asi*eiKling currents, when closed, 
are followed by no pulsations. We know that a strong 
electric current induces kateleetrotou is in the upper 
half, anelectrotonus in the lower. According to Pfliiger’s 
hypothesis, excitement wciirs in the nerve only at the 
point at which katelectrotonus intervem»8 ; that is, on 
the closing of the ascending current, in the iip[)er j)or^ 
tion of the nerve. In order (x) reach the muscle, this 
excitement must pass through the lower portion of the 
nerve, and as this is strongly anelectrotonic, it presents 
an obstacle to the further passage of the exciteineiit; 
The excitement which occurs in the upper half is, there^ 
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fore, unable to reach the muscle, so that pulsation is 
necessarily absent on the closing of the current. 

In order to apply the corresponding case to the 
opening of a descending current, the help of another 
hypothesis is required, according to which the great 
modification which follows the disappe^nce of katelec- 
trotouus, and which so greatly decreases the excitability, 
also involves a hindrance to transmission. This assum{> 
tion has not yet been experimentally proved ; proof is 
indeed difficult, on account of the ephemeral charac- 
ter of the modifications. The similarity of negative 
modification to anelectrotonus, both decreasing the 
excitability, favours the hypothesis that in negative 
modification also an obstacle is afforded to transmission. 
According to this view, the case is the same on the 
opening of a descending current as on the closing of an 
ascending current. According to Pfliiger’s hypothesis 
excitement occurs on the opening of a current only in 
that portion of the nerve at which anelectrotonus dis- 
appears. This, in the case of a descending current, 
is the upper portion of the nerve. In order to reach 
the muscle thence, the excitement would have to tra- 
verse the lower portion, which is at the same time taken 
possession of by a strong negative modification, and this 
prevents propagation of the excitement; no opening 
pulsations, therefore, occur in the case of the descend- 
ing current. 

Pfliiger supported his hypothesis by the following 
experiment. Mention has already been made of the 
so-called Bittef’s tetanus, yrhich intervenes when h 
current which has traversed a ndrve for some titi)e is 
interrupted. According to Pfliiger’s h3pothe8i8, this 
excitement should also be lo<»ted on the side of tl»e 
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anode. If an iisoeiidiug current is passed Ibrough a 
nerve, the aninle side is situated in its lower portion ; 
but if the current is descending, then it is situated in 
the uppc'r p)rtion. If Hitter’s tetanus is induced by 
means of a descending current, and if the nerve is bi- 
sected between the electrodes iininediately after the 
opening «>f the current, the tetanus at once eeiises. If 
the sjinic experiment is tried with an asccndingcurrent, 
then the cutting of the nerve in no way influences the 
tetanus. 

A’et another proof of the truth of thivS hy|K>thes!s is 
afforded by Pfliigt^r's study of the excitement of the 
sensory nerves by an electric current. As the terminal 
ap|Kiratus of sens*)ry nerves, by the action of which the 
irritation is recognised, is situated at the opposite end 
of the nerve, it seems that the law of pulsations should 
prevail in an opposite way to that in which it pre- 
vails in the case of the motor nerves. Pfliiger as- 
certained that in reality strong ascending currents 
induce sensation only when closed, strong deseending 
currents only when opened. The explanation is the 
same in this case as in that of the motor nerves. On 
the closing of the descending current, excitement oc- 
curs in the lower |x)rtion of the nerve. In order to 
effect sensation the excitement must pass to the spinal 
marrow and the brain ; it w'ould have, therefore, to pass 
through the upper parts of the nerve, where it would be 
checked by the strong aneleetrotonus W'hich prevails 
there. The opening of the ascending current has a 
similar irritating effect on the lower parts of the nerve. 
In order to reach the spinal marrow and bniin, this 
excitement would have to passthrough the upper parts, ; 
where, in this case, it would be checked by the strong; 
negative modification. 
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The only ekplaTwition of the fact that weak currents, 
whatever their direction, act only on being closed, is 
llmt the changes in the nerve probably begin more 
quickly than they disappear on the closing of the cur- 
rent. The diftereuces are, however, very slight; and 
a very slight strengthening of the current suffices to 
elicit optming pulsations of the nerve also. This is 
especially true of the descending current; if the nerve 
is not quite fresh, opening pulsations may occasionally 
be observed even in the case of very weak ciirrenis 
which do not as yet afford any closing pulsations. 
This is connec‘ted with the circumstance that the ex- 
citability is somewhat greater in the upper than in the 
lower portions of the nen^e. The natural superiority 
of the closing pulsation is thus cancelled in the case of 
the descending ciurrent, and opening pulsation is con- 
sequently rendered more easy. 

7. From what has been said it seems very probaWe 
that every excitement in the nerve is due to a change ' 
in its condition, which might be directly shown in the 
case of the electric current by the electrotonic change 
in the excitability. The more quickly these changes 
occur, the more easily are they able to excite the 
nerve. This law is exhibited even in the case of 
non-electric excitement. It is, for instance, possible 
by gradually increasing pressure on the nerve entirely 
bj crush the latter without producing any excitement^, 
fhough every sudden pressure is, as we have seen^ 
inseparable from excitement. A similar feet may he 
observed in the case of thermic and chendcal im 
tion. From this it may be inferr^ that the excitement 
in the nerve is due to a certain form of motion of ite 
smallest particles, and that a sudden blow xa 
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adapted for exciting thh !itt>tion tlnin is slow action. 
That oven slight ineeliunical disturbances are capable 
of producing excitement, nlthougli the nerve is not 
eriished. has been proved by Heidenhain, He attached 
a small ivory hammer to the instrument which we have 
already il escribed under tlie name of Wagner's hammer, 
aihb having laid tlie nerve on a small ivory anvil, 
placi'd the latter under the hammer in such a way 
that the latter tapped gently on the nerve. The result 
of this was strong tetanus lasting for several seconds. 
To obtain a more accurate eonception of the mechanism 
of nervous excitement, it woukl be necessiiry first to 
learn accurately (he arrangement of the smallest par- 
ticles in the <juiescent nerve. Now we shall later on 
examine certain behaviour of the quiescent nervf? from 
which conclusions may be drawn as to the regular 
arrangement of the smallest particles. While postjxai- 
ing the closer examination of these details, we may at 
■^present try to explain the facts of excitement as clearly 
as circumstances permit. For this end we will assume 
that the particles of the nerve are retained in an en- 
tirely definite relative position by molecular forces. 
Excitement can, accordingly, only intervene when the 
particles are displaced from this position and are set in 
motion. The more pwerful are the forces which retain 
the particles in their balanced position, the greater 
must be the forces which move thfun, and, therefore, 
the smaller is the excitability. It must also be ex- 
plained that the separate particles of the nerve mutu- 
ally influence each other, each particle influencing the 
other and helping to retain it in its relative position. 
A comparison drawn by du Rus-Reyinoml may be used 
to make this s(jmewhat: involved explanation more ^ 
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intelligible. It is a well-known faet that a magnetic 
needle suspended by a thread assumes such a position, 
in consequence of the magnetic attraction of the earth, 
that (»iie of its ends points to the north, the other to 
th(? south. Now, supposing a series of many magnetic 
needles, all suspended one behind the other in the same 
meridiau line, as in fig. .34, then each of these needles 
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will be yet more firmly retained in its position by its 
neighbours, for the adjacent north and south poles of 
the needles mutually attract each other. If, for ex- 
ample, we wish to move the middle needle, No, 3, more 
force must be used to do this than would be necessary 
if the needle were alone. But when the centre needli. 
is turned, tlie immediately adjacent needles cannot re?- 
main at rest, but. are similarly deflected ; these exercise 
a similar deviating influence on their neighbours ; and 
so on. So that the disturbance created one point 
in this series of magnetic needles passes like a wave 
through the whole series. 

This evidently bears much resemblance to that 
which takes place in nerves. It explains not only, 
how a disturbance commencing at any point in thi^ 
nerve propagates itself^ but also how each separate pai^? 
of the nerve is able to influence the other parts. We 
have already found that the excitabiKty of any point olf 
the nerve increases if the immediately superior pottioh 
of the nerve is cut away. The magnetic needles jshpw 
that just in the same way e^h is more readB 
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able when of its neighbours have beeu removed. 
AVitlioiit, therefore, assuming other resemblances be- 
tween tlie forces which act on the magnetic uetHlles 
and tht)se present in the nerve, we umy accept the 
eom[)arison so far that we may imagine the nerve to 
consist of sep;irate minute partich*s, arranged one Ijchind 
the other in the longitudinal direction of the nerve, 
ami mutually retaiuiug each other in thi»ir iK>sition. 
Xv>w, if there are forces wlueh retain the particles in 
this relative position yet more firmly, it is evident that 
they must lessen the <‘xcital>ilily ; while, on the otlier 
hand, su<*h fonx^s ns tend to move the nervi'-partieles 
from their relative posithms must at the same time 
decrease the strength of their connection, and must 
therefore re^nder the nerve more excitalde. As regards 
the electric cMirrent, we havi? seen that the twr> |>oles 
act on the nerve in opjK>sit(? wavs. We may, therefore^, 
assume that by one pole, the positive, the nerve pir- 
tieh-s are retained in their (jiiiescent p4)sition, while by 
the negative pole, on tlie other hand, they are disturbed 
from this position. If this is the case, it (explains the 
fact that exciteiinatt occurs only at the negiitive p»le 
when the current is closed. The excitability is in- 
creased at the positive pole on the opening of the cur- 
rent ; here, therefore, there occurs a movement of the 
particles such as fdlows tlie closing in the negative 
pole, so that in tins case the exeiteinent can occur on 
the opeming of the current. 

The fact that the nerve remains unexcited by 
changes in its condition, although tl)ese same changes 
if they occur suddenly do induce excitements, bears so 
aignificaiitly on the explanation of the nervous processes, 
that we must study it in yet greater detail. The fact 
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may be most easily and surely shown in the case of 
electric excitement, as there is no difficulty in allowing 
the strength of the currents to inertjase or decrease 
more or less gradually. l.et the apparatus be arranged 
as in fig. 35 in which the nerve is traversed by a 



rurr('nt, the strength of which may be altered by moving 
the slide S. Let a key be inserted in the circle, and let 
the slide be so placed that pulsations occur on the 
closing and the opening of the current. On placing the 
slide S close to A (in which position the resistance ih’ 
< he bninch jS is nil, so that no current passes through 
the nerve), and pushing it slowly forward to its former ' 
position at S, the current within the nerve sloyrly in- 
creases from zero to its former strength : on again pfush- 
ing the shde slowly back till it touches A, the strength 
of the current again slowly decreases to 0. Itt'oeither 
of these cases is the nerve e^i^ted. As soon, however, 
as the movement qf the sUd6 is in any vray effected^^ 

’ E. da Bois-Beymond basdescrib^ wwatos of this tort 
ihe tmae of Sekvaitkuitgtrkeoekopdt 
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with great speed,' the nerve is exeited and tin* muscle 
pulsates. When, thereiV»re, the current being cUisevl 
or opened by means of the kev, the nerve is excited, 
this is due to the fact that tlie strength of the current 
increases with great rapidity from zero to its full 
strength, or sinks from the lattt r to zero. 

The facts thus observed explain wliv inductive 
shocks, which are of but vt‘rv short duration, and in 
which closing and opening follow each other in such 
rapiil succession, arc so especially cajKible of exciting 
tin* ncrv«‘. All inductive sh<H‘ks are not, however, 
equally atlaptetl for this purpose. Wluui, making use 
of the inductive apj)jirat us already described, the current 
ill the primary coil is closed and then interrupted, the 
result is the creation of two eurrimts ditfering in their 
direction in the secondary coil, these being the closing 
inductive current aiul the oiMUiing inductiv<» current. 
If these are made to pass through a nerve, the exciting 
inflnenee of the latter is always mueh greater than that 
of the former. Tliis can be very plainly shown by 
placing the seeundary coil at a distanct* from the pri- 
mary. liy tliis means, a distancr* may always be found 
iat which the opening inductive current is active, while 
closing inductive current as yet exercises no in- 
ftuenee; if t lie coils are tlnui lirought iieartT to each 
other, the latter also be<oines active. If, however, 
when the coils of the inductive apparatus are in any 
jKKsition, the secondary coil is connected with a multi- 
plier, then the deflections of the magnetic needle are 
always of equal strength in the canr of lioth inductive 
currents, nerve, therefore, exhibits a diflTeronce 

which the midtiplier is inwipable of indicating. It has,;- 
however, been shown that the two iniluctive currents? 
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differ entirelj;^ in duration. The cloHing inductive cur- 
rent increases slowly, and decreases just as slowly, 
while, on the other hand, the opening inductive current 
very rapidly athiins its full strengtli and ends just as 
qnii'kly. It is to this difference that the latter evi- 
dently owes its greater physiological effect.* 

Let Its return to the experiment as first arranged 
with the rhe<K‘luird. Instead of pushing along the 
slitle between A and Sj it may be moved backward or 
forward Iw'tween any two jK)ints. The current in the 
in this case, never ceases, but is either strength- 
ened or weakened according to the direction in which 
the slide is moved. If the latter is moved suddenly 
and with great speed, it may produce excitement ; but 
the nerv(‘ always remains unexcited when the mov^ 
incut is gradual. It therefore appears that it is i&!ot 
thf^ ax.‘tual closing and opening of a current which is 
requirtHj to excite the nerve, but that any change, 
whether it strengthens or tveakens the current, is suffi- 
citmt (o effect this, provid<?d that the alteration isV 
sufficiently great and sufficiently rapid. Closing and 
optmiiig are but special cases of alteration pf the cw-? 
rent in which one of the limits to the strength 
current = 0. The following law regarding the 
excitement of nerve may therefore be stated^ 
change in a current tmrermng a nei've may 
latter if it is snficiently Strang^ and if it occurs ^th 
enficient 8pe£d. We have however seen that this law 
has very many exceptions. For under certain circuin- 
stances a greater alteration (the closing of a strong 
asi^ending current) may appear to be without effect; al- 
though one less strong takes effect. If; however, it is 

* See Notes and Adaifcioiis> No, 6. 
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ailiuittAHl that in such cases exeitenient does in reality 
take }>laeis l>iit that it is not observable on account of 
external circumstances (hindrance to the propagation to 
tlu^ muscle ), then these exceptions may be said to be 
mt^rt'l V apparent. Mortnaver, assuming that the changes 
ill the strength of the currents within the nerve only 
excite in CMiiseipience of the fact that they bring about 
changes in the molemilar condition of the nerve, and 
combining with this all that we know of the effect of 
or hi?r forms of nerve irritation, the following law regard- 
ing nervous excitement may be regarded as the linal 
result : — 

Excitement of the ner*:e depends on a cfuinge in 
its molecular condition, ft occarff as soon as such a 
cJictnge is effected inith sufficient speed. 

It may be adch^d that this law is in all essential 
p<*>ints true also of muscle. But it appe^ars that tlie 
molecules of muscle are more sluggish than arc those 
of nerve, so that in the fornvT very tninsitmt influences 
may more easily lx*- without effect.* 

* Sec Notes and Additions, Nos, 7 and 8. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

1. Klectric plienemiena; 2. Electric fishes; S. Electric organs: 
4. Multiplier and tangent galvanometer^ 5. Difficulty of the 
study; 6. Homogeneous diverting vessels; 7. Kleotjomotive 
force ; 8. Electric fall ; il. Tension in the closing arch. 

L As yet in examining the essential qualities of 
innseles and nerves we have disregarded a series of 
important phenomeim common to both, in order that 
we may now treat them as a whole. We refer to the 
electric actions which proceed from these tissues. 
Muscles and nerves are especially distinguished among 
all other tissues of the animal body by the fact tbht 
they exercise very regular and comparatively powerful 
»*lectric action ; and from the relation existing between 
electric currents and the excitabilitjr of muscles and 
nerves it may be inferred that these independent eleci* 
trie actions bear some relation to the essential qualities 
of muscles and nerves. 

It is true that electrie actioii is exhibited in other 
animal, as well as vegetable tissues; but these are ♦ery 
slight, and are apparently insignificant.^ Electric cutt 
rents aire so easily generated under all oircumstances 
that it is not very surprising that ti^iC^s of are 

* An exception is perhaps afitordi^by the electrics pheb^nmiia 
of the leaves of Which' ^ 

tioned, ■ -v"' ^ ■ 
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evervwhmi to be found. In the researelius in which 
we are alx»ut to eiigatje, we must always (mdeavour as 
far as possilde to ext.*lude these accidental currents, or 
at least ti) distiui^uiish them frv»m those currents which 
it is our task to examine, aiul the causes of which lie 
in the aniuial tissues themselves. Apart from muscles 
and nerves, but one tissue seems endowed with some- 
what strong eleetrie actum; this is that <*f the glands. 
This has, indeed, not as ^'et betm fully prove<i, l)ut it 
has been shown to be in a very high degrtn* probable. 
In connection with tliis it is a very interesting fiict that 
t lie glands are in some physiological respects very similar 
to the muscles, and that they bear the same relations 
to nerves as do muscles. 

2. There is, on tlu' other hand, a tissue in whicli 
electric action is exhibited in far greater strength, sv» 
that its nature was known long before it was recog- 
nised that muscles and nerves possi*ss the same capa- 
city. Tliis tissue does not, however, occur in all 
animals, l)iit only in a few' iishes, which on tliis account 
are called electric tishes. In these animals special 
organs of peculiar structure occiir, in whieh, as in an 
electric battery, currents of very ctaisiderable strength 
arise, the discharge of which is caused liy the influence 
f>f the will, the animal using this pmviT tr> frighten its 
enemies, or to benumb and kill its jaey. Long before 
the’world knew anything accurately as to the physical 
nature of electric phenomena, such powerfiil influences 
as are exhibited in electric fishes di(l not Jail to attract 
the attention of chance observers. Notices of these 
remarkable phenomena are actually found in ancient 
writers; and the Roman poet Claudius Claudianus* 
‘ He lived in Alexandria toward the end of the fourth centuxj; 
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hai;! given a very vivid description of these actions in 
the following lines: — 

‘ Who has not heard of the power of the dreadful 
ray, the* benumbing force to which it owes its name.* 
Formed only of gristle, it swims slovdy against the 
waves or creeps sluggishly on the waterwashed sand. 
Xaturo has armed it with an icy poison, has poured 
into its marrow coldness to freeze and stiffen all living 
things, and lias filled it with everlasting winter. To 
these gifts of nature it adds craft, and, conscious of 
j)owi*r, it remains quietly stretched among the sea- 
grasses ; yet when some animal, swimming upward to 
th<‘ ,sea;top, passes near, unpunished it fearlessly feeds 
<»nihe living limbs. Nor when, having carelessly bitten 
at si.ime bait, it feels the line, the bent luKik in its mouth, 
does it attempt flight, biting itself free, but craftily 
ereej)ing yet near<?r to the dark hair-line, conscious of 
its power, it pours^he electric breath from its poison- 
<ms veins far and wide over the water. The electric 
fluid Hiishcs along hook and line, harming even the 
fisherman where he stands above the w^ater ; from the 
lowest depth the dreadful lightning flashes, and passing 
along the hanging line, by the magic of its power 
carries cold as of ice through the rod, wounding the 
strong arm and curdling the blood of the fishennt:n, 
w'lio, terror-struck, throws away the baneful prey, and, 
careless of his line, hurries homeward with dismay.’ 

After the theory of 61001x10117 had received a new 
development in consequence of the discoveries of 
Galvani and Volta, these fishes were firequently studied 

01di*r notices of the Toipedo ocewr in Pliny, ^liap, Oppian (whi^ 
poem on fishing Claudianns appears to lUive kiKiwnX andin 
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by various observers, artd the electric character of their 
innate force was incontrovv'rtibly shouni. Faraday's 
study of the electric eel, and du Bois-Iieyinond’s of 
another eh*otrie fish, are especially important. 

There are three fishes, especially, which have been 
proved to possess this capacity for giving electric shocks. 
These are, the electric ray of the Adriatic and Medi- 
terraneiin (Tor/w/o eMn'm and T. marmomta) i the 
electric eel (tryaiHott/s electricn»). which occnrs in the 
fresh waters of South America ; and lastly, another elec- 
tric fish (Malaptemrus ehdncuit or M. hcai/joisis), 
which has but recently been carefully sttidiiMl, and 
which occurs in the rivers of the Hay of lienin on the 
east coast of Africa. We cannot omit this opjiortnnity 
of inserting Alexander von Humboldt’s description of 
the electric eel and its action ' : — 

* The cnx'odile and the jaguar are not, however, the 
only enemies that threaten the South American horse ; 
for even among the fishes it has a fhmgerous foe. 'I’lie 
marshy waters of Hera and Rastro are filled with innu- 
merable electric eels, which at pleasure are able to 
discharge a deadening shock from every jKirt of their 
slimy, yellow-speckled bwlies. This sp<‘cies of gymnotns 
is about five or six feet in length. It is powerful enough 
to kill the largest animals when it discharges its ner- 
vous organs at one shock in a favourable direction. It 
was once found necessary to change the line of road 
from Uritucu across the siivannah owing to the number 
of horses which, in fording a certain rivrdet, annually 
fell a sacrifice to these electric eels, which had accu- 
mulated there in great numbers. All other species of 
fish shun the vicinity of these formidable creatures. 

• }tefV9 of Nature, 
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Even the angler, when fishing from the high bank, is 
in dread lest an electric nh^x^k sliould be conveyed to 
him along the moistened line. Thus, in these regions, 
tlie electric tire breaks forth from the lowest depths of 
the waters. 

‘ The mode of capturing the gymnotus affords a pic* 
tiiresque spectacle. A number of mules and horses are 
driven into a swamp, which is closely surrounded by 
Indians, until the unusual noise excites the daring fish 
to venture on an attack. Serpent-like, they are seen 
swimming along the surface of the water, striving 
cunningly to glide under the bellies of the horses. 
By the force of their invisible blows numbers of the 
poor animals are suddenly prostrated ; others, snorting 
and [milting, their manes erect, their eyes wildly flash- 
ing with terror, rush madly from the raging storm; 
but the Indians, armed with long bamboo |x>les, drive 
them back into the midst of the pool. 

* By degrees the fury of this unequal contest begins 
to slacken. Like clouds that have discharged their 
electricity, the wearied eels disperse. They require 
long rest and nourishing food to. recover the galvanic 
force which they have so freely expended. Their 
shotrks become vreaker and weaker. Terrified by the 
nois<^ of the trampling horses, they timidly apprewh 
the brink of the swamp, where they are wounded by 
har|ioons, and drawn on shore by non-conducting poles 
of dry W(H)d. 

‘ Such is the remarkable contest between horses and 
fish. That which constitdtes the invisible but Uyii^ 
weapon of these inhabitants >of the water— that ^liichj 
awakened by the contact of moM abd dissimilax 
tides, circulates through all the organs of animals 
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plants — that which, flashing amid tlu? roar of thunder, 
illiuninates the wide <*anopy of heavtMi — which binds 
iron to iron, and directs the silent recurring course of 
the magnetic needle— all, like the varied hues of the 
refracttni my of light, flow from one eoinmon source, 
and all blond together into one eternal all-j)ervading 
power.’ 

3. All electric fishes are distinguished by the pos- 
session of peculiar organs in which the idectric discharge 
originates. These resemble powerful batttTies, which 
eau Ih" put in action by the will of the animal, and 
which then generate currents which, passing through 
the water, meet and act upon other animals which 
hapjKUi to be near, so that tl\e latter may even bo 
thus killed. These electric or<jan.% as they are called, 
are fanned on the siuneplan in all the three above-inen- 
Tioned genera of fishes. They consist of a large iiumbt*r 
of minute uiul delktito pliites which, arranged sid«* by 
side and enclosed in coverings of connective tissue, 
form the whole organ. In the Turpetlo tht\se organs 
lie flat on either side of the vertebral column. In the 
Gyranotus and tlie Maktpterarm they are arranged 
longitudinally ; and in the latter they form a closed 
tube, in which the animal is concealed, its head and 
tail, as it were, alone proje<*ting. The se|>:irate plates 
of which the organ consists are arranged, therefore, 
horizontally in the Yorpedo, vert ically in the 
and Maktpteimrus. Each of tlu^so plates consists of 
an extremely delicate membrane which, when the organ 
is in a state of activity, exhibits positive electricity on the 
one side, negative on the other. The currents of the 
numerous plates combine as in a battery, and thus all 
together aiford a very powerful current. With each 
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plate is cormecteil a nerve-fibre, by means of which 
the animal is capable of voluntarily effecting the elec- 
tric discharge, just as voluntary muscular contractions 
can be effected by means of the nerve* These nerves 
may also be artificially irritated, with the result of pro- 
tiiicing one or more electric shocks,,just as irritation of 
a motor nerve elicits one or more muscular contraction. 
The analogy of ele<.'tric organs and of muscle is, in fact, 
from a physiological point of view, complete. 

Mention must yet be madp of the fixct that forms 
nearly alli(‘d to these fishes— for instance, the various 
forms of ^'‘hich in structure resemble rays — 

possess similar organs, though these have not as yet 
)u*en shown with any certainty to be capable of any 
oli ctrie actiini. It has, moreover, been assumed that 
tlie luminous organs of certain insects are to be referred 
to (‘lectric forces ; but this has not been in any way 
proved. 

4. Before entering further into the statement of the 
<*le<*tric ph(?nomena in animal structtires it 'will be neces- 
sary to say sometliing of electric phenomena in general, 
and of the means of exhibiting them. 

It is well known that an electric current results 
wlien two different metals are in contact 
with each other, or with a fluid. Elec- 
tricity occurs in this case as a current, 
that is, in a state of motion; while in 
other cases it exists in a quiescent con- 
dition. On immersing a piece of copper 
and a piece of zinc, as in fig. 36, in a glass 
containing diluted sulphuric acid, and then As slsctrig 
uniting these above the fluid by a wire, murkest. 
the positive electricity passes through the wire from the 
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oopper to the Kimsantl through the liquid from the zinc 
to the copper. A magnetic netnlle is used to indicak" 
the presence of such a current. An electric current, if 
made to piiss panillel to a magnetic needle, deflects 
the latter from its normal |)osition, and tends to place 
it at right angles to its original }K)sition. According 
to the direction i!i which the positive electricity flows, 
and according to the |H>sition of the conducting wire 
relatively to the magnet ic needle, the north p<>le of 
the netnlle is defli>cted either to the east or to the west ; 
so that not only the actual presence of an electric cur- 
rent may be slajwn by means i»f a magnetic ne(*dle, but 
its direction in the wire may also be determined. This 
simple means, however, only serves the j)urpose when 
the current is comparatively strong, for the magnet i<* 
needle is retained in its positimi by the attraction of 
the earth, and the magnetic current must overcome 
this l>efore it am deflect the ntHMlle. In order detect 
weak curr<*nts, the wire through which the current flows 
is wound in several coils niund the needle. As each 
coil exercises a force tending to cause the deflection 
<»f tlie needle, the deflecting force is increas<!il ; and an 
instrument of this sort is, therefor(‘, calh‘d a midiiplirr^ 
In fmler to increase the sensitiveness of this sf ill further, 
the attraction of the eartli must be aniiihilatxMl as far 
as possible, so that even weak curnaits are al)le to cause 
deflection, lliis is accomplished, for instance, by ar- 
ranging a fixed magnet alKne or Indow^ the magnetic 
needle, so that it acts on the latter in a direction con- 

‘ Jf attention is paid to certain cin-unihlanccs, which CJinnot be 
mcntu»ned in detail here, the same instruint'nt <^n also be used to 
measure the strength of currents ; it is, t).er(*ff»re, also called a 
rmouicie^r. 
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trary to that of the attraction of the earth, and by 
carefiJly bringing this magnet nearer until the action 
oi the earth is almost entirely cancelled* Or two mag* 
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netic needles, as similar as possible, are connected by a 
fixed intermediate piece in such a t^t the 
spending poles are turned in opposite tlireei^onsi ' 
the force of gravitation 
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needles in o|)p<».site dirt*ctionw<i, (he ftuve of attraction 
of the earth-maifiietism is entirely, or ahuost entirely 
removed^ so that even very weak (dectric currents, if 
caused to pass roun<l the nee<lle in a suitable way, can 
cause a noticeabU* deflection of the lua^dle. 

Fig. represents a sepsitive multiplier of a form- 
w<dl suitiMl for physiological experiments. The two 
needlt‘s are connected t<»gether, and are susp<*nd(‘d by 
means of a thn^ad of silk from tlie frame h' h ; the screw 
i serves t«) raise the needles to a pr»>per height, so that 
one of them can move fretdy witliin the coils of tin* wire, 
the otiier above the latter and f)ver a graduated circle, by 
which the deflection eflt*eted by the current can be mea- 
sured. The very thin wire, enclosed in silk, is wound 
on to the frame C\ the binding screws f f serve t<» 
transmit the current. 

The use of the multiplier for physiologicud pnrptis<?s 
Ims recently considerably cle<‘n*ased, owing to the more 
jx^rfect adaptation of another f«>rm of apparatus, called 
the tangent galvanometer, for such purposes. The ad- - 
vantage of this consists in the fiu‘t that it is not only 
very sensitive, but it also allows the strength of th<‘ 
current to be measured. If, for (?xainplo, the deflec- 
tions of tlie magnetic needle an* very slight, the strength 
of the currents may V)e regarded as pro{x>rtionate to the 
trigonometrical tangents of tlie angh? of deflection.* In 
order to measure slight deflections of this sort, our 
former method of observation by means of the mirror 
and lens may be used (chap, iv., § 3, p. 57). Either 
the magnet is in itself reflecting, or it is connected 
with a mirror, and is suspended by a silk thread in a 
copper sheath, which is closed by plates of looking- 
> See Notes and Additions, No. 9. 
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ghwis. The electric current can be transmitted through 
the coils B' B, which move on slides, in order that by 
(heir greater or lesser distance from the magnet, the 



sensitiveness of the instratneht Btfty be gr^nated: 
will. In order to measure the ^^ecUon% a gradttot^ 
scale is placed parallel to the isiixoF in its qni> 
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cscent position, and its reflection is observed through 
the lens as described in Chap. IV., § 3. This may also 
Ix^ used to render the deflection visible to u large audi- 
ence, by allowing the light of a siifliciently powerful 
lamp to fall on the mirror and throwing the reflection 
on to a scrotm by means of a lens. In order to in- 
crease the sensitiveness of the instrument, the influence 
of gravitation on the deflecting magnet is decreas(xl, as 
alreiidy described, by means of a properly arninged 
magnet. 

0 . Having, in one or other of these ways, providt^l 
as sensitive a multiplier as may he, all that is necessary 
is to connect the animal substances whii h an? to 1h» ex- 
amined with this, and then to obsi^rve whether dt‘flec- 
tion occurs or not ; whether, that is, with the arrange- 
ment selected a current is present or not. Hut the 
more scuisitivo is the multiplier, tlu^ harder is it to 
connect any part of an animal with it in such a way 
that no currtuit occurs, luad it would lu* a niisiake to 
snpjK»s«? that all tliese currents are elicited by the ani- 
mal substances themselves. If, for example, the emls 
of the wires of the multiplier are connected with two 
wires of the same metal— for example, copper ; and if 
these wires are immersed in a conducting fluid — for 
example, diluted sulphuric acid — considerable deflection 
of the neeille always occurs, owing to the fact that the 
c»»pper wires are never so homogenous that they do 
not tliernselves generate a slight current. If platinum 
wires are used instead of copper, these can, it is true, 
Iw rendered homogeneous by careful electing; but this 
homogeneity soon disappears, so that even with this 
metal currents result which depend solely on the dis-^ 
simihr nature of the metallic surfaces. Fortunately, 
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there are combinations of metals with fluids which are 
free from these faults. Two pieces of zinc, the surfaces 
of which have been amalgiimated by smearing with 
Huicksilver — ^wdiich have, therefore, been equally covered 
with a coating of zinc-amalgam, a combination of zinc 
and quicksilver — act as though entirely homogeneous if 
they iire iiumers(?d in a solution of sulpliateof zinc; and 
these metals retiiin their homogeneity even when elec- 
tric currents traverse the metals and the fluids. 'The 
wire of the multiplier may be connected with strips of 
amalgamated zinc of this sort, and these may be im- 
mersed in a solution of sulphate of zinc without any 
<lefl<‘ction being indicated even by a very sensitive mul- 
ti pli<*r. Wliile, therefore, it might lead to serious error 
if the wires of tlie multiplier were brought into imme- 
diate contact with the animal substances to be ex- 
amined — as elec^tricity would, in such case, be generated 
at. the point of contact itself— it is possible, by using 
this amalgumated zinc and solution of sulphate of zinc, 
to exclude any foreign source of electricity, and, pro- 
vid(Hi that the animal tissue is properly inserted, to 
be sure that the observed deflections of the magnetic 
needle are really due to electric forces situated in the 
animal substances themselves; The point to be aimed 
at in this experiment is, therefore, to place the animal 
substances in such a position that any ciurents gene- 
rated in them can only pass to the wire of the multi- 
plier through the zinc solution and the plates of amal- 
gamated zinc. 

6. In order to attain tWs object, du Bois-Rejinond, 
to whom is chiefly due our knowledge of the electric 
phenomena of animal tissues, amng^^^ t^ 
in the following way (fig^ 3£f). 
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of the multiplier were connected with two troughs or 
vessels of oast zinc, tlu^ outer surfaces of which had 
been lacquered, while the inner cavity had been care- 
fully ainalgainated. A solution of sidphate of zinc was 
poured into this cavity, aiul pads, f<»riiaHl of many folds 
of hlotting-pitper saturated with the same wtlution, were 
folded over the edge of the vessels in such a way that 



Fig. 39. Ho5Uh;kseoi*s nivKitriNti as rsno by E. I>U Bow 

Keymo.ni>. 

pirt was immersed in the solution, jKirt protruded over 
the edges, and these pads end in a sharply cut cross 
section. Small discs of an isolating substance (vulca- 
nised india-rubber), with the help of caoutehouc bands, 
retained the pads in their places. The vessels being 
pushed toward each other till the puds touched, or tho 
intermediate space between the pa<la being bridged by a. 
third pjid, also satumted with a solution of sulphate of 
izinc, the needle of the multiplier continued unmoved. 
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thus aflFording proof that no cause of the generation of 
currents is present in any part of the apparatus. If the 
body to ha examined is then substituted for the third 
pad, with the result of deflecting the nc^edle, proof is 
aflorded that some cause effecting the generation of a 
ifurrent exists in the liody. The only disadvantage 
of ilie arrangement is that the animal substances thus 
examined, being in contiict with the concentrated solu- 
tion of sulphate of zinc, are corroded, and their vital 
qualities are injured. To avoid tliis, so-called protec- 
tivt? shields, i.e. thin plates of plastic clay (porcelain) 
which has been mixed with a diluted solution of com- 
mon salt to 1 per cent.), are used. These are placed 
on the pads of blotting-j^iper, where the tissue to be 
examined touches the latter. The clay protects the 
t issue from direct contact with the solution of sulphate 
of zinc, though, clay lK?ing a conductor^ the electric 
act ion present in the tissues can reach the zinc and the 
wires of the multiplier. 

7. In examining muscles or nerves by this method, 
according to the way in which the animal substance is 
apjilied, sometimes no deflection of the magnetic needle 
is <»bservable, sometimes slight,and sometimes stronger 
d»‘fl(*etions appear. The same body, for example a piece 
of musele, may in one position afford a very strong cur- 
rent, while in another position it affords none at all. 
In ord{?r to understand this, we must examine the way 
in which the eleetric currents present within the tissue 
examined are able to inipsui^ themselves to the wire of 
the multiplier, in the case of the method of experiment 
selected. ■ * 

Let U8 revert to the simple apparatus (fig. 36, p. 1 ^ 9 % 
in which we first studied the action (tf eleGtric currents 
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on a imgnetic* noedle. A piece of ziuc and a piece of 
copper ari‘ immersed in diluted sulphuric atnd, their 
projecting etlges hidiig couuecti'd by a piece of wire. 
Wlieu in this condition the apparatus is said to be closed. 
Within it circulates a current which j)iisses within the 
wire from the cup|xr to the zinc, and within the fluid 
from the zinc to the copper. If the closing wire is 
observeil by itself, no current arises in it until it is 
joint'd to the appjiratus. And if the apparatus is ob- 
>erved by itself, that is, without the closing wire, there 
is iu» current present in it. It is only in a closed circle 
that a current can be geueratetl. It is, however, in the 
apiKiratus that the cause which under favourable cir- 
cumstances gives rise to the electric current, lies ; for if 
the wire by itself is bent into a circle no current is 
generated within it. Even the cause of the generation 
of currents within the apparatus may be shown. If when 
the appanitus is open, that is, when the circuit is not 
completed by the addition of tl»e connecting win>, the 
projecting edges of the copjau' and zinc are connecti'd 
with an electrometer, the gold leaflets are st*en to di- 
verge, tlius showing that an electric tension prcjvails 
at these metallic ends projecting from the fluid. This 
tension is positive at tlie copper end, negjitive at 
the zinc end. On connecting the two metals by a 
closing wire, the opfK>secl electric currents unite, and 
this is the cause of the current in the wire. The force 
which within the wire exhibited electric tension con- 
tinues to act, and ctiuses the current to continue to 
traverse the wire. This is called tlie eJectromotvve forc^ 'i: 
of the apparatus. It expresses itself, when the appamtus 
is not closed, in the electric tension at the projecting 
metallic ends or poles of the apparatus ; and when tte 
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poles are connecttd together by a closing arch, it finds 
exjiression in the, current which it generates in this 
arch. 

Supposing tlmt the two metals contained in the 
fluid did not protrude from the latter, but were in 
contact with each other within the fluid, then it is 
evident that the appiiratus would be closed in this case 
nlsf», but the dosing arch would then lie within the 
fluid. Through this the current must pass from the 
copper to the zinc, and from the zinc to the copper 
through the fluid. That this is really the case can 
easily be shown, for on the immersed metallic surfaces 
globules are seen to be generated, due to the gases 
generated by the electric current by the separation of 
the water into its constituent parts, hydrogen being 
found at the copper, oxygen at the zinc point. In this 
case, therefore, the apparatus is in itself closed. No 
<?xternal closing-arch is present, the existence of a mag- 
netic current at which can be indicsited by means of a 
magnetic needle. Yet with a multiplier it is possible 
to show the currents circulating in the fluid, and in 
the immersed metals; this may be done by a principle 
spoken of as the distribution of electric currents. 

Let us assume that an apparatus fc is not directly 
closed by a closing-arch, but that from each pole passes 
a wire which touches the conductor, the form of -which 
does not matter, shown in fig* 40 at two points, A 
It can be shown that the electric currents pass in this 
case through the body, but distribute themselves,, not 
merely in straight lines connecting A and B, butj 
throughout tlie body, so that they represent a numbet 
of lines of condnetion, aU of which hi 
the points A and B, whefe th^ electri^ enrrehts enter 
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and leave the iKnly. If the Innly which is inserted is of 
simple form, the separate lines of transmission may easily 
be calculated from the form; in Ixulies of irregular 
shape this is somewhat liard to do, but even in such 
cases it is possible to determine experimentally, not only 
that the eKvtricity distributes itself throughout the 
biHly, but even the lines along which the sepiirate cur- 
rents p;iss. 

Taking a siini)le example, for instance, a thick cyl- 
indrical rixl, in which the electricity passes in at the 



Fig. 10. Di.sTiJinrTio.N of nifc rritRF.vT^i is iicUKori.Aft ftist^vcroits, 

surfiice of one end and out at the other, it is primn facte 
probable that the lines simply traverse the length of 
the rod ptirallel to its axis. AVe n»ay in imagination 
replace the rod by a bundle of wir(?s, each of which will 
in this case be traversed by a i}ortJoii of the %vholo; 
current. If one of these wires is cut, and its ends ape^ 
connected with the multiplier, it is evident that thatil|5 
piirt of the current which traverses this wire mil^l 
pjuss to the multiplier and cause a deflecti<in of th^r| 
needle. But even if the wire is not cut, but is ccaai^ 
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nected with the multiplier at two points in its length, 
in this case also a part of the current must, in ac- 
cordance with the law of the distribution of currents, 
branch off through the multiplier. 

8. This may be made intelligible in another way. 
We saw that a certain electric tension exists at the poles 
of an open apparatus, and that the opposed tensions 
of the two poles are the causes of the current in the 
closing wire. If the poles were but once charged with 
proper quantities of electricity, these would unite in 
the wire, with the result of producing an instantaneous 
current. But as, in consequence of the electromotive 
iVirce <if the ap{)aratus, the tension at the poles is con- 
tinually renewed, the current is continuous. So tlmt at 
Iwth ends of a closing wire opposed tensions prevail con- 
stantly, and these act on the natural electricity present 
in the wire, as in every other body, and set it in motion. 
Consequently, while the current flows through the wire, 
(liH'erent tensions must prevail at the various points of 
tlie wire. At the point of contact with the positive 
pole there is a definite pttsitive tension; at the point 
of contact with the negative pole Uiere is a similar 
negative tension, and in the middle of the wire there 
must be a point at which the tension = 0. This may 
be diagrammatically shown by representing the tension 
which iprevails at each point of the wire by a line de- 
scribed at right angles to the wire, the length of which 
represents the tension proper to the point in case. Let 
a (fig. 41) be the wire; then the line a c is the ex- 
pression of the tension existing at one of its «ids, 
which is connected with the positive pole. In older, 
to indicate that the tension et the other offd, 6, iS;, 
negative, i.e. of an opposite kiftd, let the hue 5 d Itet 
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dniwn dowiiwiird from ct Ik In the centre there is no 
tension. At any point between the middle and the 
end (f, say at e, a positive tension nuist prevail which is 
less than that at (t, but greater than 0. It is expressed 
by the line e /. Similarly at any point between the 
midille and the end 6, say at </, there is a definite 
negative tension which may be expressed by the line 
If h. The same thing may be done for each of the 
other points in the wire. If the wire is quite uniform, 
the positive tension decreases quite regularly from the 
end a to the middle, and in the same way the nega- 
tive tension decreases quite regularly from the end b 
to the middle. Uniting the ends of tlie lines which 



thus express the tensions, the n»sult is an oblique 
straight line which cuts the wire in the centre, and 
the distance of which from the wire at any point re^ 
presents the tension at that point. 

This regular decrease in the tensions prevailing in 
the wire may be shown by means of an electrometer, if 
the latter is brought into contact with each jpint ill 
the wire. The gradual decrease of the tensions in iJm 
wire is evidently also the essential cause of the 
ment of the electricity through the wire, for at 
point in the wire there are adjacent portions in whicw 
the tensions gradually become less from left to ngj|t§i 
so that the electricity is enabled to flow froin left 
right. The case is evidently like that of a tube thrOV^iH 
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which water flows, for in that case also the prepare of 
the water gradually and regularly decreases from one 
end to the other. To express this similarity we will 
apply to electric cturents a term borrowed from flowing 
liquids, and will call the gradual decrease in the tension 
the fall in the electricity. 

Let us compare two wires of the same thickness, 
but of xmequal length, a 6 and ed (fig. 42). If a 6 
is inserted between the poles of a chain, the fall is 
represented by the oblique line e /. Supposing a b 


e 



Fig. 42 . Tub electkic fall is diffekent wires. 

removed, and c d inserted between the poles of the 
siime chain, the tensions at the ends would be the same, 
so that the fall in the ease of the wire c(2 may be 
represented by the oblique line g h. It will be ol>- 
served that in the case of the shorter wire the line runs 
much more abruptly, the fell is greater, and the qur? 
rent of electricity advances much more rapidly in this 
wire. Assuming iiow that the' two wires ah and cd- 
are simultaneously attached to the poles of the ehai% 
in this case also the tensions at ^e twd ends must 
equal, but the &11 must be dhErmdiit. Supposing thut 
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instead of these two wires a number of Kt?parate wires 
are nstnU then the s;ime thing hapfxuis; and if the wnres 
are wtdded together into a eominon <’ondueting l>ody, 
this does not essentially alter the conditions of the fall, 
so that we may imagine the whole body to consist of 
these separate wires, in each of w’hich a dehnite fall, 
the steepness of which dejutmls on the length of the 
particular wire, prevails. Th(*st! wires are, liowever, 
merely paths along whicli tlie electric currtmts pass, 
and of wliieli we have already spoken. In the case 
of these paths also definite falls must prwail, and tliestj 
must be more steep in pmportion as the points at 
which the electric currents enter and make their exit 
are nearer t4»gether. 

If. Let us return to the case of a simple wire 
tfirough which a current ptsses. On uniting two 
points in this with two electrometers, these exhibit 
varying tensions, and the difiVrence is greater the fur- 
tlu*r thi* two jxa’nts are separatcfd from (‘acli other. If 
the |K>ints are then connected by a be!it wire, it in 
evident tliat the different tensions at the [mints of 
contact must effect a disturbance in the natural eleo* 
tricity within the applied wires, and consetpumtly inust 
generate an electric current from the point at which 
the tension is greater to that at which it is less. If a 
multiplier is inserted in the applied wire, the needle 
will be (lefl<x?ted. This is as true of a regular as of ah 
irregular conductor. If in the Imdy A B (fig. 43)^ 
electricity moves along various paths, and if, as we 
have seen, different tensions prevail at two points 
such a path, a current must arise if the ends of a behl 
wire are applied to these points, and if the bent ij^ 
is supplied wdth a multiplier the needle will be 
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fleeted. On the other hand, in two different paths of 
conduction there must always be points at which the 
tension is the »ime. For in each path the tension 
l)egins at a certain positive value (at il), and passes 
through a value ^0 to a certain negative value (at B). 
The needle of the multiplier must, therefore, remain at 
rest if the two ends of the wire of the multiplier are 



Fig. 43. Fatiis of EutCTRicirv ik a coNDuerds. 

applied, not to two points of different tension, but to 
two points of equal tension* This" enables us to ob- 
serve whether in any body in which electric currents 
move in any form, two points have similar or dissimilar 
tension, and by systematic experiments of this kind we 
shall evidently gradually obtain an insight into the 
form and relative position of the paths of conduction 
within the body examined. 
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CHAPTER X. 

1. Diverting archos ; 2 . Current-curvo.s aiul tension-curves ; 3. Di- 
verting cylin*k*rsj 4. Method of measuring tension ditTerencos 
by coinpc^nsation. 

1. If the two ends of a bent wire are applied, in 
the way described in tlie last chapter, to any eundiiotor 
which is traversfHl liy currents, then |>art of the curnuUs 
present in the conductor may flow through this wire. 
Part of the ctwreut i.s, as it were, conducted out of the 
b<xly in order to facilitate its examination. Under 
certain circumstances this may cause an alteratiou in 
the conditions of the currents within the conductor. 
We will, however, assiiine that this is not the case, 
Init that the tensions at the points at which the wire 
is applif'd to the conductor are nut altered.* The 
direction and strength of the current which arises in 
the conductor will then depend only on the ditterences 
in tension at the point of contact, and on the resistance 
oSered by the wire. 

A wire of this sort applied to a conductor traversed 
by currents is called a divert uifj arch ; the en<Is of the: 
wire with which it touch^-s the body to be examined, 
are called the feet of the arch ; and the distance 
tween these feet is called the dlntance of temioiu : V 

* The circumstances under which tbc exceptions occur 
be explained here ; yet matters may be urmnged that suob exe0]^;| 
tious do occur. 
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The further nature of tJje arch does not matter 
It may consist of one or more wires, and it may or 
may not include moist wmductors. Only one condition 
must be fulfilled : no electric actions must be caused 
by the contact of the diverting arch with the conductor 
which is to be examined* Now, we have already seen 
that this is unavoidable when metallic wdres are ap- 
plied to moist animal substances. The ends of the 
wire of the arch must, therefore, be connected with the 
zinc diverting-vessels described above (fig. 38). In 
tliis arrangement the clay shields, saturated with a 
salt-solution, represent the feet of the diverting arch. 
»Snch an arch, which neither in itself nor by its appli- 
cation to the conductor under examination aflFords any 
<*au.se for the generation of currents, is an homogeneous 
arch. 

In ordifr to attain a thorough knowledge of the. 
distrilnition of tensions in a conductor, it would ap- 
jiareiitly be necessary to touch all points of the latter 
in turn with the feet of the diverting arch. This is 
easily done in the case of the surface of the body, but 
as regards the inner parts it is hard and often imprac- 
ticable. We must therefore rest satisfied with an 
examination of the surface ; but it may be shown that 
trustworthy conclusions as to the character of the inner 
parts may be drawn from this study of the surface. 

2. Two cases must be distinguished. Either the 
iKKly to be examined is in itself incapable of electric 
action, and the electric currents, the internal distri- 
bution of which is to be examined, are imparted to 
it from external sources; or electromotive forces are 
situated within the body itself, and it is the current^ 
generated by these which fonh the object of reseaxoh^ 
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The ca,se of cugtuuc ti$8iu;s, willi M we are con- 
ceriuni, is of the hitter sort; for we have seen that 
when tlu se are inserted between tlie ends of a homo- 
geneons areh, elect rie action takes place under certain’ 
eireiiinstanees. The fact that in other cases no such 
actiiUi oeeurs will l>c intelligible after the accuuut just 
gi\ eu, for we may assume that in such eases the two 
pniits which are touched by the ends of tlie arch are 
similar in tension. 

Let (^ /> A’ (fig. 44) represent a sivlion through 
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a body in whi(‘h an elect roniotive force is present. For 
the sake of simplicity we will assume that the Ivnly 
is a regular cylinder, and that the- electromotive force 
is situated in its axis; then that which we show in 
th.e case of BODE will l)e (Hjiially true of every 
other sec't ion. Let the* )K»iiit A represent the seat ot 

electromotive force* which sets the fjositive elect ricitj; 
in !noti«:»ii ioivard the right, tlie negative cleetricityj 
toward the left. The whole IxHly is then occupied by j 

* In orrier to Imve a i>liy6icjil hatfis for thin oloctromotivo fCroowiX 
may imaeino the cyliAder to consist of a fluid, a?Kl that at the 
JL is aitualcd a body consisting half of zinc, half of copper. . 
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current-paths. We naturally thi^k of these paths 
within the cyhnder as planes^io that we obUiin current- 
planes, which enclose each other like the scales of an 
onion, and which in tlie section which we figure form 
clased curves all of which pass through the prant A, 
They are represented on the figure by unbroken lines. 
On each of these paths a definite fall prevails, as we 
know — tliut is, in each of these the point immediately 
un the right nearest to A is the most positive, the ten- 
sion gradually decreasing toward and up to the middle, 
where it = 0, then becomes negative, the greatest 
negative tension being immediately next to on the 
left. This is true of all piths or lines of conduction. 
In (*acli there is a point at which the tension = 0| on 
tin* right of this the tension = -f 1 ; yet further to the 
right it = + 2, aial so on up to the greatest tension at 
A ; and similarly in each curve, to the left of the zero 
point there are points at which the tension = — 1, 
— 2, and so on. If all the points of equal tension are 
united, the result is a second system of curves, which 
are at right angles to the current curves, and which are 
represented in our figure by dotted lines. There is a 
curve which unites all points at which the tension = 0, 
another which unites those points at which the tensiou 
= -f 1 , and so on. These may be called teiiaion^aiirvea 
ox iao^electric curves. In the cylinder the section of 
which is liere drawn, these curves e\ddently represent 
planes which cut the planes of the currents already 
mentioned, and which may be called or 

iso-^eleciric surfaces. On the out^de of the cylinder 
these iso-electric surfaces are exposed, and meet the^ 
surface in bent lines, which in the simple 
Nvhich lies before us are all parallel^ that is^ sur&^i 
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whieh out tlu? surfiuvs of the eylinder parallel to the 
surfoees of its ends. The is<veleetric surface reprfv 
seating a tension = 0, cuts the cylinder near its centre, 
and divides it intt» two unec|ual halves, c»f which the 
right is }H»sitivc, and the left negative. The other iso- 
electric curves cut the surfaces of the cylinder in par- 
allel curved lines; and the iso-eh»ctric curves repre- 
senting the grt'atest |>ositive and the greatest negative 
tensions inct^t the surfaces at the central points of the 
end surfaces of the cylinder which, in the figure giv(‘n, 
are marked -f h ainl — b. 

The conditions are not always as simple as in this 
ease. If the l>ody under <‘xaminati«in is not a rt*- 
gular cylinder, and if the electromotive force is not 
situated exactly in its axis, then the arrangenn^nt of 
the iso-electric surfaces is more complex. 'J'he Iwwly 
under exiunination is, Innvever, always cxTiipied l»y a 
system of current-planes inserted one within the other, 
and a system c>f is^>-elc‘etrie surfaces can hv (cmstnieted 
which cut the outt*r surfaces of the IkhIv in curves of 
one form or au«»tlier. AL»ng each curve of the outt*r 
surface corresponding with an iso-clectrie surfa<*c the 
siuue tension always prevails ; on two of these curves if 
adjacent the tensions always differ. lu:*garding therefore 
only the surface, it may he said that if an electro- 
motive force is present within the l3ody, this must cor- 
res|K.»nd with a definite arrangement of tensions on ; 
the surface of the Ixxly. ]^y studying this superficial 
arrangeinfmt of tlie tensions we may therefore draw-^ 
eonclasions from this as to the situation of the electro*^ 
motive force within the body. 

3. The diverting vessels (fig. .38) alme doscribedti 
are not always sufficient for the purjioses of research^ f 
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Apart from the fact that the insertion of the animal 
substances betwetm the pads cannot always be con- 
v<uiiently manag(?d, it is impossible to bring individmd 
points of the substance into contact with the pads. This 
do(*.s liot iiiiitter at all when the iso-electric curves run 
paralhd to <nieh other, as in the case described in § 2, 
on the outer surface of the cylinder. In such cases it 
is al\Yays suhk*i<‘ut to apply the sharp edges of the clay 
discs to the surface in such a way that all the points 
\vin< li (^oine in contact with these edges belong to the 
same iso-(^l(M tric curve. Ihit even in observations on 
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the* surfaces of the ends of the cylinder the case is dif- 
ferent. Here the iso-electric curves form concentric 
eireles. In such cases it is absolutely necessary to 
carr}' out with somewhat greater accuracy the theoretic 
condition that the diverting arch should touch the 
conductor which is to be examined at two points. An- 
other form of diverting apparatus, invented ly du 
Bois-Keymond, is used both for this purpose and for 
conducting currents to the body under examinarion in 
cases where it is important to avoid electrical polari- 
sation. These, which . are usually jsaUed wnpoldf^ 
able electrodeSi are represfented ir fig* 45. The gl^ 
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C 3 *laider ri, somewhat flatteneih is attached to the stand 
A, The socket e and the motor apparatiis on tlie 
column h allow the glass c\din<ler to be placctl in any 
desired position* AVithin tlie cylinder is a strip of 
amalgamated sheet zinc K which can be coiint‘cted 
with the multiplier b>' means of a wire. The glass 
cyli^idcr is closed bohuv with a stopper of plastic cla\" 
moistened with a Sf)lution of common salt, the project- 
ing ends of which can be mou)de<) into a |x>int whi(*li 
touches the smallest jiossible point on the conductor 
to be examined. The space within tin? glass cylinder 
is filh^l with a concentrated solution of sulphate of 
zinc, and thus forms an tmpdarisable and homogene- 
ous conductor betw(‘<*n the strip <>f zinc and the clay 
{K>inT, A second and exactly similar apjKiratus, which 
is only partly represented in the tigtire, provides for 
the diversiou from the other jxu’nt c»f the conductor. 

Whatever form of diverting apparatus is em|)h»yed, 
the determination of the fact whether the two jxiints 
touched by the fe«;‘t of ilie diverting arch have like or 
unlike tension will be more accurate the more sensi- 
tive is the multiplier which is insertinl in the diverting 
arch. By placing the body to be examined in such a 
that the various points in its surface successiv dy 
lie on the |xuis of tlii> iihove-fleseriherl diverting vessel 
{see eh. ix. § 5], or by touching them with the ends of 
the diverting cylinder just inenlioned, it may be db- 
c*overed which points have cfjual tension ^fo^ in suclt; 
eases the multiplier wilt indicate no deflect ion), or, if thft 
points touched are pnccjual in tension, it may be disr! 
covered at which the positive tension is gntatest. For,' 
from this latter point a current must pass through thd, 
multiplier to the prant. at which the positive tension jfi 
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Ifise (or, ill other words, the negative tension is greater), 
a fact which can be recognised by the direc-tion of the 
deflection exhibited by the multiplier. In order, how- 
ever, thoroughly to understand the position of the iso- 
electric curves, it would also be necessary to know the 
absolute amount of the iso-electric tension at each 
point. Instrad of this, however, it is suflicient to de- 
termine the difference between the tensions at each 
t wo points, which may be found by very accurate and 
trustworthy methods.* 

4. To calculate these differences from the extent of 
the deflection of the multiplier would, for reasons which 
cannot here be further explained, be very inconvenient 
and would afford very inaccmrate results. But ■ these 
differences may lie measured with quite sufficient pre- 
ci.sion by a method invented by Poggendorff and after- 
w.'irds improved by du Bois-Reymond. 

If it is required to determine the weight of any 
biKly, the latter is placed in one of a pair of scales, 
and weights are placed in the other until the two are 
again in equilibrium. As in this case the action of 
the two weights on the beam of the scales is to raise 
<'ach other up, they must be equal. This well-known 
principle is,^ however, capable of an important generali-. 
sation. It is,, for examjfle, required to determine the 
attraction exercised by a magnet on a piece of iron. 
The iron is attached to one end of the beam of the 
scales, weights to the other, till the beam is again 
balanced. The magnet being then placed' under fhe 
iron, the balance of the beam is agairL disturbed by the 
magnetic attraction, and weight mu^ be added' tO' the 
other scale before it is r^tored. . It is evident that . 

' See Kotw and Addition^ No. ioi 
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tuuount of woi*i‘ht roijuired for this lattor puriK^se affords 
a moasiiro of tlu* force of attraction between tlie iron 
and the inaijnet. 

In tlie prest^nt case a certain deflection in the iniilti- 
plier results from the diffenuiee in tension at the feet 
i>f the divt^rfiug arch. Jt is nMjuired to measure tlie 
diff'ereuct*. If it is in any way possible to inffiicnce the 
deffeetion of the multiplier in an oppt>site direction, and 
exactly to such a ilegree that the multiplier no lonmn*r 
indicatt's any detleel ion, then the twt> intluenei*s imtst 
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hf ofiual. and the one may ^t rve as a infasure for thier^ 
other. The ex{)eriiiieiit iiidiciilefl in these instancii^i 
is called rae/i.^tn'^iai’id hy corniieamthn. In order taaf 
apply it to the ciise in point, the action of one diiK| 
ference of tension is cancelled hy that of another whi^ 
may be altered at will. The rheoch<»rd, which has 
ready been described, affords a convenient nieai»;M 
doing this. 

la^-t /{ It' (fig. 46) be a wire extendwl. in a.8ti^|K 
line (the line of the rheochord) throngh wliich acui*re*|^ 
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passed from tlie apixiratiis K. W indicates an arrange- 
ment by which tlie current of this apparatus may be 
made to pass as desired either from R to R' or in the 
opposite direction. T is a multiplier by the deflection 
of whicli pr<K)f may be obtained that the current of this 
apparatus remains constant in its strength. The other 
parts given in tlie figure we will for the present dis- 
regard. According to what we have already seen (ch. 
ix. § 7) a definite electric fall must be present in the 
rheoc'hord. Let us assume that the current passes from 
R' to R^ that the tension at R = 0, and that it in- 
errases toward R\ As the rheochord line is entirely 
homogeneous, this increase must take place piite regu- 
larly ; i.e. the tension at every point of the chord must 
be proportionate to the distance of that point from R. 
Now let us imagine that a body, A jB, within which 
an electromotive force is present, is to be examined. 
Naturally two |K)ints on its surface, a and 6, have dif- 
ferent tensions, and it is this difference which is to be 
measured. TTie point a must be united by means of a 
wire (in which is inserted as sensitive a multiplier as 
ixissible) with R ; the point b must be connected by a 
wire with a sliding-piece S which moves on the rheo- 
chord line. Two differences of tension now act on the 
multiplier. Firstly, the dififereuces of tension between 
tile points R and S of the rheochord; and, secondly, 
that betwx^en the points a and 6. If at 5 there is a 
greater positive tension than at a, then the two dif- 
ferences of tension are opposed in action.-^ As the 

' If the positive tension were greater at a than at A, then it 
would be necessary to reverse the direction of the current within 
the rheochord. The commutator 11'^ is therefore inseried to 
this reversal of the ourrotit. ^ 
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difference iix tension between R and can be altered 
by changing the position of S, the slide S may be 
placed in such a position that the two influences exactly 
balance each other, or, in other words, in such a position 
that the multiplier indicates no deflection. Thus it is 
evident that 

~ , h ^ a ^ O 

Dift’eroiico in tonsiv^n at the Diffomiro in toiision nt 

two points of tiie riioochoni. the two pomts of the con- 

ductor. 

or /S — = & — rf ; 

the difference, that is, of the tension between b and a 
is equal to the difference of tension between S and R. 



Fig. 47. Du Bois-Reymoxd’s round compensator. 

The latter is expressed in millimetres, each of whic^* 
itidicates a certain constant amount when a deiinit%; 
rheochord wire is used, and when the current which 
conducted through the latter is of a definite stren^hj ^ 
To facilitate measurements of this kind, du Boi^ 
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Reymond invented a ‘round compensator’ (fig. 47), in 
which the wire of the rheochord r r' is placed on the cir- 
cumference of a circular disc of vulcanised india-rubber. 
The beginning and the end of the wire are connected 



48. Diagkaai of electkic mkasitremumt by means of a 

COMF^ATOR. 

the clamps I and 11; frdm the beginning a. wire 
Hj^sp pisses to the clamp IV. The clainp III 
lielled with the stnall reel >, which is pressed ^ b 
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a spring* against the wire, and replaces the slide. By 
turning the disc tlu* length of the inserted portion of 
the rheochord is altered. 

The whole arrangement is shown more clearly in 
tig. 48, which may at the same time serve as a diagram 
ot‘ the experiments with muscles and nerves, to which 
we are now about to turn our attention. K r' i' S is the 
circular rheochord wire, through which the current of 
the measuring apparatus passes in the direction of the 
arrow ; /x is a muscle, two of the points on the outer 
surface of which, being connected with the multiplier, 
afford a current, which is exactly compensated by that 
portion of the current which branches off from the 
rlieochord at the points rand o. I’he particular length 
o r of the rheochord wire at which this exact compen- 
sation is accomplished, indicates according to tlie fixed 
standard (the degree of compensation) the difference in 
tension at the particular points on the muscle which are 
tested. This length may be found by turning the round 
disc, together with the platinum wire, until the mul- 
tiplier no longer indicates any defledtion. By means 
of a magnifying glass, the length of the inserted wire, 
from its commencement at o to the reel at r, can be 
read off on a graduated scale. 



CHAPTER XI. 


1. A regular muscle-prism ; 2. Currents and tensions in a muscle- 
prism ; 3. Muscle-rhombus; 4. Irregularmuscle-rhombi ; 6. Cur- 
rent of 7.7. (jastrocnemiHs, 

1. Beginning the study of the electric phenomena 
exhibited in animal tissues with muscles, we will at first 
experiment only with single, extracted muscles. Even 
those, however, exhibit phenomena so complex in some 
respects, that it will be better to take first a compara- 
tively simple case. In taking one not exactly under 
natural conditions — if, that is, we use a muscle artifi- 
cially prepared for the purpose of experiment — this pro- 
eeeiling will find ample justification in the greater ease 
with which we shiiU thus be enabled to understand the 
more complex examples which we must afterwards 
examine. 

Taking a regularly shaped muscle, in which the 
fibres are parallel, we will cut out a part of this by 
making two even cuts at light angles to the direction 
of the fibres. A piece of this sort may be called a 
regular muscle^primn. It is, according to the shape of 
the muscle used, either circular or more oval, or flat 
and band-like ; its shape makbs no difference, and the 
length and diameter are of eqnally littlb Recount. The 
only essential point is that all the nanscle-fibres ate 
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parallel to each other, and that the two cuts are made 
at right angles to the direction of the fibres. Fig. 49 
diagrammatically represents a. regular muscle-prism o% 
this sort. The horizontal stripes represent the separate 
bundles of the fibres. The outer surface of the prism, \ 
which therefore corresponds with the upper surfe&e of 
the fibres, is called the longitudinal section (he 
prism ; and the terminal surfiices, at right angles to 
the longitudinal section, are the cross-sections of the 
muscle-prism. The lines running at right angles to 
the direction of the fibres are, as we shall presently 
find, tension-curves. 

A regular muscle-prism such as this exhibits a very 


A/ - - ^ ..U,: 



i 
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Mm/ 


n.'€c' of a' a' a> of a' of a/ 
Fig. 49. A rkgulau MirscLE-PRisar. 


simple distribution of tension. All the lines of tension, 
or the iso -electric curves, run on the surface and are 
parallel to the cross-sections. Round the middle of the 
muscle-prism passes a line separating it into two sym- 
metrical halves; this we will call the equator. The 
greatest ^positive tension to be found anywhere on the 
surface prevails at this point. Every point on the 
equator has a greater positive tension than any other 
point on the longitudinal, or the cross-section. On 
either side from the equator, the positive tension gra- 
dually decreases along the longitudinal section quite 
regularly in until, at the point where 

the longitudiij^^eets the cross-section, it = 0.. 

On the cross-sections themselves the tension is 
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everywhere negative, and the greatest negative tension 
prevails at the centre of these, and decreases fidta these 
points up to where the cross-sections meet the longitu- 
dinal section^. 

J8, f>om this distribution of the tensions it is easy 
to ih|Br the phenomena which the muscle shows when 
it is inserted between the pads of the diverting vessels 
above described, or between the diverting cylinders 
which represent the feet of the diverting arch. It is 
evident that no current will result when two points on 
the equator, or two points on any one of the tension- 
cprves are tested. Nor will any current result when 
two different points, on either side of the equator, are 
connected, if these points are equidistant from the 
equator. Nor will any current result when the two 
cross-sections are applied to the pads ; but, on the con- 
trary, a current will be observed as soon as any point 
on the longitudinal section and any one on either of 
the cross-sections are connected, or when two points 
on the longitudinal section, situated at unequal dis- 
tances from the equator, touch the pads; or, finally, 
when two points on the same cross-section, or twq . 
points, one on each of the two cross-sections, situated' 
at unequal distances from the central point, are con- 
nected. The strongest current will result when a point 
on the equator is connected with the central point on 
one of the cross-sections; weaker currents are gene- 
rated when two unsymmetrical points on the - longi^ 
tudihal section, or two unsymmetrical points on the 
cross-section are connected. All these cases are re^ 
presented in fig. 50. The rectangt^^figure c cJ 
represents a section through thelf^ m^ fehrism^; a h 
wd are tiansversq sections flfrhu^^^e lo^j^ti^ 
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dinal section, and a c and b d are transverse sections 
through the cross-section. The curved lines represent 
the diverting arches, and the arrows show the direction 
of the currents which are generated in these. No 
currents are generated in arches 6, 7, or 8, for these 
unite symmetrical points. 

Moreover, the rate at which the tension decreases 
in the longitudinal section is, not regular, but at a 
gradually increasing speed from the equator to the 
ends. If, therefore, we find these iso- electric curves, the 



tensions of which differ by a definite amount, these, in 
the centre of the muscle-prism, are at some distance 
from each other, but gradually approach more closely 
together toward the edge of the cross-section. If the 
tension prevailing at each point in one side of a longi- 
tudinal section is represented by the height of a straight 
line drawn at right angles to that side of the longitu- 
dinal section, then the curve which unites the heads of 
these lines is level at the centre of the longitudinal 
section, but sinks rapidly down toward the edges of the 
cross-section, A somewhat similar fact is observable oh 
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the cK)ss-sections 5 where the tension-curves, correspond- 
ing with equal diflferences of tension, aife nearer to- 
gether toward the edge of the longitudinal section 
than in the middle. If the feet of the diverting arch 
are equidistant, the currents, both from the longitu- 
dinal section and from the cross-sections, are therefore 
stronger the nearer is the point' under examination to 
the limit between the longitudinal and cross-sections. 
Fig. 51 shows this circumstance : A in the figure re- 
presents the tensions on one of the longitudinal sections 



Fig. 51 . Tension on the longitudinal and cross sections of a 

MUSCLE-PRISM. 


and on one of the cross-sections of the transverse section 
represented in fig. 50 ; while at B the tension-curves in 
a cross-section itself are represented. The latter, if the 
muscle-prism is perfectly round, are concentric circles. 
In order to judge of the direction and strength of the : 
current resulting when a conducting arch is applied to 
any two points of a muscle-prism, it is only necessary, 
to determine the difference of tensions at the feet of 
the arch, and, in so doing, to notice that w;hen positive 
tension prevails at one of these points, negative tension 
at the other, the current through the arch is always in 
■ ’ 0 . 
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the direction from the positive to the negative point ; 
but that, if the feet are both positive, or both negative, 
the current passes from the more to the less positive 
point, or from the less to the more negative point. 
From the curves in A and JS, fig. 51, which show the 
tensions, the currents indicated in fig. 50 may therefore 
easily be discovered. 

3. Once more let us take a muscle, the fibres of 
which are parallel, and cut a piece out of this, but in 
such a way that the cross-section, instead of being at 
right angles to the direction of the fibres, is obliquely 
directed toward the latter. A piece of this sort may be 
called a niuscle-'rhombits ; if the cross-sections are 
parallel to each other, it is a regular muscle-^rhoynbas ; 
if otherwise, an irregiclar muscle-rhombus. In such a 
muscle-rhombus, the distribution of the tensions, and, 
consequently, the form of the iso-electric curves, is 
much more complex than in a muscle-prism. In this 
case the curves are not, as in a muscle-prism, parallel, 
but are sometimes of very complex form. 

It is true that in this case also there is the main 
distinction between the longitudinal section, or outer 
surface of the muscle-rhombus, and the cross-sections. 
The former are always positive, the latter negative. 
But both in the longitudinal and cross-sections a 
diflFerence is noticeable between the obtuse and the 
acute angles. The positive tension is greater at the 
obtuse than at the acute angles of the longitudinal 
section ; and, similarly, the negative tension is greater 
at the acute than at the obtuse angles of the cross- 
sections. Consequently, a peculiar displacement of the 
tension-curves, of which fig, 52 is intended as a re- 
presentation, takes place in a regular muscle-rhombus. " 
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Let ns suppose that the muscle from which the rhombus 
was cut was cylindrical. The two cross- sections will 
then form ellipses; in the case of a regular muscle- 
rhombus, equal ellipses. A section through the longi- 
tudinal axes of both these ellipses will therefore give 
an asymmetrical parallelogram with two obtuse, and 
two acute angles (a rhomboid). Such a section is re- 
presented in the figure. In it, a b and c d correspond 
with the longitudinal section, a c and b d the cross- 
sections. The latter are identical with the longitudinal 
axis of the actual crofs-sections. On the side corre- 



sponding with the longitudinal section, the greatest 
positive tension is no longer found in the middle, but 
is removed toward the obtuse angles, at e and e\ The 
tensions fall very rapidly from here toward the obtuse 
angle, gradually toward the acute angle. In the cross-, 
sections the greatest negative tension occurs near the 
acute angles; and the fall toward the acute angles is 
very abrupt, that toward the obtuse angles is gradual. 
The iso-electric curves on such a regul^ rduscle-!^ 
rhombus in the cross-sections form ellipses, one pole 
of which corresponds with a focus on the edge of the" 
' 0 % ' . 
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cross-section, near the acute ani^le. In the longitudinal 
section they form spiral lines, which run obliquely round 
the outer surface of the cylinder. The electromotive 
equator, which unites the points at which the greatest 
positive tension prevails, forms a line round the circum- 



Fig. 53. The cuurexts in a regular muscle-rhombus. 


ference, which separates the rhombus into two equal 
halves. 

Supposing that a plane is drawn in such a regular 
muscle-rhombus^ through the small axis of the elliptic 
cross-sections, a rectangular figure will be obtained#' 
The muscle-fibres lying in such a section are all cut 
in a similar way, and their condition is exactly alike. 
Therefore in this section also the greatest tension on 
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the longitudinal, as on the cross-sections, is situated in 
the centre, and an arrangement of the tensions exactly 
similar to that in a muscle-prism is observable. 

From what has been said, the direction and strength 
of the currents which are generated on the intercon- 
nection of any points in a muscle-prism by the appli- 
cation of an arch may easily be inferred. They are 
Represented in fig. 53 The direction of the currents 
in the applied arches is in every case indicated by 
arrows ; where there are no arrows the arch connects 
two points of equal tension, so that there is no current 
(e.g. arches 4 and 9). The currents all pass from the 
obtuse to the acute angle, through the applied arches, 
except in the fifth and tenth, in which the direction is 
reversed. 

4. The phenomena in irregular muscle-rhombi do 
not differ essentially from those just described, but the 
arrangement of the tensions is asymmetrical. Passing 
to muscles in which the arrangement of the fibres is 
irregular, it is apparent that each cut made must always 
meet a part of the fibres obliquely, and that, therefore, 
the matter just explained must always be borne in mind 
in explanation of the phenomena, which are sometimes 
very complex. Not to enter too far into details, we 
need only say that the same fundamental principle 
asserts itself in all muscles; everywhere the longi- 
tudinal section, as distinguished from the cross-section, 
is positive; and in all cases there is a point or line in 
the longitudinal section which is the most positive, 
and a point in the cross-section which is most negativei ; 
so that, if an arch is applied, currents pass through this 
from the longitudinal to the cross-sectiqn, weaker cur- 
rents between points in the longitudinal section, and 
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between points in the cross-section respectively. The 
position of these most strongly positive and most 
strongly negative points' depends on the angles which 
the fibres form with the cross-sections, and may be 
found by the rules given in the last paragraph as to the 
influence of oblique section. 

Of all the many muscles of the animal body one 
claims special attention, because, for purely practical 
reasons, it is most frequently used in physiological ex- 
periments : this is the calf-muscle (m. gaatromemins). 
It is easily prepared, even without severing its connec- 
tion with its nerve, a fact which, for reasons presently 
to be stated, is of great importance. It affords, as we 
shall see, a powerful current ; it long retains its capacity 
for action ; and, in short, it has many advantages by 
which we were induced, when studying the activity of 
muscle and the excitability of nerves, to make use of it 
ahnost exclusively. As, how’ever, the structure of the 
muscle is very complex, the nature of its electric action 
is by no means easily understood. We must, however, 
describe at least its main outlines, as w'e must employ 
the muscle in further important experiments. 

In order to understand this action we must pre- 
viously observe that it is not absolutely necessary to 
cut a piece out of a muscle, but that entire muscles are 
also capable of affording currents. In dealing with the 
muscle-prism and muscle-rhombus, we assumed that 
the pieces were cut from parallel-fibred muscles. The 
longitudinal, sections of these pieces retained their 
covering of muscle-sheath {perimysium) and, in factj 
corresponded with the natural surface of the muscle. 
The cross-cuts were, however, made into the actual 
substance of the muscle, so that part of the interior 
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was laid bare. Such cross-sections may be termed 
artificial^ while the longitudinal sections of these prisms 
or rhornbi may be called naturaL Longitudinal sections 
may also be formed artificially, by splitting the muscle 
in the direction of its fibres; and we may speak of 
natural cross-sections, by which we understand the 
natural ends of the muscle-fibres while still closed with 
the ^tendonous substance. N ow the action both of longi- 
tudinal and of cross-sections is the same whether they 
are natural or artificial.^ It is, therefore, always pos- 
sible to obtain currents from an uninjured muscle 
exactly as from artificially prepared muscle-prisms and 
rhornbi. 

5. To the circumstance that it can, while still un-» 
injured, afford powerful currents, is due the special 
importance of the gastrocnemius^ This muscle may 
in all essential points be classed among the penniform 
muscles ; though in reality it is thus conditioned only 
towards its upper tendon, the part toward the lower 
tendon being rather of the character of a semipenniform 
muscle. In order to imderstand its structure, let us 
imagine two tendonous plates, an upper and a lower,, 
connected by muscle-fibres stretched obliquely between 
them, so as to form a semipenniform muscle. Now let 
us suppose the upper tendonous plate to be folded in the 
middle, as a sheet of paper might be,* and that the two- 
folded halves are in apposition. We now have an 
upper tendon plate, situated within the muscle, from 
which muscle-fibres pass obliquely in both directions 
the lower tendon has, however, been so bent by the 
folding of the upper so that the whole muscle is shaped, 
like a turnip split in a longitudinal direction,, the flat 
^ Exceptions to this rule will presently be picwtioned^ 
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surface of which (turned tow'ard the bone of the lower 
leg) is formed solely of muscle-fibres, exhibiting a delicate 
longitudinal streak as the only indication of the tendon 
buried within it ; the arched dorsal surface is, on the 
contrary, clothed, as regards the lower two-thirds of its 
length, with tehdonous substance which passes below 
into the so-called tendo Acliillia. 

It is evident that such a muscle has naturally an 
oblique cross-section, represented by this tendonous 
covering, and a longitudinal section which includes the 
w'hole of the flat, and a little of the curved portion^ 
This muscle can, therefore, without any further pre- 
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paration afford currents; for which reason it may be 
most advantageously used in a large number of experi- 
ments. 

Eegarding once more the structure of the gastro-- 
cnemiua^ as it has just been described, a natural longitu- 
dinal section is recognisable in the whole flat part and 
a little of the upper portion of the curved surface ; and 
a natural cross-section is to be recognised in the greater 
and lower part of the curved upper surface. No second 
cross-section exists in this muscle, for the upper tendon 
is buried within the muscle. The currents which the 
muscle sends through an arch applied so as to connect 
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different points on its outer sur&Lce will now easily be 
understood, and are as represented in fig. 54. It is 
most especially necessary to notice that a strong current 
must be generated on the interconnection of the upper 
with the lower end of this muscle, and that the current 

f 

within the arch is directed from the upper to the lower 
end of the muscle. The upper end must be strongly 
positive for it represents the middle of the longitu- 
dinal section. The lower end must be strongly negative ; 
for it is the acute angle of an oblique cross-section. 
There are very few points so alike in the matter of ten- 
sion that no current results from their connection. A 
case of this kind is, however, shown in the fourth 
arch. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

1. Xeg:ative variation of the muscle-current ; 2. Living muscle is 
alone electrically active ; 3. Parelcctronomy ; 4. Secondary ijul- 
sation and secoudarj" tetanus; 5. Glands and their currents. 

1. The powerful current afforded by an entire m. gas^ 
trocnemiiis enables us to answer the important question 
as to the character of electric phenomena during con^- 
traction. All that is necessary is to prepare this muscle, 
together with its nerve, and to insert its upper and 
lower ends between the pads of the diverting vessel 
already described, and then to place the nerve on two 
wires so that it can be irritated by inductive currents ; 
it must then become evident whether the activity of 
the muscle has any influence on its electric action or 
not. 

In order to carry out the experiment, let us suppose 
the muscle, as shoTO in fig. 55, placed between the 
pads of a diverting vessel, these pads being brought 
somewhat near each other, so that the contact of the 
muscle with the pads is not disturbed by the con- 
traction of the former. The nerve, which has been 
extracted with the muscle, is laid on two wires which 
are connected with the secondary spiral of the inductive 
apparatus. A key, inserted between the nerve and the 
spiral, regulates the inductive currents so that the nerve 
is not excited. When all is arranged, and the multi-^ 
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plier bas assumed a fixed deflection, the extent of which 
depends on the strength of the muscle-current, the key 
at S is opened. Inductive currents pass through the 
nerve, and the muscle contracts. At the same instant 
the deflection of the multiplier is observed to decrease. 
If the irritation of the nerve is interrupted, the deflec- 
tion of the multiplier again increases; and ivhen the 
irritation is again commenced, it again decreases, and 
this process continues as long as the muscle continues 
to aftbrd powerful contractions. 



This experiment, therefore, shows that the current 
of the gastrocnemius is weakened during contraction. 
This may be most strikingly shown by a variation of 
the experiment just described. After the muscle has 
been placed in position and a deflection of the mulfe 
plier has been caused, the muscle- current may be cc^-' 
pensated, as described in Chapter X. § 4. Two currents^ 
equal but in opposite directions— the current of the 
muscle and that of the compensator — now, therefore^*' 
pass through the muscle and cancel each oth^r. 
long as these two cmrents are equals no deflection ca^ 
occur in the multiplier. When ^ 
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tated and the muscle contracts, the current becomes 
weaker ; the current afforded by the compensator thus 
gains preponderance, and effects a deflection which is, 
of course, in exactly the opposite direction to that which 
was originally effectoxi by the muscle. 

There is strong reason to believe that this alteration 
in the strength of the muscle-current really depends on 
the activity of the muscle and is not occasioned by any 
accidental circumstances. Any form of irritant may be 
used indifferently to effect this activity. Chemical, 
thermical, or other irritants may be used in place of 
electricity to irritate the nerve ; or the experiment may 
be made on a muscle which is still in connection with 
the whole nervous system, and the contraction may 
be effected by influences acting through the spinal 
marrow and the brain. But the result is alw^ays the 
same. Even when external circumstances entirely pre- 
vent contraction, the irritated muscle, without changing 
its form, exhibits this decrease in its current as soon as 
it is brought into the condition of activity by irritation. 
If, for example, care is taken that the muscle retains 
its form unaltered, by fastening it in a suitable clamp, 
and if this muscle is then irritated into activity, the 
current decreases in exactly the same way as when the 
experiment is carried out as before described. 

It is an especially interesting fact that this same 
phenomenon may also be observed in the muscles of 
living and uninjured men. It is very hard to prove 
that the electric action of muscles of living animals 
in their natural position is exactly the same as that of 
muscles when extracted; but the fact that on contrac- 
tion exactly the same electric processes occur in muscles 
whether they are in their natural' position or have been 
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extracted is quite certain. E. du Bois-Eeymond showed 
this in the human subject in the following way. The 
ends of the wire of the multiplier are connected with 
two vessels filled with liquid, and the index finger of 
both hands is dipped in these vessels, as in fig. 56. 



Fm. 66. Deflection of the magnetic needle by the w>U< 


A rod arranged in front of t he vessel serves' to 
the position of the hands. Currents <are then prel#i^ ; 
in the muscles of both arms and of the breast, 
since the groups of muscles are symmetrically arranged^' 
cancel-each qtlier, acting one on the othdr. If for any 
reesoh any ; current remains uncancelled, it ,may: be 
compensa^ iii the, way before des^bed, ^^en ' {^^^ 
is thus tmd ‘^e man Strirngly con Jib,e 
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muscle of one arm, the result is an immediate deflec- 
tion of the multiplier, which indicates the presence of 
a current ascending in the contracted arm from the 
hand to the shoulder. If the muscles of the other arm 

fl. *V' 

are contracted, a deflection occurs in the opposite direc*' 
tion. We are, therefore, able by the mere power of the 
will to generate an electric current and to set the mag- 
netic needle in motion. 

Summing up all that has been said, it appears that, 
during muscular contraction, the electric forces acting 
in the muscle undergo a change which is independent 
of the alteration of form in the muscle, and is con- 
nected with the fact of activity itself. As, during this 
alteration, the current which may be exhibited in an 
applied arch becomes weaker, the term neyative-^varid^ 
tion of the musde-ciirrent has been applied to it. 

2. The negative variation of the muscle-current on 
contraction, as described in the last paragraph, is a 
proof of the fact that in the electric action of muscle 
we have to do, not with an accidental physical pheno- 
menon, but with an action very closely connected with 
the essential physiological activities of muscle. It is 
therefore worth while to trace an action of this sort 
more accurately, as it may possibly aid in the explana- 
tion of the activity of the muscle. 

; It may, in the first place, be safely asserted that all, 
muscles of all animals, as far as they have at present 
beeiiWamined, exhibit the same electric actioui Even J 
/smooth muscles act electrically in the sam§ 
though in that case the phenomena are less reguiSi^|j^ 
owing to the fact that the fibres are not so regtife^< 
arranged as in striated muscle. Moreoyer, t]be Selesotfe ' 
activity of smooth muscles seems to 
weaker. 
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Further, it is to be observed that the electric activity 
of muscles is connected with their physiological power 
of accomplishing work. When muscles die, the electric 
phenomena also become weaker, and finally cease en- 
tirely when death-stiffness intervenes. Muscles which 
can no longer be induced to contract even by very 
stroiig irritants may indeed still show traces of electric 
actioh ; but this power soon disappears. Nor does the 
electric activity, when it has once disappeared from a 
rigid and dead muscle, ever, imder any circumstances, 
return, 

Although it may be assumed as proved that the 
electric activity of muscle is connected with the living 
condition of the muscular tissue, it must not, however, 
be inferred from this that this activity is necessarily 
always present during life. It is conceivable that the 
preparation necessary for the study of electric action 
(the exposure of the muscle, its connection with the 
arch, &c.) might produce changes in the living muscle 
which are themselves the cause of electric activity. 
To satisfy this doubt it would be necessary to show the 
previous .existence of electric activity, wherever it is 


possil^ in uninjured men and animals. The great 
diffieuli^yfhich lies in the way of such proof has already 
beefi mentioned. The more complex is the arrangj^, 
ment of the fibres and the position of the sepa^l^f 
mu^es present in any part of the body, the hardej^H - 
how the separate currents of the vsUbtih: 
muficIeA' combine. It must also be added, that the skiiq^ X 
, which the electric action is necessarily observed, ^ 

Itself somewhat electrically active, V and that, in 
oUe^ l^ys alsp, it increases the difficulty of prbVing the ' 


will be again mentioned. 
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presence of muscle-currents. Due regard being had 
to all these circumstances, the conclusion may yet be 
drawn that entirely uninjured muscles situated in their 
natural position are in themselves electrically active. 
It is true that this has been repeatedly denied by many 
observers. Our reason for reasserting it is that the ex- 
planation of the phenomena on the assumption of the 
absence of electromotive opposition in uninjured muscle 
necessitates very forced and complicated assumptions, 
while our view is able to explain all the known facts 
very simply and in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. 

3. The electric action of muscles which, though ex- 
tracted, are otherwise iminjured, is often very weak, 
and is sometimes even reversed ; that is to say, the 
natural cross-section is not negative, but positive, in 
opposition to the longitudinal section. This condition 
is found chiefly in the muscles of frogs which have 
been exposed during life to severe cold. It is, however, 
only necessary to remove, in any way, the natural cross- 
section with its tendonous covering, in order to elicit 
action of normal character and strength. In parallel- 
fibred muscles it is often necessary to remove a short 
piece, of from 1 to 2 mm. in length, from the end 
of the muscle-fibres, before meeting with an artificial 
cross-section in which the action is powerful. 

This phenomenon, which was called pa/relectroThomy 
by E. du Bois-Eeymond, because it differs from the 
usual electric action of muscles, gave rise to that ex- 
planation of the electric phenomena according to which 
the electric opposition between different portions of the 
muscle is not present in the normal muscle, but only 
intervenes on the exposure of the muscle. The diflS- 
culty mentioned above, of showing the muscle-currents 
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in uninjured animals, lent force to this explanation. 
Yet no sufficiently strong proof of this view has been 
brought forward to cause us to doubt the existence of 
electric action in uninjured and living muscles. 

The question does not, however, essentially affect 
the physiological conception of the rdation of this ac-^ 
tivity to the other vital qualities. It is unimportant 
whether the separate portions of the outer surface of 
a muscle are similar or dissimilar in the matter of ten- 
sion. The only essential point is, as to whether electro- 
motive forces are present within the muscle, and whether 
these are in any way related to the physiological work 
of the muscle. Negative variation has a deeply impor- 
tant bearing on this question, so that we will, after this 
digression, return to a more detailed study of this 
phenomenon. 

4. It is unnecessary to tetanise the muscle in order 
to exhibit negative variation. If a sufficiently sensitive 
multiplier is used, a single pulsation suflSces. Even 
without a multiplier, negative variation may be very 
well shown in the following way. 

. On a gastrocnemius prepared with its nerve (fig. 57 ), 
or on an entire thigh (jS,fig. 68), the nerve of a second 
gastrocnemius^ or thigh. A, is placed in such a way 
that one part of the nerve touches the tendon, another 
part touches the surface of the muscle-fibres. The nerve' 
then represents a sort of applied arch, uniting the negar 
live cross-section and the positive longitudinal section^ 
and a current, corresponding with the difference of ten- 
sion at these points of contact, passes through the nerve.* 

} This 'qtrrexit may at the moment of its genera>tion4, i.e. on the 
suddien applhjatibn ^ the nerve, exercise an imtating eUeoi ^ 
thb nerve ;%hd may elicit pulsation, of the muscle. This is ^e 
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If the nerve of the muscle B is then irritated, either by 
closing or by opening a current, by an inductive shock, by 
scission, by pressure, or in any other way, the muscle A 
is observed to pulsate also. This is called second- 
ary pnlsation. The explanation is easy. The muscle- 
current from B during its pulsation suffered a negative 
variation. This variation took place also in that por- 
tion of the current which passed through the applied 
nerve ; and, as every nerve is irritated by sudden change 



Fig. ij7 & 6H , Secondary i»ulsation. 


in the strength of the current, the result was a secon- 
dary pulsation. 

A variation of this experiment is very interesting. 
The heart of a frog continues to beat for some time 
after it has been extracted from the body. If the nerve 
of a muscle is placed on this heart so as to touch its 
base and point, the muscle pulsates at every beat of 
the heart. In this case, the heart-muscle affords the 
muscle-current, the negative variation of which irritates 
the applied nerve and causes secondary pulsation. 

* pulsation without metals’ {Zuclmnff ohm Metalle) which has 
gained celebrity from the writings of Volta, Humboldt, and others* 
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If the nerve of one muscle is placed on a second 
muscle in such a way that no observable part of the 
current passes through the former (as shown in the 
nerve of the muscle C, in fig. 58), no secondary pul- 
sation takes place in the muscle. 

If the nerve of the first muscle is repeatedly irri- 
tated in such a way that the muscle B passes into a 
state of tetanus, then the muscle A assumes the con- 
dition of secondary tetanus. This important experi- 
ment shows that variations of electric activity take 
place in rapid succession in tetanised muscle. !For % 
is only owing to such rapidly succeeding variationkih 
' the strength of the current that a persistent, tetanising 
irritation can occur in the second nerve. Just, as the 
phenomenon of muscular tone led us to the conclusion 
that muscle-tetanus, though the similarity in external 
form is apparently complete, is not a state of rest, but 
that the molecules of the muscle must be in constant 
internal motion during tetanus, so we now find from, 
the phenomenon of secondary tetanus that throughout 
its duration a continual variation occurs in its elec- 
tric condition ; and froui this we may inf^ that elec- 
tric variation is connected with the motion of the 
molecules which causes contraction. 

More detailed study of negative variation has also 
shown that it occurs even in the stage of lateut 
tation, that is, at a time at which the mi^le 
yet altered its external form in any way. It has^ 
been found that the electric change which accpjta <>h ; 
irritation propagates itself when the niuE^li^fi^e ' ^ 
partially irritated at a rate equal to that of the,, proj^^ : 
gation of the contraction (from 8 to 4 m. ' pet second 5;. 
cf, ch. vi. § 6, p, lOO). WT^ep, therefore, a 
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fibre of some length is irritated at one point, an electric 
change at first occurs only at this point ; this continues 
an extremely brief time, and then rims wave-like along 
the muscle-fibre ; and this electric change is then fol- 
lowed by the mechanical change of contraction and 
thickening, which is called contraction, and which then 
propagiites itself in a similar wave-like manner. If, 
however, the w'hole fibre is irritated at once, the elec- 
tric change occurs simultaneously throughout the fibre, 
and this is then followed by the mechanical change. 

5. The glands are in many points very similar to 
the muscles, though their structure is so different. A 
gland of the simplest form is a cavity lined with cells, 
opening by a longer or shorter passage through the 
outer surface of the mucous membrane, or the outer skin 
( corium)^ which lies above it. The cavity may be hemi- 
spherical, flask-shaped, or tubular. In the latter case the 
tube is often very long, and is either wound like a thread, 
or is coiled, and is sometimes expanded at its closed 
end in the form of a knob. These are all simple glands. 
Compound glands are found when several tubular or 
knob-shaped glands open with a common mouth. Sub- 
stances, often of a very peculiar character, are found 
mthin the glands, and are secreted on to the outer 
surface through the mouth. These are the sweat and 
fat of the skin, which are prepared in the sweat or fat 
glands of the skin, the saliva and the gastric juice, 
which, owing to their power of fermentation, play an 
important part in digestion, the gall, which is formed 
within the liver, and other substances. ’ The similarity 
alluded to between the muscles and the glands consists 
in the dependence of both on the nerves. If a nerve 
which is connected with a muscle is irritated, the muscle 
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becomes active, that is, it contracts; and if a nerve which 
is connected with a gland is irritated, the gland be- 
comes active, that is, it secretes. If, for example, the 
nerves which pass into a salivary gland are irritated, the 
saliva may be made to ooze in a stream from the mouth 
of the gland. It is certainly an important fact that, 
except muscles (and disregarding the nerves, which will 
be spoken of in the following chapter), the glands are 
the only tissue which has been shown to possess regular 
electric activity. This is not, indeed, true of all glands, 
but only of the simple forms, the bottle-shaped or skin 
glands. Wherever a large number of these occur regu- 
larly arranged, side by side, it is found that the lower 
surface, that which forms the base of the gland, is posi- 
tively electric, while the upper surface, that which forms 
the exit duct of the gland, is negatively electric. This is 
best shown in the skin of the naked amphibia, in which 
glands abound, and in the mucous membrane of the 
mouth, stomach, and intestinal canal of all animals. 
In these tissues all the glands are arranged in the same 
order, side by side, and all act' electrically in the same 
direction.' In compound glands, on the contrary, the 
separate gland elements are arranged in all possible di- 
rections, so that the actions are irregular and cannot be 
calculated. 

In the skin-glands of the frog, as in the glands of 

' These currents of the skin-gl|inds afford one of the* reasbns to* 
which allusion has already been made (g 2) why- theinddcation of . 
muscle-currents in living and uninjur^ animsds. iabewt With 
culties. As the currents of the skin-glands at two points of the 
skin from which the muscle-current is to be div^ted. are hot 
always of equal strength, therefore the sustipn of the skin ming^a 
with, and affects that of the underlying mu^les, so as to hihder the^^:^ 
deteotion of the latter. * . 
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the mucous membrane of the stomach and intestinal 
canal, it may be clearly shown that the electric force 
is really situated in the glands. On irritation of the 
nerves which pass into the skin by which the glands 
are excited into activity, the gland-current decreases in 
strength, and exhibits a negative variation, just as the 
muscle-current decreases when the muscle is excited 
into activity. In this case, also, a relation therefore 
exists between the activity and the electric condition : 
and this adds to the similarity between muscles and 
glands. 

Engelmann tried to explain the secretion of the 
glands physically, by the electric currents present 
^vithin them. This must, however, be regarded as not 
yet sufficiently confirmed to claim further attention in 
this place. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

1 . The nerve-current ; 2. Negative variation of the nerve-current ; 
3. Duplex transmission in the nerve ; 4. Kate of propagation 
of negative variation; 5. Electrotonus; 6. Electric tissue of 
electric fishes ; 7. Electric action in plants. 

1. In addition to the many points of similarity 
between muscles and nerves exhibited in their be- 
haviour when irritated, it cannot escape notice that 
the nerves also exhibit electric phenomena, and that 
they do this in exactly the same way as does muscle. 
Nerves being formed of separate parallel fibres, these 
phenomena are exactly analogous to those in a regular 
muscle-prism ; only that in a cross-section of a nerve, 
on account of its small extent, differences of tension 
cannot be shown at the various points, and the cross- 
section must be regarded as a single point. 

In an extracted piece of nerve all the points on 
the upper surface, that is, on the longitudinal section, 
are as a fact positive, in distinction from those on the 
cross-section, which ate all of one kind. On the longi- 
tudinal section the greatest positive tension is always 
in the centre, and the tension decrees toward the 
cross-sections, just as in the muscle-prism, at first 
slowly, afterwards more abruptly, as shown in fig. 69. 

Because of the small diamete]r of the nerve-trunks, ' 
distinction cannot, of course, be diuTO between straight 
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and oblique cross-sections, such as we made in the case 
of muscle; nor can phenomena due to the oblique course 
of the fibres be detected, as in muscle. Where larger 
masses of nerve-substance occur, as in the dorsal mar- 
row and brain, the course of the fibres is so complex 
that nothing can be affirmed except that the cross- 
sections are always negative in distinction from the 
natimil upper surface or longitudinal section. 

2. If a current is conducted from any two points oil 
the longitudinal section of a nerve, or from one point 
on the longitudinal section or one on the cross-section, 
and if the nerve is then irritated, the nerve-current 
evidently becomes weaker. It does not matter what 
form of irritation is used, provided that it is sufficiently 
strong to cause powerful action in the nerve. It thus 
appears that in the nerve, as in the muscle, a change 
in the electric condition is connected with its activity, 
and that this change is a decrease, or negative variation 
of the nerve-current. We must now go back to the 
statement already made (chap. vii. § 2), that the ac- 
tive condition of the nerve is not shown by any change 
in the nerve itself. We then found it necessary, in 
order to observe the action of the nerve, to leave it in 
undisturbed connection with its muscle. The muscle 
was used as a reagent, as it were, for the nerve, because 
in the latter neither optical, chemical, nor any other in- 
dicable changes could be observed. In its electric quali- 
ties we have, however, now found a means of testing 
the condition of the nerve itself. Whatever view is 
taken as to the causes of electric action in nerves, it 
is at least certain that every change in the electric con- 
dition must be founded on a change in the nature or 
arrangement of the nerve substance; and that there- 
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fore the evident negative variation of the nerve-current 
is a sign — as yet the only known sign — of the processes 
which occur within the nerve during activity. This sign, 
therefore, affords an opportunity of studying the ac- 
tivity of the nerve itself independently of the muscle. 

3. E. du Bois-Eeyinond made an important use of 
this fact in order to determine the significant question, 
whether the excitement in the nerve-fibre is propagated 
only in one, or in both directions. If an uninjured 
nerve trunk is irritated at any point in its course, two 



actions are usually observable ; the muscles connected 
with the nerve pulsate, and, at the same time, pain is 
caused. The excitement has therefore been transmitted 
from the irritated point both to the periphery and to 
the < centre, and it exercises an influence in both places. 
Now, it may be shown that in such cases two diflfer- 
ent kinds of nerves are present in the nerve-trunk 
— motor nerves, the irritation of which acts on the 
muscle; and sensory nerves, the irritation of which 
causes pain. In some places each of these kinds of 
fibre occurs separately ; and, where this is the case, ini- 
tation of thei one results only in motion, irritation of 
the other only in sensatioh. It is evident, therefore, 
that the experiment in no way determines whether wh# 
a motor nerve alone is irritated^ the excitement is trspis- 
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mitted only toward the periphery or also toward the 
centre ; or as to whether, when a sensoiy nerve alone is 
irritated, the excitement is transmitted only toward the 
centre or also toward the periphery. For as the sensory 
nerves do not pass at the periphery into muscles, by 
means of which their actions could be expressed, there 
is no means of telling whether the excitement in them 
is transmitted to the periphery. But our knowledge of 
the electric changes which occur during activity affords 
a means of determining this question. For these 
changes are observable in the nerve itself, independently 
of the muscles and other terminal apparatus. If a 
purely motor nerve is irritated, and is then tested at a 
central point, negative variation is found to occur in 
this also; and similarly, if a purely sensory nerve is 
irritated, negative variation may be shown in a part of 
the nerve lying between the irritated point and the 
periphery. This, therefore, shows that the excitement 
in all nerve-fibres is capable of propagation in both 
directions ; and that if action occurs only at one end, 
this is due to the fact that a terminal apparatus capable 
of expressing the action is present only at that end,* 

4. If negative variation in the nerve current is 
really a necessary and inseparable sign of that condition 
within the nerves which is called the ‘ activity of the 
nerves,’ it must, like the excitement, propagate itself 
within the nerve at a measurable speed. Bernstein 
succeeded in proving this, and measured the speed at 
which the propagation occurs. If one end of a long 
nerve is irritated, the other end being connected with 
a multiplier, a certain time must elapse before the 
irritation, and consequently also the negative variation, 

> See Notes and Additions, No. 11. 
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reaches the latter end. In ordinary experiments the 
irritation occurs continuously, and the connection of 
the other end of the nerve with the multiplier is also 
continuous. But the time which elapses between the 
commencement of irritation and the commencement of 
negative variation is, even in the case of the longest 
nerves with which experiments can be tried, far too short 
to allow of observation of this retardation. Bernstein 
proceeded as follows ; two projecting wires were fastened 
to a wheel which turned at a constant speed. One of 
these wires, at each revolution, closed an electric current 
for a very brief time, and at regular intervals of time 
repeatedly effected the irritation of one end of the 
nerve. The second wire, on the other hand, for a very 
brief time connected the other end of the nerve with a 
multiplier. When irritation and connection with the 
multiplier occurred simultaneously, no trace of negative 
variation was observable ; for, before the latter could pass 
from the irritated point to the other end of the nerve, the 
connection of the latter with the multiplier was again 
interrupted. By altering the position of the wires it 
was, however, possible to cause the connection of the 
nerve with the multiplier to occur somewhat later than 
the irritation. When this difference in time reached a 
certain amount, negative variation intervened. From 
the amount of this time, together with the length of the 
passage between the point irritated and that at which 
the current is diverted, it is evidently possible to calcu- 
late the rate of propagation of the negative variation 
within the nerve. Bernstein in this way determined 
the rate at 2S m. per second. This value con:esponds 
as nearly with that found for the propa^^^^ 
excitement in the nerves (24*8 m. i see cfi. vii. f as 
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can be expected in experiments of this nature ; and it 
may be unconditionally inferred from this correspond- 
ence that negative variation and excitement in the nerves 
are two intimately connected and inseparable processes, 
or rather two aspects of the same process observed by 
different means.^ 

5. The negative variation of the nerve current is 
not the only electric change known to occur in nerves. 
Under the name ‘ Electrotonus ’ we have already (ch. 
viii. § 1, p. 125) mentioned certain changes in the ex- 
citability which occur in the nerve fibre as soon as an 
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electric current is transmitted through a part of it. 
These changes in the excitability correspond with 
changes in the electric condition of nerves, which we 
called electrotonic. In fig. 60, n n' represents a nerve, 
a and k two wires applied to the nerve through which an 
electric current is transmitted from a toward Jfc; a 'is 
therefore the anode, k the kathode of the current em- 
ployed for the generation of electrotonus. As soon as 
this current is closed, dll the points Of the nerve on the 
side of the anode (from nto d) became more positive^ 
all on the side of the kathode (from to n) more 

* See Notes and Additions, No. 12. 
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negative than they were. These changes are not, how- 
ever, the same in degree at all points ; the change is 
greatest in the immediate neighbourhood of the elec- 
trode, and decreaises proportionately with the distance 
from this. If the degree of positive increase from a 
to n is indicated by lines, the height of which expresses 
the increase, and if the tops of these lines are con- 
nected, the result is the curve n the form of which 
shows the changes in tension occurring at each point. 
The changes on the kathode side may be represented 
in the same way,^ but that in this case, in order to 
show that the tension on that side becomes more nega- 
tive, the lines may be drawn downward from the nerve. 
The curved line q n\ is the result. The two portions 
of the curve n p and q n' then show the condition of 
the extrapolar parts of the nerve. Nothing is really 
known of the condition of the intrapolar portion of the 
nerve, for, for external technical reasons, it is im- 
possible to examine this.^ We can only suppose that 
changes in tension such as those indicated by the 
dotted curve p q occur there. 

If the curve in fig- 60 is compared with the dia- 
gram of the changes in excitability during electro- 
tonus (as given in fig. 31, page 130), the analogy 
between the two phenomena is very striking. The 
two really represent but different aspects of the same 
process — of the changes, that is, which are induced in 
the nerve by a constant electric current. Comparison 
of the two curves shows, however, that when the 
tension becomes more positive the excitability is de- 
creased, and that when the tension becomes more 
negative the excitability is increased. The cha%e 
^ See Kot^ aad Additions, Ko, 18. 
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in tension and the change in excitability both probably 
depend on molecular changes within the nerve, as to 
the nature of which we are not yet in a position to say 
anything further, but the simultaneous appearance of 
which, under the influence of externally applied electric 
currents, is nevertheless very interesting and will per- 
haps in future afford a key to the nervous processes 
which occur during excitement. 

In examining the changes in tension which take 
place during electrotonus, the differences in tension 
already existing at the various points must of course 
be taken into consideration. If the diverting arch is 
applied to two symmetrical points of the nerve, they 
are homogeneous. If it is applied to any other points, 
the existing differences in tension can be cancelled by 
the method of compensation above described (chap. x. 
§ 4). The differences in tension due to electrotonus 
are then seen unmixed. In all other cases these dif- 
ferences express themselves in the form of an increase 
or decrease in the strength of the nerve-current which 
happens to be present. Yet the law of the changes 
in tension is the same in all cases. 

6. As we found certain points of resemblance be- 
tween nerves and glands, so the nerves of the tissue of 
the electric organs, in which in the cases of the fishes 
already mentioned such powerful electric action takes 
place, may be classed with these. Without entering 
deeply into the researches, as yet very incomplete, 
which have been made into the structure of these 
electric organs, we may yet accept as already proved 
that the so-called electric plate — a delicate membran- 
ous structure, very many of which, arranged side by 
side and under one another in regular order, constitute 
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the whole organ — is to be regarded as the basis of the 
organ. A nerve-fibre passes to each electric plate ; 
and under the influence of irritation, whether this is 
due to the will of the animal or to artificial irritation 
of the nerve, one side of this plate always becomes 
more positive, the other more negative. As this occurs 
in the same way in all the plates, the electric tensions 
combine, as in a voltaic battery, and this explains the 
very powerful action of such organs as compared with 
that exercised by muscles, glands and nerves. 

There is, indeed, a great difference between the 
last-mentioned tissues and the electric tissues of elec- 
tric fish. Muscles, nerves and glands when quiescent 
generate electric forces, which undergo a change during 
activity. Electric tissue, on the other hand,' is en- 
tirely inoperative when quiescent, and becomes elec- 
trically active only when it is in an active condition. 
Though unable to explain this difference, we must re- 
mark that it affords no ground for the inference that 
the actions of these tissues are fundamentally dif- 
ferent. Whether a tissue exercises externally apparent 
electric action, depends on the arrangement of its ac- 
tive elements. But the changes which occur during 
their activity in muscles, glands and jierves, and also 
in electric tissue, are evidently so similar that they 
must be regarded as related. An attempt will be made 
in the next chapter to obtain a common explanation of 
all these phenomena. 

7. It has already been stated that electric phenomena 
have been observed in plants also, though we found no 
suflicient reason to attribute any great physiological 
importence to these. It therefore created much sur- 
prise when the physiologist Burdon-Sanderson a few 
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years ago stated as the result of his observations, 
that in the leaves of Venus* Flytrap {Dioncea muad- 
pula)^ regular electric currents occur, wliich, during 
the movement of these leaves, exhibit negative varia- 
ation exactly as do nerve-currents. He was induced 
to make his observations by Charles Darwin, who, in 
the course of his study of insectivorous plants, at- 
tempted to show an analogy between the leaf-move- 
ments of the Dioncm and the muscular movements of 
animals. Darwin’s observations have since been pub- 
lished in detail.^ They show the interesting fact that 
in various plants glandular organs occur which secrete 
juices capable of digesting albuminous bodies. • The 
plant above mentioned, Dio7)/m muscipula^ is provided 
with these glands; and in addition to this it is irri- 
table, as is the Mimosa pudica described in the first 
chapter. When an insect touches the leaf, the halves 
of the leaf close on each other, and the imprisoned 
insect is digested and absorbed by the secreted juice. 
In judging of the nature of these leaf-movements, it is 
necessary to decide whether they are really analogous 
to muscle-movements, and whether the identity extends 
even to the electric phenomena, as Burdon-Sanderson 
would have us believe. Kecent researches by Professor 
Munk of Berlin have not confirmed this. The move- 
ments of the leaf of the Dioncm must be regarded as 
entirely similar to those of the Mimosa pudica. These 
movements are dependent, not on contractions, as are 
those of muscle, but on curvatures which occur in the 
leaf in consequence of an altera.tion in the supply of 
moisture in the different cell-strata. The leaf does 
indeed exercise electric action, though not in the simple 
> On Insectivormii Planti, London, 1876. . 
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way claimed by Burdon-Sanderson. Changes in th^ 
electric action also occur during the curvature, but 
these changes do not correspond with negative varia- 
tion in the nerve-current ; they are probably connected 
with the circulation of the sap within the leaf. From 
my own study of Mimosa jmdica I had already adopted 
similar views. In this plant I was unable to detect 
regular electric action during quiescence ; but on the 
falling of the leaf-stalk, I observed electric currents 
which might be explained as the result of the circu- 
lation of the sap. We must, therefore, be content to 
accept the fact that electric phenomena in plants are 
not to be classed with those observed in muscles, 
glands, nerves, and in the electric organs of certain 
fishes. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

1. General summar}^; 2. Fundamental explanatory principles; H 
Comparison of muscle -prism and magnet ; 4. Explanation of the 
tension in muscle-prisms and musclc-rhombi ; 5. Explanation 
of negative variation and parelectronomy ; 6. Application to 
nerves ; 7. Application to electric organs and glands. 

1. Summing up the most important facts given in 
the foregoing chapters, we may make the following 
statements :■ — 

(1 ) Every muscle^ and every part of a muscle^ when 
quiescent^ is positive on its longitudinal section; 
negative on its cross-section. In a regular muscle- 
prism, the positive tension decreases regularly from 
the centre of the longitudinal section toward the ends ; 
and the negative tension does the same in the cross- 
sections. In a muscle-rhombus the distribution of 
the tension is somewhat diffet^ent, for in it the 
greatest positive tension is removed toward the obtuse 
angle of the longitudhial section, the greatest negative 
tension toward the acute angle of the cross-section. 

(2) During the activity of the muscle the differences 
in tension decrease. 

(3) Entire muscles often exhibit but slight differ- 
ences in tension, or even none at dll; but we must 
nevertheless assume the existence of electric opposition 
in them. 

(4) Nerves are positive on pte longitudinal section, 
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negative on the cross-section. The greatest positive 
tension is in the centre of the longitudinal section. 
During activity the differences in tension decrease. 

(5) The electric plate of electric fish is, when qui- 
escent, electrically inactive ; influenced by the nerves , ' 
the one side becomes electrically positive, the other 
'negative. 

(6) In the glands the base is positive, the opening 
or inner surface negative ; during activity the dif- 
ferences in tension decrease. 

These . propositions state only the most important of 
the conditions which have been shown by experiment. 
On the outer surfaces of the tissues examined we found 
differences in electric tension ; and we found reason 
to believe that the causes of these differences in tension, 
which occur with great regularity, must be situated 
within the tissues themselves. We now have to dis- 
cover these causes, and this is not so easy to do as 
it perhaps appears at first sight. DiflBcult as it may be 
to calculate the tensions which must prevail at each 
point on the outer surface of a given body, within 
which an electromotive force is situated, yet the diflBi- 
culties in this case may be overcome by skill. It is 
different, however, when the problem is reversed, when, 
the distribution of the tension having been experi- 
mentally found, it is required to discover the seat pf 
the electromotive force. The difiiculty in this ease 
consists in the fact that the task is undefined, and 
that many very various solutions may be found. More-^ 
over the task is rendered yet more diflEicult by the 
fact that we do not know whether one or iK^ny elec- 
tromotive forces are present, sitiaated in diflferent parts 
ofthe'body.' 
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2. Let US suppose, for example, that in the body 
described in Chapter X. § 2, the distribution of the 
tension which prevails on the surface as the result of 
the electromotive forces then ass\imed, has been proved. 
Let us now imagine that this particular electromotive 
force is removed, and is replaced by another, situ- 
ated at any other point in the body. Accordingly, the 
body will be occupied by current-curves of different 
form, corresponding with different iso-electric curves. 
Consequently, the distribution of tension on the sur- 
foce is also quite different. A third electromotive 
force situated at any other point would again involve 
an entirely different distribution of the tension, and so 
on. Helmholtz has shown that when many such 
electric forces are present at one time in a body, the 
tension which actually prevails at each point of the 
surface is equal to the sum of all the tensions which 
would be generated at this point by each of the electro- 
motive forces by itself. If, therefore, a certain distri- 
bution of tension has been experimentally found, it is 
possible to conceive many combinations of electromotive 
forces which might afford such a distribution of tension. 

The rules of scientific logic afford a standard by 
which to choose to which of all these possible com- 
binations the preference shall be given. The theory 
selected must, in the first place, be able to explain, not 
only one, but all the circumstances experimentally 
found. If new fsicts are discovered by new experi- 
ments, then it must be able to explain these also, or it 
must be relinquished in favour of a better theory. 
Secondly, if several theories seem equally to satisfy the 
required conditions, then preference must be given to 
the simplest rather than to the more complex theories. 
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A MUSCLE-PRISM AND A MAGNE'f. 

But in all cases it must be borne in mind that these 
are only theories^ the value of which consists in the 
very fact that they afford a common point from which 
all the known facts may be regarded, and that they 
must in no case contradict the value* of scientifically 
established facts. We require such hypotheses, partly 
because they point the way to further research, and 
thus greatly aid the advance of science; and partly 
because the human understanding finds no satisfaction 
in the simple collection of separate facts, but rather 
strives, wherever it has discovered a series of such 
facts, to bring these, if only provisionally, into reason- 
able connection, and to gain a common point of view 
from which to regard them. 

3. Turning now to our task provided with these 
preconceptions, we will at first confine our attention to 
muscle. A regular muscle-prism exhibits a definite 
distribution of tensions. But every smaller prism 
which may be cut from the larger exhibits the same 
distribution of tensions. Ifo limits to this are as yet 
known, for even the smallest piece of a single muscle- 
fibre susceptible of examination is conditioned in this 
respect just as a large bundle of long fibres. Two 
possible explanations may be given of this. It may 
be assumed that the electric tensions are due merely 
to the arrangement of the muscle-prism, or such an 
arrangement of electromotive forces already present 
in the muscle may be conceived as explains all the 
phenomena found to occur in the muscle. Mateucci 
and others tried the first of these ways. But when 
du Bois-Eeymond undertook the study of this subject,, 
and, with a degree of patience and perseverance lm?r 
equalled in the history of science, discovered very many 
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facts, for but a few of which we have been, able to find 
place in the foregoing chapters, he was dissatisfied with 
this way, and, therefore, tried the second. And thus he 
was enabled to form an hyjwthesis which afforded an 
explanation of all the previo,usly-known facts, of all 
those which have come to light since the hypothesis 
was first formed, and even of some which were first 
indicated by the hypothesis itself and were then con- 
firmed by experiment. It is true that attempts on 
the other side have since been again made to restore 
credit to the older hypothesis, but the attempts have 
been in vain. We shall, therefore, fully accept the 
hypothesis constructed by du Bois-Reymond as being 
alone capable of including and combining all electro- 
physiological facts. 
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Fig. G1. Theory of magneti.sm. 

The phenomenon, that when a muscle-prism is cut 
into two halves, each part exhibits an arrangement of 
the electric tensions exactly analogous to that which 
before prevailed in the entire prism, recalls a corre- 
sponding phenomenon observed in the magnetic rod. 
It is a well-known fact that every magnetic rod has two 
poles, a north pole and a south pole.. The magnetic 
tension is greatest at these two poles, and decreases 
towards the centre ; and at the actual centre it = 0. 
If the magnet is then cut through in the centre, each 
half becomes a complete magnet, with a north and a 
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A MUSCLE-PRISM AjSTO A MAGNET* 

south pore, and exhibits a Tegular decrease of the mag- 
netic tensions from the poles to the centre. However 
often the magnet is subdivided, each fragment is always 
a complete magnet with two poles, and a regularly 
decreasing tension. To explain this, it is assumed that 
the whole magnet consists entirely of small particles 
(molecules), each of ^hich is a small magnet with a 



Fig. G2. Diagrahi of a piece of muscle>fiuuu. 

north and a south pole. These small molwular mag- 
nets being all arranged in the same order, some:what 
as is shown in figure 61, they aet in cambina.tibii ip 
the whole nuignet; but each separate part also acts in 
the spme way. 

The muscle nmy be smiilarly conceived. A stii- 
ated muscle consists, of fijnes, idl of whieh in fbe case 
of a regnlar'muscle-pri^m rtm pjGtft^el to ;e^b Ot^^ 
and are of ^ual len^h. ■ Eaeh .llhfe;’^^ 
according, to that whicih "Ghap 
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composed of regularly arranged particles, each of which 
consists of a small portion of the simply refracting 
elementary substance, in which is embedded a group 
of the double-refracting disdiaclasts. Such a particle 
may be called a muscle^elemmt. The muscle-fibre 
would accordingly consist of regularly arranged muscler 
elements, the sequence of which, in the longitudinal 
direction, forms the fibrillee of which mention has been 
made; in the lateral direction forms the discs into 
which the muscle-fibre may separate under certain 
circumstances. A diagram of a piece of muscle-fibre 
vrould, therefore, present an appearance somewhat as 
in fig. 62, in which each of the small rectangular 
figures represents a muscle-element. Each such muscle- 
element is, therefore, in all essential points an entire 
muscle, for the fibre is but an accumulation of such 
muscle-elements, each exactly like the other ; and the 
whole muscle is but a bundle of homogeneous muscle- 
fibres. In each muscle-element we must, therefore, 
recognise the presence of all the qualities which belong 
to the w'hole muscle. It possesses the capacity of 
becoming shorter, and at the same time thicker ; and 
finally— and this is the gist of the question here under 
discussion— it has the same electric characters as are 
observable in the entire muscle. 

4. We therefore assume that every muscle-element 
is the seat of an electromotive force, in virtue of which 
it is positive on the longitudinal section, negative on 
the cross-section. If a single muscle-element of this 
sort were surrounded by a conducting substance, sys- 
tems of current-curves from the side of the longitudinal 
section to that of the cross-section would be present 
within it. If many suqh muscle-elements are arranged 
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side by side and one behind the other in the regular 
arrangement which we have assumed, then the whole 
must, as has been shown by calculation, be positive 
throughout its longitudinal section, negative through- 
out its cross-sections. Now, supposing that this whole 
aggregation of muscle-elements is surrounded by a 
thin layer of a conducting substance, then currents 
such as are represented in fig. 63 must be present 
vrithin it. These current-curves then accurately corre- 
spond with that distribution of the tensions which was 
experimentally shown. The greatest positive tension 
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SlUSCLE-ELEMEXTS. 

must prevail in the centre of the longitudinal section ; 
the greatest negative tension in the centre of the 
cross section ; and both must decrease in a regular way 
toward the edges. 

We now take a bundle of muscle-fibres, the ends 
of which are formed by two artificial straight cross- 
sections, in other words, a regular musCle-prism. The 
separate muscle^fibres, which constitute the bundle, 
are surrounded by sarcolemma, held together and en- 
veloped by connective tissue. Moreover, the outer- 
most strata must obviously become subject sooner, thaii 
the inner to the unfavourable influences of lAortifica- 
tioh, which, as we have seen, finally lead to the ehtife 
loss of electric qualities j these outermost stete therei' 
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fore become quite inoperative, or less operative than 
the inner. This injurious influence must be yet more 
strongly developed on the cross-section, where a layer 
of crushed, that is, dead muscle-substance, overlies 
the parts which yet remain operative. Owing to all 
these circumstances, a coating of inoperative but con- 
ducting substance envelopes the operative muscle- 
elements, and the distribution of the tensions on the 
regular muscle-prism is fully bxplained. And when 
such a muscle-prism is divided, the conditions always 
remain unaltered. Each part of a muscle-prism must 
act as would the whole. 



F lo. C4. Diagram oe as obi.kj l'E cboss-seutios. 


Our hypothesis is therefore quite able to explain 
the electric phenomena of a regular muscle-prism. 
We must now see how it stands in relation to the othpr 
facts which we have learned. If the artificial cross- 
section is made obliquely to the axis of the muscle- 
fibres, as in a regular or irregular muscle-rhombus, .then 
our assumed muscle-elements, at the cross-section, will 
be arranged one over the other like steps, and are 
clothed by a layer of crushed, and therefore inopera- 
tive tissue, as is represented in fig. 64. On such a 
cross-section it is evident that separate currents must 
circulate from the positive longitudinal section to 
the negative cross-section of each individual muscle- 
element, and these combine with the current circut 
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lattag from the longitudinal to the cross-section of 
the entire prism, to make the obtuse angle more 
positive than negative. 

5. We must next inquire how the negative varia- 
tion of the muscle-current during activity can be ex- 
plained Id accordance with our hypothesis. We have 
already found reason to believe, from the phenomena 
of muscle-tone, that the contraction of the muscle 
depends on a movement of its smallest particles. Mi- 
croscopic observation of muscular contraction shows 
that the movement takes place within each muscle- 
element, for the change in form may be detected in 
each muscle-element just as in the whole muscle-fibre. 
It is therefore not difficult to conceive that, in con- 
nection with these movements of the smallest particles 
within each muscle-element, the electromotive opposi- 
tion between the longitudinal and cross-sections of that 
element undergo a change. It is of little importance 
whether we conceive the matter as though the mo- 
lecules of the muscle undergo vibratory motion during 
contraction, or whether we give the preference to some 
other theory. Where facts are wanting to support or 
contradict certain assumptions, the imagination may 
have free play, and may picture any process by which 
changes of the kind under consideration might jpoa- 
aibly be brought about. But the discreet man of 
science, while allowing himself this liberty, ever re- 
members that such free play of the imagination is of 
no real scientific value, either didactically, as explain- 
ing kno^ facts, or temporarily as leading and inciting 
to new researches. Good hypotheses are always avml^ 
able in both these ways, and the seientifiq man uses 
only such. He may perhaps amuse himself in a leisure 
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quarter of an hour by allowing his imagination to 
carry the hypotheses further than the point up to 
which they iu*e based on known facts ; but he does not 
presume to urge the results on others. 

Finally, we have to examine how far the hypothesis 
to which we have given the preference is confirmed by 
the phenomena observable in entire muscles. The 
tendonous covering on the ends of muscle-fibres may 
be regarded as a layer of non-active conducting sub- 
stance. In so far as the same phenomena are ex- 
hibited in the uninjured muscle, as in the muscle- 
prism or muscle-rhombus with its artificial cross 
section, nothing need be added to the previous ex- 
planations. But this is, as we have seen, though 
generally, yet not always the case. The natural cross- 
section of a muscle is generally very slightly negative, 
sometimes not at all, as compared with the longi- 
tudinal section; but the negative character becomes 
marked as soon as the natural cross-section has been 
destroyed in any way, either mechanically, chemically, 
or thermically. In explanation of this condition of 
the natural ends of muscle-fibres, we may assume that 
the arrangement of the molecules in the latter or in 
the terminal muscle-elements in each muscle-fibre may 
sometimes be different from that at all other points. 
If, for example, the cross-section in the terminal 
muscle-element Were not negative, the muscle-fibre 
could afford no current, though such a current would 
arise as soon as this terminal muscle-element was re- 
moved or was transformed into a non-active conductor. 
E. du Bois-Eeymond has lately succeeded in discover- 
ing a very probable reason for this abnormal condition 
of the ends of muscle-fibres; but without entering too 
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deeply into details we should not be able to explain 
this here.* 

6. We will now turn our attention to nerves. The 
resemblance of the phenomena in the case of muscles 
and of nerves is so great that it is natural at once to 
transfer the hypotheses assumed for the former to the 
latter. It is true that in nerves there are not the 
microscopically visible particles (the so-called muscle- 
elements) on which we based our theory in the case 
of muscles, and in which we recognised the presence of 
electromotive forces. But from what we have already 
seen of the processes of excitement in the nerve, it is 
at least evident that in the nerve also separate par- 
ticles, with independent power of movement and inde- 
pendent forces, must be arranged in sequence in the 
longitudinal direction of the nerve. If, without being 
able to say anything further of their nature, but be- 
cause of the analogy, we call these particles nerve- 
elemmts, and if we assume that each of these nerve- 
elements is the seat of an electromotive force, in 
consequence of which the longitudinal section exhibits 
positive tension, the cross-section exhibits negative 
tension, then the phenomena in the quiescent nerve 
and the negative variation of the nerve-current during 
activity are explicable exactly as were the correspond- 
ing phenomena in muscles. The entirely similar be- 
haviour of nerves and muscles when irritated is alone 
sufficient to show satis&ctorily that the two must be 
very much alike in their physical structure ; and the 
similarity of their behaviour in point of electromotive 
activity is such as to lend weight to our assumptiont of 

* See Notes and Additions. 2To. 14. 
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the similarity in the arrangement of their smallest 
particles. 

But together with many points of resemblance, 
nerve and muscle exhibit some points of difference. 
Tlie muscle during activity changes its form and is 
able to accomplish work.; the nerve is incapable of 
this. The nerve, on the other hand, under the in- 
fluence of continuous electric currents, exhibits those 
changes in excitability which we observed under the 
name electrotomis^ and which, as we have seen, corre- 
spond with changes in the distribution of the tensions 
on the outer surface of the nerve. No correspond- 
ing phenomena have been shown in muscle. Other 
changes which effect these changes in tension must, 
therefore, occur within the nerve-element. 

It is a well-known fact that all substances occupy- 
ing space are regarded as composed of small particles, 
to which the name molecules is given. In a simple 
chemical body, such as hydrogen, oxygen, sulphur, iron, 
and so on, all these molecules consist of homogeneous 
atoms ; in a chemically compound body, such as water, 
carbonic acid, and so on, each molecule is composed of 
several atoms of different kinds. A molecule of water, 
for instance, consists of an atom of oxygen and two 
atoms of hydrogen ; a molecule of carbonic acid con- 
sists of an atom of carbon and two atoms of oxygen ; 
a molecule of common salt consists of an atom of 
natron and an atom of chlorine, and so on.* A piece 
of salt contains a very large number of such atoms 
composed of chlorine and natron, but each of these 

* Details of the atomic and molecular theory wiU be found in 
‘ The New Chemistry.* Cooke (International Scientific Series, 
vol. ix.). 
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(in pwre cooking salt) is like every other. But a 
muscle, a nerve, or any other organic tissue, is much 
more complex in structure. Molecules of albumen, 
of fats, of various salts, of water, and so on, are 
mingled in it. A very small piece of such a tissue 
must be regarded from a chemical point of view as a 
compound of very many different substances. To avoid 
confusion, the name ‘muscle-element’ or ‘nerve- 
element ’ has been given to these particles, in which 
we assume the existence of all the , qualities of muscle 
or nerve, but this name expresses nothing further than 
a fragment of a muscle or nerve. EVen such a frag- 
ment must be regarded as of very complex structure. 
Very complex physical and chemical processes may 
take place within it ; and the processes of muscle and 
nerve activity, the actual natiue of which is as yet 
quite unknown to us, are certainly connected with such 
chemical and physical processes. If electric forces also 
occur in such a nerve- or muscle-element, it is not sur- 
prising that these also undergo various changes. Of 
this sort must be the changes which occur during ac- 
tivity and during electrotonus. 

In speaking, as we have occasionally done, of nerve- 
and muscle-molecules, we have, therefore, not used the 
term molecule quite in the clear and fixed sense in. 
which the term is used in chemistry. Our conception 
was rather of something which, itself composed of ya^^ 
rious chemical substances, forms a unit of another 
order. For the sake of brevity we shall still sometimes 
use the expression in this sense, as, after the ex;plana- 
tion which has now been given, we may do this mthout; 
fear of being misunderstood^ A muscle- or, a nerve- 
molecule accordingly means a group ^ of chemicsd^^ 
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lecules combined in a particular way, many of which, 
in combination, form a muscle-molecule or a nerve- 
element respectively. 

We have learned to regard the negative variation of 
the muscle- or nerve-current as a movement of these 
muscle- or nerve-molecules respectively, in consequence 
of which the ditferences in tension between the longi- 
tudinal and cross-sections become less. In explanation 
of the electric phenomena of electrotonus, we may now 
assume that under the influence of continuous electric 
currents the nerve-molecules assume a different relative 
position by reason of which the distribution of the 
tensions on the outer surface of the nerve is changed. 
This changed position is retained as long as the electric 
current flow^s through the nerve, and disappears more 
or less rapidly after the opening of the current. At 
first it takes effect only within the electrodes, but it 
propagates itself through the extrapolar portions, be- 
coming gradually weaker the further it is from the 
electrodes. In illustration of this conception, we may 
avail ourselves of the comparison which we have already 
made of the nerve-molecules with a series of magnetic 
needles. When the position of some of the needles in 
the centre of such a series is changed, owing to some 
external influence, those needles which lie more on the 
outside of the series must be turned to an extent de- 
creasing with their distance from the centre. Or we 
may also refer to the conception which physicists have 
formed of the so-called electrolysis, the analysis of a 
fluid by an electric current. All these analogies can 
only explain the process in so far that we recognise how 
an electric current is capable of causing a change in the 
relative position of the muscle- and nerve-molecules, 
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at first only between the electrodes, but afterward 
beyond these, which change then corresponds with a 
change in the distribution of tension on the surface. 

7. We have yet to consider how far the hypothesis 
under discussion explains the electric phenomena in 
electric fishes and in the glands. The electric shock 
of the torpedo must evidently be regarded as analo- 
gous to negative variation in muscle- and nerve- 
currents. The apparently great difference that in the 
latter a current present during a state of quiescence 
becomes weaker during activity, while in electric fishes 
an organ which is entirely inoperative during the state 
of quiescence generates a current when it becomes 
active, appears, when closely examined from the point 
of view afforded by our hypothesis, to be of no account. 
For, from the fact that no current in an organ can be 
externally shown, it by no means follows that no elec- 
tromotive forces are present within the organ. A piece 
of soft iron is in. itself entirely non-magnetic ; but as 
this may at any time be transformed into a magnet by 
bringing a magnet into its neighbourhood, or by the 
influence of an electric current, we suppose that mole- 
cular magnets are present even in the soft iron,' though 
these are not regularly arranged as in a regular magnet, 
such as that represented in fig. 61, p..230. The action 
of the magnet which is brought near,, or of the electric 
ciirrentj therefore consists solely in> the fact that it ar- 
ranges the irregularly placed moleeular magnets withip 
the soft iron, and thus allows- their action to pppew 
externally. If no magnetic action, were kno^ in spft 
iron, no one would ever have had an j^dca^that^m 
forces were present within iti But comparison wit£t iihef 
permanent magnet, and the po8inbih|^' that thoroughly 
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non-magnetic iron may at any time be transformed intc 
a magnet, makes the involved conception quite natural. 
It is exactly the same in the case of the electric organs 
of the torpedo. The fact that they, though in them- 
selves electrically inoperative, become electrically oper- 
ative under the influence of the nerves, when combined 
with what we know of nerves and muscle, naturally 
leads us to suppose that electromotive forces are pre- 
sent in the electric plates, but that they are so ar- 
ranged as to cause no observable diflerences of tension 
on the outer surface. Under the influence of the ac- 
tive nerves, the particles endowed with electric forces 
undergo a change in their relative position, differences 
of tension between the two surfaces of the electric plates 
intervene, and, as all the electric plates in an organ act 
in the same way, the result is a powerful electric shock, 
which, in spite of its powerful effect, diflfers from the 
negative variation of the muscle- and nerve-currents only 
as does the powerful current of a many-celled galvanic 
battery from the weak current of a small apparatus. 

In order to make the similarity between the electric 
organ on the one hand, and muscles and nerves on the 
other, yet more prominent, we will carry the compari- 
son with magnetic phenomena yet further. In fig. 65, 
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Fig. 65. Magnetic induction. 

A £ is a piece of soft iron, N S a magnet which we bring 
from some distance toward the iron rod A B. The result 
is to evoke magnetism ia.AB,A becoming a north pole, 
and B a south pole* Now, let us suppose that the pon- 
magnetic iron rod A B is replaced by an entirely similarjir 
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but magnetic rod (fig. 66). At the moment at 

which the magnet NS is brought near, the magnetism 
of N^ Si becomes weaker, ceases entirely, or is even 


S, N ■ Si 

Fio. 66. Magnetic induction. 

reversed. The same process of magnetic induction is 
concerned in both cases. The only difference is that in 
one case the induction seizes on an iron rod the mole- 
cular magnets of which are irregularly arranged, and 
which therefore appears non-magnetic ; while in the 
second case the iron rod is in itself magnetic. So that 
in one case magnetism is evoked by induction, in the 
other, magnetism which was already present is weak- 
ened ; but the induction is the same in both cases. In 
just the same way electric tensions are induced in the 
electric plate by the influence of the nerves, while the 
tensions present in the muscle are weakened ; but the 
process in the electric plate and in the muscle is the 
same. 

We have now only to say a few words about the 
glands. The phenomena in these are, so far as we can 
infer from the few known facts, so entirely like those in- 
muscles, that it is only necessary to transfer Ibhe e: 5 pla-^ 
nation which we have given in the case of the muscles 
to the glands. In each gland-element electric forces 
are present which make the base of the gland positive, 
the mouth-opening negative. When the gland becomes 
active, these differences in tension become less. There 
is no occasion to speculate as to how far this affects, the 
process of secretion, as it could not further explaih^( 
process. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

1. Connection of nerve and ninscle; 2. Isolated excitement, of 
individiial muscle-fibres ; 3. Discbarge-h 3 'pothesis ; 4. Principle 
of the dispersion of forces ; 5. Independent irritabilitj^ of muscle- 
substance^ 6. Curare; 7. Chemical irritants; 8. Theory of the 
activity of the nerves. 

1. In the foregoing chapters we have examined the 
characters of muscles and nerves separately. The 
muscle is distinguished by its power of shortening and 
thereby accomplishing work. The nerve has not this 
power : it is only able to incite the muscle to activity. 
^Ve must now inquire how this incitement, this trans- 
ference of activity from’ the nerves to the muscles, 
occurs. 

To understand the action of a machine, of any piece 
of mechanism, it is necessary to learn its structure and 
the relative positions of its separate parts. In our case, 
microscopic observation can alone afford the explana- 
tion. If we trace the course of the nerve within the 
muscle, we find that the separate fibres, which enter 
the muscle in a connected bundle, separate, run among 
the muscle-fibres, and spread throughout the muscle. 
It then appears that the single nerve-fibres divide, and 
this explains the fact that each muscle-fibre is eventu- 
ally provided with a nerve-fibre— long nerve-fibres even 
with two— although the number of nerve-fibres which 
enter the muscle is generally much less .than the 
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number of the muscle-fibres which compose the muscle. 
Till the nerve approaches the muscle-fibre, it retains its 
three characteristic marks — the neurilemma, medullary 
sheath, and axis-cylinder. When near the muscle-fibre, 
the nerve suddenly becomes thinner, loses the medul- 
lary sheath, then again thickens, the neurilemma c6- 
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alesces with the sarcolemma ot the muscle-fibre, and 
the axis-cylinder passes directly into a structure whieh , 
lies within the sarcolemina pouchy in imniediate cbn^i-* 
tact with the actual muscle-substaiKje, and is called the 
Figr &J represents ■ibis^passiu^ 
of^ the uerye into the muscle as it occurs in pa^ 

In other aiuihals the forin piiite is 
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what different. ; bnt the relation between the nerve and 
the muscle is the same. The essential fact is the same 
in all cases: the nei^e 'passes into direct contact 
with the muscle-substance. All observers are now 
agreed on this point. Uncertainty prevails only as to 
the further nature of the terminal plate. In the frog, 
for instance, there is no real terminal plate, but the 
nerve separates within the sarcolemma into a net-like 
series of branches, which can be traced for a short dis- 
tance from the point of entrance in both directions. 
Professor Gerlach has recently declared that this net, 
as w ell as the terminal nerve-plate, are not really the 
ends of the nerves, but that the nerve penetrates 
throughout the muscle-substance, and that throughout 
the whole muscle-fibre there is an intimate union of 
nerve and muscle. 

2. However this may be, the fact that the nerve- 
substance and the muscle-substance are in immediate 
contact must serve as the starting-point from which to 
attempt an explanation. When it was thought that 
the nerve remained on the outer surface of the muscle- 
fibre, there was difficulty in explaining how a pulsation 
of individual muscle-fibres within a muscle could be 
elicited by irritation of individual fibres of a nerve. 
For the n^rve-fibres, in their course within the muscle, 
touch externally many muscle-fibres, over which they 
pass before they finally end at another muscle-fibre. 
In the case of flat, thin muscles, it may be shown con- 
clusively that such a nerve-fibre may be irritated in 
^such a way that those muscle-fibres over which it 
passes remain quiescent, and only those pulsate at 
which the nerve-fibre ends. As soon, however, as it is 
understood that the excitement present in the nerve- 
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fibre cannot penetrate through the sheaths, it is clear 
that the excitement can only act on the muscle- 
substa;ace where the nerve-substance and the muscle- 
substance are really in immediate contact — that is, only 
within the sarcolemma pouch. The nerve-sheath is, as 
we already know, a real isolator as regards the process 
of excitement within the fibre ; for an excitement within 
a nerve-fibre remains isolated in this, and is not trans- 
ferred to any neighbouring fibre. It is quite impos- 
sible, therefore, that it can transfer itself to the muscle- 
substance, since it is separated from the latter not only 
by the nerve-sheath, but also by the sarcolemma. 

But if the nerve-fibre penetrates the sarcolemma, as 
appears from the microscopic observations above de- 
scribed, and if nerve-substance and muscle-aubstance 
are in immediate contact, then the transference of the 
excitement present in the nerve to the muscle-substance 
is intelligible. The argument holds good whether we 
assume that the nerve, directly after its entrance within 
the sarcolemma, ends in a nerve-plate or a short nerve- 
net, or whether, aa Gerlach says, it spreads further. All 
that is needed to make the process of transference in- 
telligible is that the two substances should be in imme- 
diate contact, and so much is granted, whichever view 
is preferred. But the process, if intelligible, is yet not 
explained. An attempt at explanation must be based 
on, and have regard to, all the established fsicts. V ? 

3. It is natural to think of the electric character! 
of nerves and muscles, and to seek the explanation 
these. In nerves electric tensions prevail which' di# 
ing the activity of the nerve undergo a sudden decrease^ 
a so-called negative variation. • Such sudden variations , 
of electric currents arCj we know, able to : 
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muscle. We may, therefore, conceive the process some- 
what as follows. The excitement in the nerve, however 
caused, propagirtes itself along the nerve-fibre until it 
reaches the end of the latter. Connected with it is an 
electric process, *by which a sudden electric variation 
is caused in the terminal apparatus of the nerve- 
fibre, and this excites the nerve-substance, just as a 
shock acting externally immediately on the muscle 
would excite it. 

Following dll Bois Eeymond, the above conception 
may be called the discharge-kypothesis {Enilatlungs- 
hypothese). According to it, the muscle end of a nerve- 
fibre must be regarded as similar to an electric plate 
in the peculiar organs of electric fish. Indeed, in the 
latter, an electric discharge is effected by the influence 
of nerve-excitement, which is able to cause other excit- 
able structures, such as muscles and glands, to contract. 
We do not attach any weight to the accidental external 
resemblance of the terminal nerve-plate to the electric 
plate. In frogs and many other animals there are no 
terminal plates, and yet the conditions are the same in 
their case also. And even if the view upheld by Geiiacli 
is confirmed, and it is shown that nerve-siibstance comes 
into more intimate contact with muscle-substance than 
merely at the point at which it enters the muscle- 
pouch, our explanation will be unaffected. All that we 
claim is that an electric discharge, by which the muscle- 
substance is irritated, takes place in the terminal expan- 
sions of the nerves, of whatever form these expansions ’ 
may be. 

Against the acceptance of this view a difficulty at 
first seems to present itself in the fiict that such an 
electric shock, taking place in the end of a nerve, would 
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excite not only the muscle-fibre in which the nerve 
ends, but the adjacent fibres also. For in the muscle 
and its envelopes no electric isolators are present, and 
an electric shock, occurring at ' any point, can and must 
spread throughout the whole muscle mass. But from 
the law of the distribution of currents in irregular con- 
ductors, the essential outlines of which are given in the 
twelfth chapter, it appears that the strength of the cur- 
rent in the immediate neighbourhood of the spot at 
which the discharge actually takes place may be con- 
siderable, though it decreases so rapidly with increasing 
distance, that it is easy to believe that it may be quite . 
unnoticeable, even in a muscle-fibre which stands side 
by side with the fibre directly irritated. It is this 
very circumstance which lends especial weight to the 
fact that the nerve penetrates within the muscle-fibre, 
and there comes into immediate contact with the muscle- 
substance. Only in this way is it intelligible that a 
discharge occurring in the nerve can irritate the muscle^ 
When the excitement has once arisen at any point 
within the mCiscle-aubstance, it can, as we have seen, 
spread within the muscle-fibret It is possible that this 
may result without any co-operation of the nerve-sub- 
stance; so that the spreading of the nerve within the 
muscle-substance, as claimed by Gerlach,is not required 
to explain the processes within the muscle,^ 

4. We therefore assume that the excitement arist 
ing in the nerve itself becomes to irritant, which 
then irritates the muscle. The forces which are gene# ) 
rated, in consequence of thisj in the muscle are, as 
know, able to accomplish oohsiderable labour^ which 
betos to relation to the insignificant forces which, act 
. ^ SeeNotesaiid^^iiidnls^^^ 
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on the nerve and which are active in the nerve itself 
while the latter transmits the excitement. To use a 
common but appropriate simile, the nerve is but the 
spark which causes the explosion in the powder-mine ; 
or, to carry the simile further, the sulphur train which, 
being fired at one end, carries the fire to the mine, and 
there causes the explosion. The forces which are set 
free within the muscle are chemical, due to the oxida- 
tion of its substances ; the irritant originating from the 
nerve is only the incitement in consequence of which 
the chemical forces inherent in the muscle come into 
play. Physicists call such processes the freeing of 
forces. The nerve-irritant, therefore, frees the muscle- 
forces, and these translate themselves into warmth and 
mechanical work. In every such freeing, the freeing 
force is generally very small when compared with the 
forces set free, and which may be dormant for incalcu- 
lable periods ; though when they are once set free, they 
are capable of enormous effects. A huge block of stone 
may for years hang in unstable equipoise on the edge 
of a precipice till some insignificant disturbance makes 
it fall, carrying destruction to all in the way of its de- 
scent. It is even supposed that the slight disturbance 
caused in the air by the sound of a mule-bell is suf- 
ficient to start the ball of snow which at last thunders 
down into the valley in the form of a mighty, allr 
destroying avalanche. This freeing by small forces is 
Dnly possible in the case of unstable equipoise. But 
there is also a chemical unstable .equipoise. Carbon 
and oxygen may lie for thousands of years side by side 
without combining. Closely mingled, as in gunpowder, 
or still more closely, as in nitro-glycerine, they are in 
unstable equipoise ; the slightest blow suffices to cause 
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their combination, which by their expansion is able to 
accomplish such gigantic work.* In muscle, too, carbon 
and oxygen lie side by side in chemical unstable equi- 
poise; and it is the irritation of the nerves which effects 
the solution which destroys the equilibrium. An arrange- 
ment such as that just described is called sensitive^ 
because even an insignificant disturbance is suiBBcient to 
disturb the unstable equipoise and to develop force. The 
muscle is therefore a sensitive machine. But the nerve 
is in a yet higher degree sensitive, for the smallest dis- 
turbance of its equipoise gives play to the forces within 
it. But these forces are in themselves incapable of any 
great effects. They would hardly be indicable, were 
not this sensitive machine, which we call the nerve, 
connected with the machine, also sensitive, which we 
call muscle, in such a way that the activity of the one 
sets free the forces within the other. 

6. A sensitive machine is not equally sensitive ta 
all possible disturbances. Dynamite® may be placed 
on an anvil and hammered without exploding ; or, if 
lighted with a cigar, it burns quietly out like a firer * 
work. But when it comes in contact with the spark of 
a percussion cap, it explodes, and develops its gigantic 
forces. A nerve is sensitive to electric shocks, and to 
certain mechanical, chemical, and thermic influences. 
It is not sensitive to many other influences. The in- 
fluences to which the nerve is sensitive we have called 
irritants. A muscle is sensitive" to electric shocks, to 
certain mechanical, chemical, and thermic influences ; 

< On these processes see Balfour Stewart < On the Conseryaldpn 
of Energy * (International Scientific Serie8> vol. y and ,Oook^e 
on * The New Chemistry * (same series, yol. ix.). V . ^ 

* BynainitO is a mixture of mtrp-glyberihe with ‘kieselgh^ ian 
earth cpnfeisUng c® the ehells of infusoii^^^ ' ^ ^ 
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and, above all, to the influence of the active nerve. 
The latter may perhaps, as we have explained in the 
foregoing paragraphs, be referred back to electric irri- 
tation, It is tlius apparent that muscle and nerve 
behave essentially in the same way towards irritants. 
But, remembering that nerves run for part of their 
course within the muscle, between its fibres, and even 
penetrate within the very muscle-fibres, the thought 
now suggests itself, that perhaps the muscle is in no 
way electrically, chemically, thermically, or mechani- 
cally irritable ; perhaps, when these irritants are allowed 
to act on the muscle, it is only the intra-muscular nerves 
which are irritated, and which then in turn act on the 
muscle-fibres. In other words, we have to determine 
whether the muscle is only irritable mediately through 
the nerves, gr whether it is also immediately irritable, 
independently of the nerves, by any irritants. 

The question is not a new*' one. Albert von Haller, 
poet and physiologist (1708-77), asked it, and even he 
was not the first to do so. Haller declared himself in 
favour of the second of the two above-mentioned possi- 
bilities. He called this capacity of the muscles to re- 
ceive independent irritation (IrritabiUtiit), and the name 
has been retained, Haller met with much opposition 
from his contemporaries ; and a dispute arose which has 
lasted to the present time. In Haller’s days, of course, 
only the larger nerve-branchings wrere known. The 
further the nerves can be traced by means of the micro- 
scope, the harder does it evidently becomo to determine 
the question under discussion. 

6. In the year 1856, the B>ench physiologist Claude 
Bernard made experiments with a poison brought from 
G-uiana, w'hich the Indians of that region use to poison 
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their arrows. It is called curare, ourari, or wurali, and 
is a brown, condensed plant juice, which is brought over 
in hollowed, gourd-like fruits called calabashes. He 
found that animals poisoned with this curare are dis- 
abled, and that in animals thus disabled, irritation of 
the nerve-trunks, even with the strongest electric or 
other irritants, is entirely ineffective, though the 
muscles are- yet easily irritable. This was indeed no 
new phenomenon. Harless, at Munich,' had already 
observed something similar in strongly etherised ani- 
mals. But soon afterwards, Koelliker, at Wurzburg, 
and, simultaneously, Bernard himself, in extending 
the experiments of the latter, found something new. 
If ligatures are applied to the hough of a frog, and 
the animal is then poisoned with curare, the lower leg 
is not disabled. By irritation of the sciatic nerve the 
muscles of the lower leg may be induced to contract? 
where the poison could not penetrate, the appropriate 
vessels being tightly constricted; Curare, therefore, 
does not disable the muscles, for these always and 
everywhere remain irritable; nor does it disable the 
nerve-trunks, for these remarn irritable if the poisoq;>, 
cannot reach the muscles. There is but one other thing 
possible: the poison disables something which is be- 
tween the nerve-trunk and the muscle-fibre, sp that the 
nerve-trunk can no longer act on the muscle. If that 
which is. disabled is the end of the nerve, theu the im- 
mediate irritability of the muscle-substance, Tsithout 
the participation of the nerves, about which there has 
been so mitch strife, is proved. • •. 

This striking phenoipenon is not solitary.^ The 
action of some other poispns, su# as hicbtine and 
cotline, is entirely Uke that ef These also cha?^ 
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able, not the nerve-trunks or the muscle-substance, but 
some part intermediate between these two. The diffi- 
culty is to prove that this part is exactly the final termi- 
nation of the nerves. Assuming that these poisons 
disable some part which lies between the nerve-trunk 
and the muscle, but not the very end of the nerve, then, 
though all the phenomena explained above are quite 
intelligible, yet no answer has been gained to the ques- 
tion of irritability, which we are discussing. 

Considering now the characters of the nerve, and of 
its. passage into the nerve-fibre, it is easy to understand 
why the poison does not take effect on the nerve-trunks. 
The nerve-fibres receive but few blood-vessels, so that 
the poison in solution in the blood can only reach them 
slowly, and in very small quantity. Moreover, the 
fatty mejfiullary-sheath probably forms a sort of protec- 
tive envelope round the axis-cylinder. But where the 
nerve enters the muscle-fibre it loses the medullary 
sheath : and just at this same point a very complex net 
of blood-vessels is present. Probably, therefore, it is 
exactly the terminal nerve-plate (or the corresponding 
nerve-branchings in the naked amphibia) which is most 
exposed to the attack of the poison. So long, however, 
as it is impossible to prove that this is really the actual 
end of the nerve-fibre, a chance is left open to the op- 
ponents of the theory of irritability. 

Great pains have been taken to settle this point 
with certainty. If a muscle poisoned with curare is 
compared with a similar but unpbisoned muscle, it ap- 
pears that the former is less excitable ; that is, that 
stronger irritants are needed to cause it to pulsate. 
The explanation of^^this may be that the muscle-sub- 
stfince is excitable, bfe not so much so as the intra- 
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muscular nerves. The following reasons may also be 
given for the probability of the independent irritability 
of muscle-substance. A nerve is, as is known, strongly 
excited by short, sudden variations of a current, and an 
unpoisoned muscle behaves in the same way; but a 
muscle poisoned with curare is less sensitive to current 
shocks of short duration than to such as take place 
more slowly^ If we ascribe independent irritability 
to muscle-substance, then greater sluggishness prevails 
in muscle-substance than in nerve-substance, so that 
the irritating influences require longer time, to take 
effect in the former. In the case of nerves it has, 
moreover, been shown that currents which pass at right 
angles to the longitudinal direction of the nerve-fibre 
are entirely ineffective. In muscles under the influence 
of curare no^difference in this point can be shown. If 
the independent irritability of muscle-substance is de- 
nied in spite of this, it must be assumed that in these 
experiments the point lies in differences between the 
nerve-fibres and their real ends. But nerves and muscles 
are evidently very similar, and it might evidently be 
possible to assume considerable difference between 
nerve-fibres and nerve-ends, and that these nerve-ends 
differ from the muscle-substance in nothing but' that 
the power of being irritated is ascribed to the former, 
while it is denied to the latter. It appears then, that 
the whole dispute resolves itself into an empty word- 
strife as to whether this thing which lies between the 
nerve-fibres and the muscfle-substanpe is to be reckoned 
as part of the nerve or as part of the muscle. 

7. The much-discussed question of the independent 
irritatttlity of muscle-substahce is, ^^ppears from: what 
has now been said, due prindpaili^t^ that; the 
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same irritants which act on the nerve are also able to 
act on a muscle, and even on a muscle poisoned with 
curare. We have, however, found slight differences, 
and, if it were possible to show the existence of greater 
ijifferences, e.specially if irritants were found which act 
on muscle-substance but not on nerve-substance, a new 
point of departure would be gained for this theory of 
independent irritability. Chemical irritants are beyond 
all others capable of variation. From the endless num- 
ber of chemical bodies we may choose such as irritate 
the nerve or muscle in general, and we may try each of 
these in every degree of concentration. If differences 
between nerve-substance and muscle-substance really 
exist, it is probable that we shall find them by these 
means. Starting from these premisses, Kiibne experi- 
mented on the condition of nerv^es and muscles ; and 
lie was so far successful that he discovered some dif- 
ferences. 

In studying the character of nerves and muscles 
relatively to chemical irritants, it is best to make a 
cross-section, and to apply the substance which is to 
be tested to this section. It is best to apply the test 
to a thin parallel-fibred muscle, usually to the musculus 
aartorius of the upper leg. It is suspended upside 
down from a vice, which holds fast its lower pointed 
tendon; and its upper end, which now hangs down- 
ward, is then cut. The liquid which is to be tested is 
then brought in contact with the cross-section thus 
made, and catfe ds taken to observe whether a pulsa- 
tion takes place or, not. The short, used portion having 
then been cut off,* the experiment can be repeated, 
and so on till thof whole length of the mtiscle has been 
used. The nerve is treated sciatic nerve 
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is, as in all experiments by irritation, used for th§ pur-, 
pose, either in connection with the whole lower leg^ or 
only with the calf-muscle. If the effect of volatile 
bodies — vapours or gases — is to be tested, the muscle 
must be shut off from the nerve in an adequate manner. 

The muscle is extraordinarily sensitive to certain 
substances. One part of hydrocUoric acid in from one 
thousand to two thousand parts of water affords strong 
pulsations. The smallest trace of ammonia is enough 
to cause strong contraction. The observer must there-, 
fore abstain from smoking whilst experimenting, for 
the slight amount of ammonia in tobacco-smoke is suf- 
ficient to elicit continued pulsations. The nerve, on 
the contrary, is much less sensitive towards hydro- 
chloric acid, and is not at all sensitive towards am- 
monia. If the nerve is immersed in the strongest 
solution of ammonia it very soon dies, but is not at 
all irritated; These are the most marked differences. 
But it must also be mentioned that glycerine and lactic 
acid in concentration exercise an irritating effect on the 
nerve, but not on the muscle; and that when many ; 
other substances (alkalies, salts) are applied, small dif- 
ferences are exhibited, in that sometimes the nerves j 
sometimes the muscles, contract in response to a some- 
what thinner concentration. 

It thus appears that the differences are ex;tremely , 
slight. Kiihne, however, attaohes weight to these, and 
interprets them as favourable to the tl^eory of the in- 
dependent ’nritability of musclersubilt^ce. He sup^ 
ports this coppjusidn by the follow|^f db^etvations. In 
the cas^ qf «3^ifie:naU8cle^ 

diluted hy^^ result^;^ 
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one poisoned witli curare. Nor does it make any dif- 
ference whetlier a strong ascending current is passed 
through the nerve of a thus conditioned, thus 

inducing strong anelectrotonus in the intra-inuscular 
nerve-branchings, so as to disable it. He sees in this 
a proof that the nerves which spread through the muscle 
do not share in this form of irritation. He has, more- 
over, discovered that the nerves are not equally dis- 
tributed throughout the aartorius. They enter at a 
point somewhat below the middle of the muscle, and 
distribute themselves upward and downward between 
the muscle-fibres; but they cannot be traced to the 
ends of the muscle, and there are at these ends regions 
of from 2 to 3 m. in length, in which at least the 
larger muscle-fibres are wanting. (Whether the nerve- 
net which, according to Gerlach, lies wdthin the sarco- 
lemma, extends to these regions, is another question 
with which we have nothing here to do.) The specific 
muscle-irritants affect these regions exactly as they do 
the rest of the muscle ; while the specific nerve-irritants 
(concentrated lactic acid and glycerine) are never able 
to affect these ends, though they elicit single pulsa- 
tions in the parts containing nerves. These nerve- 
containing parts are also more electrically excitable than 
are the ends; by curare and by anelectrotonus their 
excitability is decreased, though that of the nerveless 
ends remains unaltered. 

Many objections have been brought forward against 
these conclusions. For my part, in the insignifi- 
cance of the differences between nerve and muscle in 
this point also, I am inclined to see new ‘ reason to 
believe that these two organs, so similar in all points 
(as yet we know only two important differences, which 
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are, that the muscle is contractile, which the nerve is 
not, and that electrotonus, which intervenes in nerve,^ 
cannot be shown in muscle), may also be entirely simi- 
lar in the matter of irritability, and that those who dis- 
pute this quality are forced to assume the existence of 
a substance, intermediate between that of the nerve 
and of the muscle, and which differs almost more from 
the nerve than from the- muscle. 

8. Summing up, it appears that the independent 
irritability of muscle-substance has not been proved ; 
nor has it been, disproved. To understand how the 
nerve acts on the muscle one must assume that the 
latter is irritated* by the former, and therefore there is 
no sufficient reason, remembering the similarity in all 
other points between nerve and muscle, to dispute that 
it may also be irritated by other irritants (electric, 
chemical, mechanical, or thermic). In the theory above 
explained as to the nature of the influence on the 
muscle, we have assumed that this irritation takes 
place electrically. We have therefore tacitly presup- 
posed that the muscle is electrically excitable. Except 
on this assumption, all that can be said is that the 
molecular process originating in the nerve is trans- 
ferred to the muscle : which explains nothing, but rather 
renounces all explanationu Our hypothesis, on the other 
hand, has the undeniable advantage that it is based 
on the well-known process of the negative variation of 
the nerve during its activity. That the negative varia- 
tion, when it has once originated in the nerve, propa- 
gates itself to the nerve-ends, can only be regarded as 
natural, and, provided that it is of sufficient stren^h, 
it can then act as an irritant on the muscle. 

We have' already seen that the herve^i^^ 
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regarded as composed of many pfirticles arranged one 
behind the other, each of which is retained in a defi- 
nite position by its own forces and by the influence 
of the neighbouring particles. Whatever acts as an 
irritant on tlie nerves must displace these particles 
'from this position, and must 'cause a disturbance, which 
then propagates itself, owing to the fact that a change 
in the position of one particle causes a disturbance in 
the equilibrium of the adjacent particles, in consequence 
of which the latter are set in motion. Negative varia- 
tion must be regarded as a result of this movement of 
the nerve-particles, in that the electrically acting parts 
are arranged in different order by the movement, and 
therefore must exercise a different external influence. 
But just as this change in the position of the nerve- 
particles is able to set the needle of a multiplier, if it 
is properly connected with the nerve, in motion, so the 
electric process originating in the nerve must act on 
the muscle, if the latter is sensitive to electric varia- 
tions. This was the assumption from which we started, 
and which, after the above explanations, will be regarded 
as thoroughly trustworthy. To enter further into the 
details of the activity of nerves and muscles, and to 
substitute more definite conceptions for such as are at 
present often indefinite, is impossible in the present 
state of knowledge. 



CHAPTEE XVI 


1. Various kinds of nerves; 2. Absence of indicable differences 
in the fibres ; 3. Characters of nerve-cells 4^. Various kinds of 
nerve-cells ; 6. Voluntary and automatic motion ; 6. Beficx 
motion and co-relative sensation 7. Sensation and conscious- 
ness ; 8. Retardation ; 9. Specific energies of nerve-cells ; 10. 
Conclusion 

1. At present we have paid attention only to such 
nerve-ceUs as are in connection with muscles, and by 
the activity of which the appropriate muscles are ren- 
dered active. We have referred only ineidentally to 
other kinds of nerves. The difiSQulty due to the cir- 
cumstance that a suitable reagent is necessary for the 
study of such nerve-activity as does not express itself 
in any visible change in the nerve, compelled us to con- 
iine our studies in the first place to muscle-nerves or 
motor nerves, in which the muscle itself acts as the 
required reagent. We now have to discover how fiir 
the experiences which we have gained of motor-nerves, 
and the views which we have based on these experiences, 
are applicable to other nerves. 

Besides the real motor nerves, we may distinguish 
those which act on the smooth muscle-fibres, of ,^e 
bloodr-yessels, through these effecting a decre^e in the 
diameter of the smaller vetselfi, and thus regulating the 
cirenlatioh of the blood.: are called 

wm?c8. : htowqye^* in no way diff^^ 
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.other iaotor nerves. But ‘a difference is observable 
}even in the case of the seareton^ nerves or gland-nerves, 
''of which we have already had occasion to make mention. 
When these nerves are irritated the appropriate nerves 
begtoto secrete. The connection of these nerves with 
the glands must from a physiological point of view be 
entirely similar to that of the motor nerves with the 
muscles. When the latter are irritated the muscles 
connected with them at once pass into a state of activity. 
Just in the same way the gland-nerves, when they are 
irritated, cause the glands connected with them to pass 
into a state of activity. . That this activity is quite 
different from that of the muscles, is obviously due to 
the entirely different structure of the glands and the 
muscles. A gland, unlike a muscle, cannot contract ; 
when it becomes active, it secretes a liquid, this being 
its activity. There is therefore no reason to assume 
any difference in any of these’ nerves, the difference in 
the terminal apparatus, in which the nerves end, being 
sufficient fully to explain the difference in the pheno- 
mena. 

But there are other nerves the action of which is 
much harder to understand. Among these are the 
sensory nerves. When these are irritated, they effect 
sensations of different kinds, some being of light, others 
of sound, and so on. Moreover these nerves are capable 
of receiving imitation in a peculiar way, some by waves 
of light, others by sound viborations, and bthers again 
by heat-rays ; but in all cases, only when these influ- 
ences act on the ends of the respective nerves. It is 
not self-evident that these nerves are homogeneous 
in themselves or with the previously mentioned kinds. 
Finally, it is yet harder to understand the action of 
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another, and the last class of nerves, which a^e c^6d' 
retardatory nerves (Hemmungs-nerven). Ife is comif ■ 
mon knowledge that the heart beats ceaselessly during' 
■life. Now, if .a certain nerve which enters t^ heart 
is irritated the heart ceases to beat, re^mh^cing 
when the irritation of the nerve is discontmued.i TWs 
remarkable fact was discovered by Edward Weber, who 
spoke of the phenomenon as retardation. It is curious 
that a nerve can by its activity still a muscle which 
is in motion. 

2. Before we endeavour to determine this and the 
other points raised, we must note whether any differ- 
ences can be shown in these various nerves, which act 
in such entirely different ways. In the previous chap- 
ters we have observed so many peculiarities in nerves, 
and among these, qualities which can be examined 
without the intervention of the muscle, that it seems 
not altogether unjustifiable to hope that we may be 
able to observe differences also in nerves if any such 
occur. But if this is impossible, if all nerve-fibres, 
though examined in every possible way, seem to be 
quite homogeneous, then we shall be justified in con- 
sidering them really homogeneous, and must look for 
an explanation of the variety in their actions in other 
circumstances. , 

It may at once be said that it is quite imposrible 
to show differfflices in the different kinds of nerves. 
Microscopic observation, shows no , differences; for riie 
difference, to which allusion has: aln^ made, 

between medullary and medullarless fibres does not 
affect the point in question^ ■ We are bhl|ged;< fo infer , 
that the m^ullary sheath 'is of ; entirely .subbr^hate 
rignifibance in-theeietinty of -the n 
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the presence or absence of this medullary sheath does 
not correspond with differences in the physiological 
actions of nerves. Nor are the small differences in 
diameter of the separate nerve-fibres of greater import- 
ance, Nor do experimental tests bring any differences 
tp light. The bearing of nerves to irritants does not 
tary; the electromotive effects are the same in all. In 
all these points we need simply refer to the previous 
chapter, for the explanations there given are equally 
true of all kinds of nerve-fibres. 

If, therefore, all kinds of nerve-fibres are alike, we 
can only explain the difference in their action as due 
to their connection with terminal organs of various 
form. We have already made use of this principle 
in explanation of the difference between motor and 
secretory nerves, and we must now endeavour to ex- 
tend it to all other nerves. 

3, While the motor and secretory nerves have their 
terminal organs in the periphery of the body, the sensi- 
tive or sensory nerves act on apparatus which are situ- 
ated in the central organs of the nervous system. An 
irritant which affects a motor nerve, to become appa- 
rent, must propagate itself toward the periphery, till it 
reaches the muscle situated there ; an irritant, on the 
other hand, which affects a sensory nerve, must be pro- 
pagated toward the centre before it sets free any action. 
Nerves of the former kind are therefore called cmtHfu*- 
gal, those of the latter centripetaL We have, however, 
already found that this does not depend on a difference 
in the nerve itself, but that each nerve-fibre, when it U 
affected at any point in its course, transmits the ex- 
citement in both directions ; and we therefore presumed 
that the fact that action takes place only at one end 
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must be due to the nature of the attachment oE the 
fibres to the terminal apparatus. \Cf. chap. xiii. § 3, 
p. 217.) 

After we had carefully examined the per^h^c ter- 
minal apparatus of the motor nerves, that is to say, the* 
muscles, we were in a position to study the processes 
in motor fibre. In order now to understand the ac1|on^ 
of sensory fibres, it will he therefore necessary first 
to obtain further knowledge of the central nervous 
organs. 

The central organs of the nervous system, in ad- 
dition to nerve-fibres, include, as we have seen (chap, 
vii. § 1, p. 105 et aeq.), also cellular structures, called 
gangliorv-cMs, nerve-cells^ or gangliorir-batts. They 
are not always globular, but are generally irregular in 
form. Beside the forms represented in fig. 27 (p. 106), 
which occur scattered here and there in the course of 
the peripheric nerves, forms such as those represented in 
fig. 68 occur much more abundantly in the central or- 
gans. They generally have many processes (four, six and 
even up to twenty), which branch and unite together 
like network. Many cells exhibit one process, differ- 
ing from the others, which passes into a nerve-fibre 
(nerve-process: cf. fig. 68, la and 3c). These nerye- 
procestos pass out from the central organ -and form 
the peripheric neryes. Within the central oibgan the 
processes of the ganglion-cells form ii very involved 
netwerk of fibres; between'these there are, howeyer, 
other fibres which completely resemble the periphferic 
nerve-fibres. There is no reason fifi ascribing to these 
fibres of the central organ qualities other fhap those of 
the peripheric filwes. When in the centml org^ phor: 
nomena are: observed wbi^ neyer^^*<^ 
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pbifpc nerve-fibres, it is natural to refer these to the 
prestence of the ganglicn-cells. 

As a matter of fact, all organs which contain nen^e- 
cells, the central organs as well as the peripheric 



Fig. 68. GANGUOn-CKLiJi from thk human brain. 

1. A ganglion- cell, of which one procoa-s, a, bcoomeH the axis-cylinder of a nerve- 
fibre, b. 2. Two cells, a and 6, intercounccted. 3. Diagramura.tic reprosenta- 
tiuii of three connected cells, each of which passes into a nerve-fibre, c. 4. 
Qaiiglion-cell partly filled with black pigment. 

organs, in which they are present, though not so abun- 
dantly, exhibit certain peculiarities, which we must re- 
gard as caused by the nerve-cells. And as we are in no 
case able to examine the nerve-cell by itself, but must 
always examine it in connection with, and mingled with 
the nerve-fibres, we can but carefully deternjme the dif- 
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ference in the behaviour of these organs from th#^ of 
ordinary nerve-fibres, and then regard all not appertain- 
ing to the nerve-fibres as peculiar to the nerve-cells. 

We^ know that the nerve-cells are irritable, that 
they transmit the excitement which arises in them, and 
transfer it at the terminal organ. The excitement can 
never occur of itself in a nerve-fibre, but it always re- 
sults from an irritant acting externally, and can never 
pass from one nerve-fibre to another, but always remains 
isolated in the excited fibre. 

But where nerve-cells occur, the case 4s different. 
As long as a nerve-fibre passes Uninjured from the brain 
and spinal-marrow, or firom one of the accumulations of 
nerve-cells situated in the periphery, to a muscle, ex- 
citement arises w’ithout externally visible cause, and 
this acts through the nerve on the muscle, sometimes at 
regular intervals independently of the will, sometimes 
from time to time at the instigation of the will. Again, 
where nerve-cells occur, we find that excitements which 
are transmitted to the central^ organ by a nerve-fibre 
may there be imparted to other nerve-fibres. Thirdly, 
we find that excitements which are transmitted to the 
central organ by nerve-fibres there elicit a peculiar 
process, which is called sensation and consciousness. 
Fourthly and finally, the remarkable phenomenon^ 
mentioned above, of retarda;tion, only occurs where 
nerve-cells are present. The four following qualities, 
which are entirely absent in nerve-fibres, must .there- 
fore be attributed to nerve-cells ^ 

(1) Hxdtement may arise m them iw^ependef^ 
i.e. without any visible ex^^tTval iim^ 

(2) They are oMe to 
one Jfibre to 
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(3) They can receive an excitement transmitted to 
them and transmute it into camciovs aensation. 

(4) They are able to cause the suppression {retar^ 
dation^ of an existing excitemenU 

4, IVoni the above it must not be supposed that all 
ganglion-cells possess all these qualities. On the con- 
trary', it is to be supposed that each nerve-cell per- 
forms but one of these functions, and even that there 
are more minute differences in them, so that, for in- 
stance, the nerve-cells which accomplish sensation are 
of various kinds, each of which accomplishes but one 
distinct kind of sensation. This is no mere hypo- 
thesis, for there are established facts which confirm 
the view. Conscious sensations occur only in the brain, 
and the various parts of the brain may be separately 
removed or disiibled, in which case individual forma 
of sensation fail, while others remain undisturbed. 
If the whole brain is removed, the nerve-cells of the 
dorsal marrow suffice fully to accomplish the pheno- 
mena of the transference of excitement from one nerve- 
fibre to another. Again, there are certain regions of 
the brain which separately are able to give rise to inde- 
pendent excitement in themselves ; and certain accumu- 
lations of nerve-cells which lie outside the actual central 
nervous organs have the same power. The forms which 
nerve-cells assiune being very varied, it often happens 
that the cells of certain regions, where only certain capa- 
bilities can be shown, are alike in form, and differ in this 
respect from the cells of other regions, where the capa- 
bilities are different. As yet, however, it has not been 
found possible to distinguish differences in form suffi- 
ciently characteristic, and relations between the form and 
the function of nerve-cells sufiiciently characteristic to 
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make it possible definitely to infer the function of a cell 
from its form. On the contrary, it is better, by experi- 
ments with animals and experiences with invalids, to 
determine step by step what functions belong to the 
cells of a given region. Considering the complex and 
yet very imperfectly known structure of the central 
nervous organs, it is not surprising that this task has 
by no means yet been fully accomplished. As in the 
present work we are not treating of the physiology of 
the separate parts of the nervous system, but are only 
concerned with the general characters of the elements 
which constitute the nervous system, we must not 
enter into details ; but we must be satisfied to' show 
what the nerve-cells in general are able to accomplish 
and to give due prominence to the fact that each 
separate nerve-cell is probably always able to accom- 
plish only one definite thing. We will now run 
through these capacities and show the facts which 
serve as proof of these. 

5. The natural rise of excitement takes place 
either voluntarily or involuntarily. We are always 
able voluntarily to contract our muscles, though not 
all of these, for many, especially the smooth forms, 
are not subject to the will, but contract only as the 
result of other causes. Sometimes, moreover, the want 
of power to contract certain muscles is to be ascribed 
only to want of use, as is shown by the fact that 
some men are able voluntarily to contiaet the skin 
of their scalps or their ear-muscles, though this is 
impossible to most men, dr is possible only in a 
very restricted degree. Similarly, it is a matter of 
use how far the will is able tp eflG^t a limited con- 
traction of separate jDlus^^ dr parts of a in^tisc^^ 
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Those beginning to play the piano find it difficult to 
move individual fingers apart from the others, though 
by practice they soon learn to do this. Whenever 
an intended contraction of a muscle is accompanied 
by another unintended and simultaneous, the latter 
is called a co-relative movement Such cd-relative 
movements sometimes accompany illness. Stammerers, 
for instance, when they speak, twitch the face muscles 
or even those of the arm. It has also been observed 
that in the case of injuries, after blood has been lost 
from the brain, movements of the injured liml)s not 
voluntarily possible occur involuntarily as co-relative 
motions. Some co-relative movements are natural in 
the organism; for instance, when the eye is turned 
inward, the pupil simultaneously decreases in size, and 
a contraction of the adjusting muscle occurs, by which 
the eye is enabled to see at a short distance. This 
co-relative motion has been regarded as a case of the 
transmission of the excitement from one nerve- fibre to 
another; but it seems to me that this is incorrect. 
For there is nothing to show that the excitement 
originated in one fibre and was then transferred to 
other fibres, and it is more simple to assume that the 
various fibres were excited simultaneously by the will, 
either because isolated excitement of these fibres sepa- 
rately is really impossible on account of the anatomical 
structure of the nerve, or because of an insufficient 
specialisation of the influence of the will, resulting 
from want of exercise— -that is, it is. due to unskilful- 
ness on the part of the will. 

If it is asked how the voluntary excitement of the 
nerve-fibres is caused in the nerve-cells,, an .answer, 
is yet to be sought in physiology,. Into tl^e question 
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•whether there is actually a purely .voluntary excite- 
ment, that is, that no incitement acted externally 
on the brain but that the excitement originated quite 
spontaneously, we will not enter further here. All 
that is certain is that in many cases an action appears 
to be voluntary which, if the process is more closely 
analysed, is found to result from external influences. 
But the physiological process by which (whether 
externally influenced or not) excitement' arises in 
the nerve-cells, which excitement is •then transmitted 
through the nerve-fibre to the muscle, is as yet ex- 
tremely obscure ; and if it is said that it is a molecular 
motion of the constitueut particles of the nerve-cell, 
this explains nothing, but merely expresses the con'vic- 
tion that it is not a supemattual phenomenon, but 
merely a physical process analogous to the process of 
excitement in the peripheric nerves. 

Involuntary movements occur sometimes irregularly, 
as twitohings, spasms ; sometimes regularly, as in the 
case of respiratory movements, the movements of the 
heart, the contractions of the vascular muscles, of the 
intestinal muscles, and so on. The latter, which occur 
•with more or less regularity while life lasts, and, are 
for the most part of deep significance as regards the 
normal condition of the vital phenomena, have natu- 
rally been especially subjected to thorough research. 
They are called automatic nwwenients, that is, they 
occur independently of the co-operation of the trail, ' 
and apparently without any incentive, Biit notwiths^ 
standing this, it is chiefly m sucheraes that the caiises 
which eflfecN; the excitemeirt of ;the nervqs coheerned^ 
have been to a certain extent established^ - ? 

Automatic movemefitsi jha^y be disting^s^ into, 
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such as are rkythniicj in which contraction and relaxa- 
tion of the muscles concerned take place in regular 
alternation, as in respiration and in the movements of 
the heart ; such as are tonic^ in which the contractions 
are more constantly enduring, even if the degree of 
contraction varies, as in the contraction of the vascular 
muscles, and of the rainbow membrane of the eye ; and 
such as are irrefjnlai\ i.e. the peristaltic movements of 
the intestine. Our knowledge of automatic movements 
is based principally on those connected with respira- 
tion ; but the conceptions gained in this case may be 
directly applied to the other cases. It will be suffi- 
cient therefore to speak of respiratory motion only. 

Eespiration begins immediately after birth, and 
its movements continue from that time throughout life. 
In the higher animals (mammals and birds) they are 
unconditionally necessary for the preservation of life, 
for only by their means is sufficient oxygen conveyed 
to the blood to provide for all the vital processes. On 
the other hand, when the organ from which the ex- 
citement of the respiratory muscles proceeds is in 
any way insufficiently nourished or is otherwise in- 
jured in condition, respiratory action ceases and life is 
threatened. This organ is a limited point in the 
medulla oblongata^ formed of a mass of nerve-cells, in 
which the excitements originate, and from which they 
are conveyed by the nerves to the respiratory muscles. 
This is called the respiratory centre {Lebenshnoten 
of the Germans, noeud vital of the French), because 
of its importance to life. It is the spot which the 
matador in bull-fights must reach by a skilful blow 
with his knife, to bring the enraged animal to the 
ground ; it is the spot which, if crushed between the 
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first and second vertebrae, the result is instant death 
by the so-called dislocation of the neck. It lias been 
shown that the cause which induces this ceaseless 
activity in the nerve-cells of the respiratory centre 
lies in the character of the blood. When the blood 
is quite saturated with oxygen, then the activity of 
the respiratory centre commences.' When the blood 
becomes freer ‘•from oxygen, the respiratory motions 
become stronger. 

Far from being necessarily active, independently and 
without external incentive, the nerve-cells of the respi- 
ratory centre are also .rendered active by external cir- 
cumstances. But they are much more sensitive than the 
nerve-fibres, so that they are influenced even by slight 
changes in the gaseous contents of the blood which 
plays over them. And the other automatic nerve-cells 
behave exactly as do the cells of the respiratory centre. 
Yet small differences in sensitiveness occur among 
them, so that some are excited even when only the 
average amount of oxygen is contained in the blood, 
others when a point lower than this average has been 
reached, as happens only occasionally during life. 

It would take too long to apply this theory, now 

* Experimental proof of this may always 6e tried by anyone 
on himself. Attention must be given for a time to the respiratory 
movements, their% depth and number being noted. From eight 
to ton inspirations and expirations are then drai^ slowly one 
after the other. By this means much more air is introduced into 
the lungs than by ordinary respiration, and the blood can therefore 
thoroughly saturate itself with qxygen, If^ after this, voluntary 
respiration is ceased, it will be found that twenty seconds or more 
elapse before a respiration again occurs, long enough that is for the 
consumption of the introduced O^gen. Only after th^ do respira- 
tions begin, at first wc ikly, but al^ys increasing in slxei^^ 

the former regular respira^iort v 

•v* ':.e , . ■ 
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briefly explained, to each of the other processes of 
automatic motion. We must content ourselves with 
the remark that an analogous conception of the nature 
of the movements of the heart is probable, though no 
experimental proof of its correctness has yet been 
achieved. The cause of movements of the intestine is 
not quite so difficult to understand ; at any rate, the 
main principles found in the case of the nerve-cells of 
the respiratory centre are valid in the case of all other 
automatic centres. ‘ Mention must still be made of 
the fact that in the heart and intestine the nerve-cells 
from which the automatic action proceeds are situated 
within the respective organs themselves. For this 
reason these organs can yet exhibit movements after 
the nerve-centres have been destroyed, or the organs 
have been cut from the body. 

6. The transference, by means of the nerve-cells, 
of an excitement from one nerve-fibre to another is 
most clearly shown in that which is called reflec-- 
tio7i. By this term is meant the passage of an excite- 
ment, which having acted on a sensory fibre has been 
transmitted by it to the nerve-cells, to a centrifugal 
fibre, by which it is conducted back from the centre 
(as a ray of light is reflected from a mirror) and 
makes its appearance at another point. The reflection 
can occur either in a motor fibre^ in which case it is 
called a reflex action, or in a secretory or retarda- 
tory fibre. The former case is more common and 
better known. As examples of such reflex actions, I 
may mention the closing of the eyelids on the irrita^ 

* 

> Those who wish to obtain further information as to these cir- 
cumstances may be referred to my work Bemerkungm iiher t^ 
Tiidiighdt der autoniMUchen Nerven-eentra^ kc, Erlangon, 1875. - 
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tion of the sensory nerves of the eye, sneezing on 
irritation of the mucous membrane of the nose, cough- 
ing on the irritation of the mucous membrane of the 
respiratory organ. Wherever sensory nerves are con- 
nected by nerve-cells with motor nerves, these reflex 
actions may occur. If an animal is decapitated and 
its toe is pinched, the leg is drawn up and contractions 
occur in it. The reflex actions are here accomplished 
through the nerve-cells of the spinal marrow, and the 
removal of the brain favours the action, while it at the 
same time excludes the possibility of the intervention 
of voluntary movements. 

There is no doubt that in this process the nerve- 
cells play a part, and that the process does not depend 
solely on the direct transference of the excitement from 
a sensory nerve-fibre to an adjacent motor nerve-fibre. 
Apart from the fact that the transference never takes 
place except where nerve-cells can be shown to be pre- 
sent, this is confirmed by the fact that the process of 
reflex transference occupies a very noticeable time, 
much longer than that required for transmission 
through the nerve-fibres. With the knowledge which 
we have now gained of the structure of the central 
nervous organs, it may be considered esteblished, that 
nowhere is there immediate connection between sen- 
sory and motor nerve-fibres, but a mediate connection 
through the nerve-cells. This allows the possilrility of 
the propagation of an excitement from a sensory nerve-^ 
fibre, through a nerve-cell, to a motor nerve-fibre. It 
is thus intelligible how, owing to the interconnect 
tion of the nerve-cells, the passage of the excitement 
from any sensory nerve-fibre to any or every niotor 
nerve-fi^bre is possible,; for;tfae ex(3itement 
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from nerve-cell to nerve-cell, from each of which it 
can repass into a motor fibre. From the length of 
the time occupied by the reflex irritant, it is to be 
inferred that the transmission of the excitement has 
to meet considerable resistance in the nerve-cells. 
This resistance naturally increases with the number of 
nerve-cells to be traversed, so that the transference of 
a reflex action from a definite sensory fibre to different 
motor nerve-fibres is not always equally diflicult, and 
is the more diflScult the greater is the number of 
the cells which lie between the two. All this agrees 
with the facts found by experiment. It also explains 
why, by certain influences, not only is the reflex trans- 
ference rendered easier, but the passage of the excite- 
ment to the most remote motor fibres is also rendered 
peculiarly possible. The best known case of this is 
poisoning by strychnine. This so greatly facilitates the 
reflex transference that the slightest touch on any point 
of the skin, or even the disturbance caused by a breath, 
is sufficient to throw all the muscles of the body into 
violent reflex tetanus. 

As each excitement of a sensory fibre which reaches 
the nerve-centre can give rise to a conscious sensation, 
the spread of the excitement within the centre must 
have the same effect as would be the case if a larger 
number of excitements of several sensory fibres reached 
the centre simultaneously. This process, which, how- 
ever, only occurs in the case of strong excitements, 
is called correlative sensation. Sensation is caused 
not only by the excitement of the nerve-cell directly 
concerned, but also by the spread of the excitement 
to the other nerve-cells. It may also be spoken of as 
the radiation of the sensory irritant, because the excite- r 
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ment seems to spread within certain limits from the 
point directly touched. 

7. These phenomena will become more evident 
when we have more accurately learned the origin of 
conscious sensations in general, and the conceptions 
which depend on this; In order that such conscious 
sensations should result it seems absolutely necessary 
that the excitement should reach the main brain 
(^cerebrum). Whether other parts of the brain, or even 
the spinal marrow, are able to give rise to conscious 
sensations is at least very doubtful, and is at any rate 
not proved.^ But when the excitement reaches the 
brain, it gives rise not only to feelings, but also to 
very definite conceptions as to the nature of the excite-, 
ment, its cause, and the locality at which it acts. . It 
is true that sometimes this effect fails and the irritant 
does not reach consciousness, as, for example, when the 
attention is strongly attracted in some other direction^ 

* The dispute about the so-called ‘ mind in the spinal marrow ’ 
(^Ruokenvuia*kmele^,t\ie question, that is, whether more or less clear 
conscious conceptions can occur in the nerve-cells of the spinal cord, 
was long and hotly debated, but is now at rest. It appears to me 
that the whole form of the question is unscientific, for the question 
can simply not be solved with the means for research which we can 
command. Our own consciousness informs us as to our own sensa- 
tions and conceptions, and we learn those of others from their lips. ^ 
Where this fails, opinion is always untrustworthy, as, for examplX 
where we try to infer the feelings of men fecnn their behavior. 
It is, however, yet more hazardous to attach importance tp ilie 
movements of a brainless animal, and it is ^erefore not surprising 
that two observers should draw quite different conclusions from the 
same facts, one explaining them as simple jceflectioiw, the other being 
of opinion that such behaviour under such circumstances is pnl-y ex- 
plicable as thP result of oonscipi^ sensations and conpeptiens, The 
lower the animrt is in the scale, tlm more untrustworthy, natu^ 
is the deoisibn.''': ■ 
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or as in sleep. The irritant can then elicit a reflex 
action, though there is no consciousness of this. That 
the origin of conscious conceptions is also an activity 
of the nerves is certain, and it is the cells of the 
grey matter of the brain which possess this activity. 
On the other hand, we are entirely unable even to 
indicate how this consciousness comes into being. It 
may be due to molecular processes in the nerve-cells 
which result from the received excitement ; but mole- 
cular processes are but movements of the molecules, 
and though vre can understand how such movements 
cause other movements, we are entirely unaware how 
these can be translated into consciousness.^ 

The excitements transmitted by the various sensory 
fibres do not all act in the same way on the brain, and 
the sensations to which they give rise differ. Accord- 
ingly, we may distinguish the various sensations of 
the various senses, and even within one and the same 
sense various sub-species, as the colours in the sphere 
of optical sensations, the various pitches in the sphere 
of auditory sensations. But as all the nerve-fibres 
which accomplish the various sensations differ in no 
way from each other, we are forced to look in the 
nerve-cells for the reason of the difference in sensations. 
Just as we assumed that motor nerve-cells differ from 
sensory, so we must further assume that among 
sensory nerve-cells, the excitement of which always 
elicits the conception of light, others again the excite- 

* E. du Bois-Reymond has entered further into this question in 
his address to the assembly of naturalists at Leipzig ( Ueher die 
Greuze n des Natnrerlfennmis, Leipzig, 1872). Some of the younger 
natural philosophers seem inclined to avoid the difficulty by ascrib- 
ing, as does Schopenhauer, sensation and consciousness to all mole- 
cules, but this does not seem to me to be any real gain, . 
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ment of which always elicits the. conception of sound, 
others again the excitement of which always results in 
the conception of taste, and so on. In entire accord- 
ance with this assumption is the fact that it does not 
matter what external cause effects the excitement of 
any one nerve-fibre, but that every excitement of a given 
nerve-fibre is always followed by a given sensation. 
Thus, the lierve of sight may be mechanically or elec- 
trically irritated, with the result of producing a sensa- 
tion of light ; mechanical or electric irritation of the 
auditory nerve effects a sound sensation ; electric irri- 
tation of the nerve of taste effects just such a sensa- 
tion of taste as does the influence of a tasted substance. 
It even happens that the exciting cause is situated 
in the brain itself and directly excites the nerve-cells, 
and the sensations which are thus elicited are indis- 
tinguishable from those which are effected through 
the nerves. To this are due the subjective sensations^ 
hallucinations and so on, which depend on an altera- 
tion in the character of the blood, or on an increase 
in the sensitiveness in the nerve-cells. 

Wherever the excitement occurs, whether in the 
nerve-cells themselves or anywhere in the course of the 
nerves leading to the cells, consciousness always refers 
the sensation to the presence of some external cause of 
excitement. If the nerve of sight is pressed, the 
patient believes that he sees a light external to his 
body ; if a nerve of touch is irritated at any point in 
its course (e.g. the elbow-nerve at the furcation of the 
elbow-bones), the patient feels something in the 
nerves distributed in the fiptin (in om e^ndple in the 
two last fingers, and in the outer edge palmi of 

the hand). Our power of epnception theref^ 
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projects every sensation which reaches the conscious- 
ness outward, that is, to where the caiise of the excite- 
ment is normally. This so-called Imv of eccentHc 
sensations iinds an easy explanation in the supposi- 
tion that the conception of the locality of the efficient 
cause is gained from experience.' It will easily he 
understood that this necessarily follows from the cha- 
racters which we have ascribed to the nerve-cells. 
When the nerve-cell is irritated, the same sensation 
and the same conception must always result. Just as it 
makes no difference in the case of a muscle whether the 
excitement conveyed to it by a motor nerve starts from 
a higher or from a lower point on the nerve, or whether 
the nerve has been irritated mechanically, electrically, 
or by the will, so the process in the nerve-cell does not 
depend on the locality or the nature of the excite- 
ment. When the circumstances which give rise to 
the irritation are abnormal, the result is an illusion 
of the senses, that is, a false cause is assigned to a 
perfectly clear and true sensation. 

8. The.nature of the last oi the capabilities which 
we have attributed to the nerve-cells, the retardation 
of a motion, is still very obscure. The fact of retarda- 
tion is as yet principally known in the case of auto- 
matic motion, though retardation of reflex action also 
occurs, as may be inferred even from the fact that the 
rise of reflex actions is hindered by the activity of the 
nerves, especially when this originates from the brain. 
The respiratory movements being of all automatic move- 

* Details of this matter, into which we cannot enter further 
here, will be found in Bernstein’s The Five Semes of Man (Inter- 
national Scientific Series, vol. xxi.), and in Huxley's Elenientary 
Physiology i 
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ments the best known, it is on these that the current 
views as to the retardatorjr nerves are based. It has 
been explained in § 5 that the respiratory movements 
result from the excitement of the nerve-cells of the re- 
spiratory centre. These movements may be accelerated 
or retarded, though all the other conditions remain 
unchanged, if certain nerve-fibres which pass from the 
mucous membrane of the air-passage to this respira- 
tory centre are. irritated. These retardatory nerves 
are distinguished from those which pass to the heart 
by the fact that it is not known whether the latter pass 
to the muscles of the heart or to the nerve-cells 
situated in the heart, a doubt which is satisfied in 
the case of the former by their anatomical arrange- 
ment. Of the retardatory fibres of the heart it might 
be supposed that they in some way incapacitate the 
muscle from contracting; in the case of the retar- 
datory nerves of the respiratory system such supposi- 
tion may be at once rejected, for they are in no way in 
contact with the respiratory muscles. The only pos- 
sible explanation is therefore, that the retardatory 
nerves act on the nerve-cells in which the excitement 
is generated, thus either preventing the excitement from 
even coming into existence, or preventing the excite- 
ment from passing from the nerve-cells in which it is 
generated to the appropriate motor nerve-cells. For 
various reasons the latter view has been preferred. It 
is supposed that the automatically acting ganglion-cells 
are not directly connected with the appropriate nerve- 
fibres, but that conducting intermediate apparatus are 
present between the two, and that these offer a great 
resistance. This explains Both the 
rhythmic motions and the retardation. . 
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that is, is due to an increase in the resistance by 
which the motion is temporarily suspended.* 

Retardatory nerves have been recognised in almost 
all automatic apparatus, and all are accounted for by 
the above explanation. The same explanation may also 
be applied at once to the retardation of reflex action ; 
for even in the passage of the excitement from the 
sensory to the motor nerves very great resistance has 
to be overcome, and an increase in this resistance 
must prevent the passage of the excitement and thus 
hinder reflex action. Our acquaintance with this sub- 
ject is, however, not yet by any means complete, and 
a final opinion on the matter is therefore for the time 
impossible. 

I will only mention further that the opposite effect, 
the facilitation of the passage of the excitement from 
the nerve-cells in which it originates, to the peripheric 
nerve-courses, appears to occur. 

Finally, it is sometimes observable that when those 
portions of the nerves which contain nerve-cells are 
continually and regularly irritated, a rhythmic or even 
an irregular movement results, instead of a regular 
tetanic contraction of the muscles concerned, — a cir- 
cumstance which is evidently to be explained in the 
same way as rhythmic automatic activity. The regu- 
lar excitement having to pass through nerve-cells is 
modified by the great resistance present in these, and 
is transformed into a rhythmic motion, while when the 
nerve and the muscle are directly connected, the latter 
responds to a continuous excitement of the nerve with 
a regular and continuous contraction. 

^ See my account of the automatic nerve-centres, to which refer* - 
ence has already been made. 
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9. PVom all these details it is very evident that 
the nerve-fibres are homogeneous the one with the 
other, and that the difference in their effects is to be 
referred to their connection with nerve-cells of varied 
form. This seems, however, to be opposed to the fact 
that the different seiise-nerves are irritable by quite 
different influences, and each of them only by quite 
definite influences — the nerve of sight by light, the 
nerve of hearing by sound, and %o on. It would, how- 
ever, be a mistake to infer from this that the nerve of 
sight is reall}^ different from the nerve of hearing. If 
the matter is examined more closely, it appears that 
the nerve of sight cannot be excited by light. The 
strongest sunlight may be allowed to fall on the nerve 
of sight without producing excitement. It is not the 
nerve, but a peculiar terminal apparatus in the retina 
of the eye with which the nerve of sight is connected, 
which is sensitive to light. The case of the other 
sense-nerves is similar; each is provided at its peri- 
pheric end with a peculiar receptive apparatus, which 
can be. excited by definite influences, and which then 
transmits these influences to the nerves. On the 
difference in the structure of these terminal apparatus 
depend which influences have the power of exciting 
them. When the excitement has once entered the 
nerve it is always the same. That it afterward elicits 
different sensations in us, depends again on the character 
of the nerve-cells in which the nerve-fibres end* Sup^ 
posing that the nerves of hearing and of sight of a 
man were cut, and the peripheric end of the former 
were perfectly united- witli the central end .of \ithe 
latter, and contrariwise that the peripherie end of t^^ 
nerve* of sight were perfectly united 
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end of the nerve of hearing, then the sound of an 
orchestra would elicit in us the sensation of light and 
colour, and the sight of a highly coloured picture 
would elicit in us impressions of sound. The sensa- 
tions which we receive from outward impressions are 
therefore not dependent on the nature of these im- 
pressions, but on the nature of our nerve-cells. We 
feel not that which acts on our bodies, but only that 
which goes on in our brain. 

Under these circumstances it may appear strange 
that our sensations and the outward processes by 
which they are evoked are so entirely in agreement ; 
that light elicits sensations of light, sound sensations 
of sound, and so on. But this agreement does not really 
exist ; its apparent existence is only due to the use of 
the same name to express two processes which have 
nothing in common. The process of the sensation of 
light bears no likeness to the physical process of the 
ether vibrations which elicit it; and this is evident 
even in the fact that the same vibrations of ether 
meeting the skin elicit an entirely different sensation, 
namely, that of warmth. The vibrations of a tuning-fork 
are capable of exciting the nerves of the human skin, 
and then they are felt ; they may excite our auditory 
nerves, and then they are heard ; and under certain 
circumstances they may be seen. The vibrations of 
the tuning-fork are always the same, and they have 
nothing in common with the sensations which they 
elicit. Though the physical processes of the vibrations 
of ether are called, sometimes light, and at another time 
heat, a more accurate study of physics shows that the 
process is the same. The usual classification of physical 
processes into those of sound, light, warmth, and so on^ 
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is irrational, because in these processes at gives pro- 
minence to an accidental circumstance, that is, to the 
way in which they affect human beings, who are endowed 
with various sensations, while in other, such as mag- 
netic and electric processes, it is based on quite .different 
marks of classification. Scientific study of the phy- 
sical processes on the one hand, and of the physio- 
logical processes of sensation on the other, exposes this 
error, which penetrates further owing to the fact that 
language uses the same words for the different pro- 
cesses, thus making their distinction harder. 

Language is, however, but the expression of the 
human conception of things, and the conception of 
the innate identity of light a*id the sensations of light, 
of sound and of the sensation of sound, and so on, was 
regarded till quite recently as incontrovertibly true. 
Goethe * gave expression to this in the lines — 

War’ nicht das Auge sonnenhaft, 

Die Sonne konnt' es nie erblicken ; 

Liig* nicht in uns des Gottes eigne Kraft, 

Wie konnt’ uns Gottliches entziicken I 

Plat-Q expresses himself in the same way in the 
‘ Timseus.’ On the other hand, Aristotle held correct 
conceptions on the subject. But it is only since the 
researches of Johannes Muller laid new . ways open to 
science that these conceptions have gained a scientihc 
foundation, and have been Inrpughti in Ml poinfe into 
harmpny with the facts, so that they have xiow become 
the basis of the physiology of the senses and the 
psychology of the present day. „ 

One expression of the erroneous vfews on<^ pre- 
valent is to be found in the theoi^ of so-paHe^ 

‘ X«niien, ill. iQi ',>■> 
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quale irHta^ts^ according to which there is such a 
sufficient irritant for each sense-nerve, that is, an 
irritant in its nature adapted to the nature of the 
sense-nerve, and that this was alone able to excite it. 
We know now that this is not true. Yet the expres- 
sion may be used to indicate the irritants which are 
especially able to act on the terminal organs of the 
nerves. 

Ill the same we may look upon the idea of 
so-called specific energies of the sense-nerves, if by 
this it is inttmded to express any character of the 
nerves, as disproved. But we must ascribe specific 
energies to the individual nerve-cells in which the sen- 
sations are originated. It is these alone which are 
able to produce in us different kinds of sensation. If 
all the nerve-cells of the sensations were alike, sensa- 
tions could indeed be elicited in us by the influence 
of the outer world on our sense organs; but these 
would only be of one and the same kind, or at most it 
could only be in the strength of this one undefined 
sensation that differences would be perceptible. There 
may be animals which are only capable of such a single 
undefined sensation, their nerve-cells being all alike 
and not yet differentiated. Such animals would be 
able to form a conception of the outer world as 
distinguished from their own bodies, that is, they 
would be able to evolve self-consciousness ; but they 
would not be able to attain a knowledge of the pro- 
cesses in the outer world. The development of such 
knowledge in us is greatly assisted ' by a comparison 
of the different impressions brought about by the 
different organs of the senses. A body presents itself 
to our eye as occupying a certain space, being of a 
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certain colour, and so on. By tasting we may gain 
further conceptions of this body. If it is out of reach 
of our hands, by approaching it we may observe how 
the apparent size of the body, as the eye shows it 
to us, increases as we approach. These and many 
tliousand other experiences which we have gained 
since; our earliest youth have gradually put us in a 
position to form conceptions as to the nature of a body 
merely from a few sensations; In this act many com- 
plete inferences are unconsciously involved, so that 
that which we believe to have been directly perceived 
is really known by inference from many sensations 
and from a combination of former experiences. For 
instance, we think that we see a man at a certain dis- 
tance; really, however, we only feel a picture of a 
certain size of the man on our retina. We know the 
average size of a man, and we know that the apparent 
size decreases with the distance; moreover, we feel 
the degree of contraction of the muscles of our eye 
which is necessary to direct the axis of our eye to the 
object and for the adjustment of oiur eye to the neces- 
8&ry distance. From all these circumstances, the 
opinion, which we erroneously regard as a direct sensa- 
tion, is formed. 

10. We have already (chap. iv. § 2; chap. vii. 

§ 3) made acquaintance with the methods by which 
Helmholtz measured the details of the time occupied 
by the cbntraction of the muscle and the propagation 
of the excitement in the motor nerves. By the sam^ 
or very siimlar methods, Helmholt^ and others' after ; 
him, determined the propagation of the exeitement in 
sensory nerves, and found that it was about 30 m. per , 
second) and therefore, at n^ly the same rate as in the 
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motor nerves of men.. More than this has been done ; 
the time has been measured which is requisite for an 
irritant conducted to the brain to be transmuted into 
consciousness. Such determinations, in addition to 
their theoretical value, are of practical interest to 
observing astronomers. In observing the passage of 
stars on the meridian and comparing the passage seen 
through the telescope with the audible beats of a 
second-pendulum, the observer always admits a slight 
enor, dependent on the time which the impressions on 
the two senses require to reach the state of conscious- 
ness, In two different observers this error is not of 
exactly the same value ; and in order to render the 
observations of different astronomers comparable with 
each other, it is necessary to know the difference 
between the two cases, the so-called personal equation. 
In order to refer the obserN’utions made by each indi- 
'-idual to the correct time, it is necessary to determine 
the error which is made by each individual. 

Let us suppose that an observer sitting in complete 
darkness suddenly sees a spark, and thereupon gives 
a signal. By a suitable apparatus, both the time at 
which the spark really appeared and that at which the 
signal was given are recorded. The difference between 
the two can be measured, and it is called the physio^ 
logical time for the sense of sight ; the physiological 
time for the sense of hearing and for that of touch 
may be determined in the same way. Thus Professor 
Hirsch, of Neufchatel, found — 

In the case of the sense of sight 0*1 974 to 0*2083 sec. 
„ „ hearing 0*194 „ 

„ „ touch 0*1733 „ 

When the impression which was to he recorded was 
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pot unexpected, but was known beforehand, the physio- 
logical time proved to be much shorter; in the case 
of the sense of sight it was only from 0*07 to O’ll of 
a second. From this it follows that, in the case of 
excitement the advent of which is expected, the brain 
fulfils its work much more quickly. 

Certain experiments made by Bonders are yet more 
interesting. ^ A person was instructed to make a signal, 
sometimes with the right hand, sometimes with the 
left, according as a gentle irritant applied to the skin 
was felt in one place or the other. If the place was 
known, the signal succeeded the irritant after an in- 
terval of 0*205 off .a second, but if the place was not 
known, only after an interval of 0*272 of a second. The 
psychological act of reflection, as to where the irritant 
occurred, and that of the corresponding choice of the 
hand occupied, therefore, a period of ,0*067 of a second. 

The physiological time in the case of the sense of 
sight was somewhat dependent on colour ; white light 
was always noticed somewhat sooner than red. If the 
observer knew the colour which he was to see, he gave 
the signal sooner than when this was not the case and 
he had first to reflect as to what he had seen before he 
gave the signal. In such experiments, the ob^ver 
always forms a preconception of the colour which he 
expects to see. If the colour when it becomes obser- 
vable corresponds with that which he expected, the 
reaction in the observer takes plai^ soo than vrheh 
this is not the case. 0 ^ ^ 

giiniln^ observations 

sense of hearing ; the r^egnition of any sojttd 'heatd 
follows sooner when it is topm beforehm 
is to be 
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This sluggishness of the consciousness, if we may so 
call it, is exhibited in another way in certain experi* 
inents instituted by Helmholtz. The eye sees a figure, 
which is immediately followed by a bright light : the 
more powerful the latter is, the longer must the first 
have been seen, if it is to be recognised at all ; more- 
over, complex figures require more time than simpler. 
If letters are seen lighted up on a bright ground for a 
very short time, no other light following, a shorter time 
is necessary for the recognition, the larger are the letters 
and the brighter the illumination. 

It is true that it is only very simple brain activities 
the origin of which can be in any way made clearer by 
such experiments as these ; but yet these are the rudi- 
ments of all mental activity — sensation, conception, re- 
flection, and will; and even the most elaborate deduction 
of a speculative philosopher can only be a chain of such 
simple processes as those which we have been observ- 
ing. These measurements, therefore, represent the 
beginnings of an experimental physiological psychology, 
the development of which is to be expected in the 
future. It seems to me that remunerative study of 
the processes in nerve-cells must start from the very 
simplest phenomena. Kesults are, therefore, to be first 
looked for in the study of the processes of reflection ; 
possibly these will prepare the ground on which at some 
future time a mechanism of the nervous processes may 
be built. ‘ In truth,’ says D. F. Strauss, in ‘ The Old 
and the New Faith,’ ^ he who shall explain the grasp 
of the polyp after the prey which it has perceived, or 
the contraction of the insect larva when pierced, will 
indeed be yet far from having in this comprehended 
human thought, but he will be on the way to do so, and 
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may attain his end without requiring the help of a 
k single new principle/ Whether this end will ever be 
attained is another matter. But we can always gain 
fuller knowledge of the conditions under which it may 
come to pass, and qf the mechanical processes which 
form its first principles. Such is the lofty aim after 
which the science of the General Physiology of Muscles 
and Nerves strives - an aim worthy of the labour of the 
noblest. 




NOTES AND ADDITIONS. 


1. Graphical Representation. Idea op Mathehatical 
Function (p. 49). 

The method employed in fig. 16 of representing by a. 
sign the dimensions of the expansion relatively to the amount 
of the expanding weights, admits of such a vaiiety of appli- 
ciitions, and will be used so frequently, that a brief explana- 
tion of it may not be out of place here. 

When two series of values bear such a relation the one 
to the other that each value of one series corresponds with a 
definite value in the other, mathematicians speak of the one 
value as the function of the other; This relation may 
always bo exhibited in tabulai- form,, as in the following 
example : — 

• 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9‘ 10' 

2 4 6 8 10 12 1 4 16 18 20* 

The relation which prevails m this case is very simjde.: 
Each number in the upper seri^ corresponds wi^th a number 
in the lower, and the latter is always double the value of 
the former. Bepresenting the numbers in the upper series 
by oj, those in the lower by y, tW rela^on between 
series of nuinibers may be exgr^ed in the formula : 

llus formula e^Kprei^^ eyen wm V; 
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Substituting for the unknown oj, which may repre- 
sent any number, the number 4, then the bible expresses 
that the value of the con*esponding y is 8. If a;=5, then the 
table expi'esses that ys=slO. But when the value of a; is 
intennedifite between 4 and 5,e.g. 4*2371, the table does not 
help us ; but by the use of the formula the value of the 
cori-espondiug y may easily be found; it is = 8*4742. 

The formula may be revwsed, and written thus : 

a:=iy, 

that is to say, for any given value of y we may calculate the 
corresponding value of a*. It is exactly the saime in the cjv.se 
of the similar formula ; 

y-Zx, 

which may also be \rritten thus : 

In this covse, therefoi*e, with each given value of x corresponds 
a ceiiain value of y, the latter being three times the value 
of the foiTiier. In the two coii*esponding fomuha 

yssa X and ic=iy, 
a 

is a somewhat wider expression to this kind of illation ; in 
this case x and y are again tlie signs of the two coiTespond- 
ing series of numbere, a expresses a definite figure which is to 
}>e I'egarded as unchangeable within each })articular case. In 
our fii*st example a=2, in our second example ass 3, and 
similarly in any other instance a may liave any other value. 
Looking now at the following table : 

1 2 3 4 5 6etc. 

1 4 9 16 25 36 etc. 

wo see that any number in the lower series is found by 
multiplying the corresponding number in the upper series by 
itself, as may be expressed in the formula 
, yssxxoryssx^ 
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This formula when reversed appears thus : 

x^s/y- 

Provided with a formula of this sort, wbi^h expresses the 
mutual relation of two corresponding series of values, it is 
always possible to draw out a tab.e, tlmugh, on the contrary, 
the relation laid down in the table cannot always be ex- 
pressed in a formula, for the relations are not always as 
simple as in our examples. Generally the values which are 
treated in the bible are such as have been found by observa- 
tions, as for instance in our case, the expansion of the muscle 
caused by various weights. With each weight an expansion 
corresponds, and this is found by experiment and may be 
expressed in tabular form, thus : 

Weight: 50 100 150 200 250 300 grm. 

Expansion : 3‘2 6 8 9*5 10 10-5 mmt. 


A A' A" A 
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All that is shown by the table is that the expansion doesi 
not increase proportioD^tely :^th tin w yopld be 

the case in inbrganid bodi^)|)bttt incn^ oonlipuially ; 

deci'easing proportion. Butany requiifid.functib^'^^ 
whether it in exjuresei^ 
up on the baria of 
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shown by a method first employed by Descartes, which it is 
our present object to explain. 

The amounts treated may be of the most varied kinds : 
number, weights, degrees of warmth, the nurabex" of births 
or dea ths, and so on. In all cases the amount may be diagram- 
matically shown by the length of a line. JEf a line of a cer- 
tain length represents any given amount, then double this 
amount is i*epresented by a line twice the length of the 
former. It does not matter what is the standard selected ; 
but when once selected it must not be varied in the same 
representation. Two lines are drawn at nght angles to 
each other ; from the point of section B (fig. 69) the lengths 
which are to represent the values of one seizes (in our case, 
the weights attached to the muscle) are measurecl off on the 



horizontal line. From ejich of the points thus obtained, d\ 
d", a line is drawn at right angles to the first, care being 
taken to make its length express the expansion corresponding 
with each weight respectively. This gives the lines d' /j?', 

B”y d'' i?"', d"' B^^. By connecting these points wo 
obtain the curve BB^ B' B'" a;", which at a glance 

shows the relation between the weight and the expansion. 
Tn exactly the same way the curve h V 6" 6'" B^^ y is pro- 
jected, and this represent^ the expansion of the active muscle 
by the corresponding weights. 

In many cases it is required to represent values of oppo- 
site kinds. If, for example ^fig. 70), the wire a & is tra* 
versed by an electric curreht, then one half assumes positive 
tension, the other negative tension. To express this, .the ; 
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lines which are /to represent positive tension are drawn 
upward, those which are to ropresent negative tension down- 
^^'ard, from the basal line. The figure then shows that 
the tension in the middle of the wire =? 0, and that toward 
the left the positive, toward the right the negative, tensions 
increase regularly^ In order to find the amount of the 
tension prevailing at any pai'ticular point, e.g. at a per- 
pendicular line is erected at that point ; and the length 
of this, c/, accurately represents the tension there pi*e- 
vailiiig. 


2. Direction of the Muscle-Fibres, Height of Elevation, 
AND the Accomplishment op Work (p. 93). 

Because of the exti^eme rarity of long parallel-fibred 
muscles, it is interesting to examine more, closely the in- 
fluence which oblique arrangement of the ^ 
fibres exercises on their force, height of ele- * 
vation, and on the work which they accom- 
plish* When a muscle-fibi'e is so aiTangad 
that it is incapable of effecting a movement 
in the direction of its own contraction, only a 
part of the force of tension which is generated 
in it by its contraction comes into play, and 
this pai^t may be easily foimd by the law of 
the parallelogram of forces. This is the case 
in all simply and doubly penniform muscles. 

Supposing that the muscle-fibre A B (fig. 71) 
conti*acts to the extent B 6, but that motion 
of the point B, oil account of the attachment 
of the muscle to the bone, and of the nat^^^ 
of the sockets 6f the latter, can only occur in 
the direction j? ; to that oiro the muscle- 
fibre, to 

direction frotn its fixed point of origin 

the position 6' l reiSSiy 



Fio, 71. Aostion 
OF oblique MUS<^ 
CLE-KIBRBS. . . 
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tlkerefore, B h’. The small triangle Bhb' may be regsirded 
as a right-angled triangle. Tliis gives 

BV 

sm p 

The force vdth which the muscle-fibre strives to contract 
in the direction A B being called only part of this foi-ce, 
the conijx)nent k' lying in the direction B 6*, finds expression 
According to the law of the piirallologram of forces, this com- 
]>onent is 

This foi*ce may be regarded as proportionate to the 
weight which the muscle-fibre is able to raise to the given 
height of elevation. If we then ciilculate the work which 
the muscle can accomplish, we find, if the motion can tfike 
plac5 in tlie direction A 

A^Bbk; 

but if motion can only occur in the diit^ction B C, 

A = Bb' k'= k sin l3=:Bb k. 

8%n p 

The value in the two cases is therefore exactly the same, 
or, in other w^ords, the amount of work accomplished by the 
muscle is quite independent of. the direction in which its 
action takes place. This is, naturally, true of every other 
muscle-fibre, and, consequently, of the whole muscle. The 
statements which we have made of parallel-fibred muscles 
are therefore also true of tliose of which the fibres ai’e irie- 
gular. The possible height of elevation is dlways greater 
the longer the fibi^es are, and the force pro])ortiouate to the 
diameter or to the number of the fibi^. In oblique-fibred 
muscles the fibres are generally very short, but very numo- 
i*ous ; the.se must, therefore, whatever their accidental form,, 
1)6 regarded as short and thick muscles, possessed of small 
elevation and great force. 
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3. Excitability and Strength of iBRiTANlf^ Combination 
OF Irritants (p. 119)*v 

When the coils of a sliding inductiv^ apparatus are 
brought nearer together, the sti^ength of the inductive cuiTent 
does not increase in exact proportion with the decreasing 
distance betweeen the two, but in a complex way, which 
must be provided for in each apparatus separately. Pick, 
Xronecker, and others have shown methods by which this 
calibration of the apparatus may be accomplished. If the 
real sti*ength of the irritating current is compai*ed with 
the height of the pulsation which it elicits, it appeal's that 
when the current is veiy %veak no action is observable; 
action first appears, in the form of a slight, just visible pulsa- 
tion, when the current has reached a certain strength, greater 
or less according to the condition of excitability of the 
nerve. As the currents increase further in strength, the 
heights of elevation increase in exact proportion to the 
strength of the currents, till a certain maximum has been 
reached. If the strength of the current becomes yet greater, 
the pulsations remain constant for a time; but then they 
again increase and reach a second maximum, above which 
they do not pass. 

These so-called * over maximum * pulsations are due to 
a combination of two irritants. An inductive shock is, as 
we have seen, a veiy brief current, in which the commence^ 
ment and the end succeed ^h oth^ very rapidly. Por 
imsons which will lie further explained in Note 7, the com* 
mencement of ah inductive ciuTent is a moi^ powerful 
irritant than its end. Aa long, as the curnhit 

does not p^ a certaui strength, only the commencement of 
the our^nt irritates ; but m th€i case of very^^^p^^ 
rents the end may be suffimently i this vg^ 

irritati^is Mowing eahhbth^ in 
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together effect a gmiter pulsation than does a single irrita- 
tion. 

If more than two irritants follow each other in rapid 
succession, tetanus results, as we know. In this ctise also 
the height of elevation is always gi‘eater than that wliich 
can he attained by a single pulsiition. For the muscle has 
the power of being again irritated even when it is already in 
the act of contniction, a more powerful contraction being 
thus iiuhiced in it. The bearing of these facts on the case 
of nerve is that the separate excitements effected in it by 
these rapidly successive irritations do not mutually disturb 
each other, but ai-e ti'ansmitted one after the other, in the 
sequence in which they originate, to the muscle on which 
they act. But when the number of the irritants becomes 
too gi-eat, the nerve-molecules are no longer able to keep 
pace with the nijridly succeeding shocks, and the nerve is 
unexcited. Tlie limit at which this intervenes has, how^ 
ever, not yet been determined with any certainty. It 
appeal's to lie at between SOO to 1000 iiTitants per second. 

4. Curve of Excitability. Eesistaxce* to Transmission 
(p.123). 

The increased excitability at the upper pai*ts of tlie un- 
injured sciatic neiwe, wdien not severed from the body, 
which, on the strength of our earlier experiments, we have 
assumed in the text, has I’ecently been again defended by 
Tiegel against various objections. For reasons explained in 
the text it is inadmissible to infer an avalanche-like increase 
in the irritation merely from this higher excitability of the 
upjier parts. Beside the experiments of Munk alluded to 
on page 116, there aro' other experiments frem which a 
resistance to transmission in the nerve may be inferred, 
^uch a resistance, weakening the irritant during its propa- 
gation, and an avalahche-like inci'ease in the inntaht, are^ 
irreconcilable contradictions which mutually exclude each 
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other. If rewistance to tmDsmission can be shown, then the 
irritation cannot increase in strength during its propagation 
through the nerve. I will, therefore, here briefly mention 
the I'easous which induce me to declare in favour of one, and 
against the other, of these assumptions. 

As is mentioned on p. 141, transmission becomes con- 
sidembly harder when the nerve is in an anelectrotonic 
condition, and in strong anelectrotonus it is even rendered 
altogether impossible. It is natiiial to regard this greater 
difliculty as an increase of a resistance already present. A 
more important reason is however to be found in the phe- 
nomena %vhich occur in reflex actions. If a sensory nerve 
is irritated, the excitement can be transmitted to the dorsal 
marrow and ihe brain, where it may be transferred to a 
motor nerve (cf. p. 274). This transference always occupies 
a considerable time, which I call reflex-time. If a sensor}'^ 
nerve is irritat(xl suflSiciently to cause a powerful reflex action 
(called a ^sufScient initant *), if the reflex-time in this case is 
deteiinined, and if irritants of continually inci'easing strength 
are then allowed to act on the same point in the nerve, 
then the reflex-time is found to become contimially shorter. 
If, however, a point in the nerve lying very near the dorsal 
marrew is imtated, then even in the case of a ‘ sufficient 
irritant^ the reflex-time is shoft. It is evident that the 
dumtion of the reflex-time depends on the strength of the 
irritant when it reaches the dorsal marrow^ The irritant 
which comes from the point in the nerve adjacent to the 
dorsal maiTow is but slightly sfibcted; but that coming 
from a more remote point ia wakened ; so that a much 
stronger irritant must be applied to thw more remote {x^ti^ 
if an eqimlly short reflex-rime & to bo attained* 

It is triio that these observations h^ been made 'vnth 
sensory nemres* But entirely si^ar chsrao 

exhibited by all kinds df k^^fibres in all 
companion is poss^ wo aie justifiW^ 
thus gain<^ to the : inbtbk|^ all eyenis, im* 
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piH)bi\bIe Uiat in one nerve-fibre a I'esistdnce to transmission 
exists, and in another an avalanche-like increase. AH' the 
facts ai'e more easily and simply explained by assuming thai 
there is a resisti^nce to transmission in all nerves, allowance 
being at the siiiiie time made for the difierence in the ex- 
citability of difiei'ent points in the nerve. 

Moreover the curve of excitability in the case of the 
sciatic nerve is not a simple ascending line from the muscle 
to the doi*Siil marrow. This nerve is found, as is shown in 
fig. 72, by the union of several root^; it then, at various 



points, gives off branches which enter the muscles of the 
upper leg, and then separate into two biunches, one of wliich 
provides for the calf-musde {gttHrocneiniua)^ the other for the 
flexor muscle of the lower leg. If various points of this 
nerve are initated in the living auinial, the nerve having 
been merely exposed and isolated fi*om the surrounding parts, 
but not separated from the doi-sal mant)w, it is very evident 
that the excitability at the upper points is generally greater 
than at the lower ; but points are also found in the couise 
of the nerve at which a greater excitebility exists than at the 
points above and below, as also, on the contrary, a less ex- 
citability than at the adjacent points. Such in'egularities 
are most abundantly exhibited at the points where nerve- 
branches separate from the main trunk, especially when these 
branches have been cut away. This is partly due to eleo- 
trotonic influences (c/. p. 125 et seq , ; p. 215 Note 13)#4 

The nerve-fibres which are cut generate a current whi<^ : 
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passes, through those which are not cut off, those the excita^ 
bility of which is tested, and alters their excitability. This 
infiuenco changes in the whole mass, as the cut neiwes die, 
thus giving rise to irregularities the further nature of which 
we need not trace. 


5. Influence op ttie Length of the Portion op the 
Nerve excited (p. 138). 

If the irritant remains the same, the longer is the portion 
of the nerve irritated, the stronger is the action on the 
muscle. If the excitability of a portion of the neiwe is found 
by the method of minimum irritants, that is, if the weakest 
iiTitant capable of effecting an observable pulsation is looked 
for, and if various degrees of excitability prevail in the por- 
tions of the nerve simultaneously exposed to the irritant, 
action may lesult, even if only a part of the portion of nerve 
is really excited ; in reality, therefore, it is but the excita- 
bility of the most excitable part of the whole nerve-portion 
which is tested. In a fresh nerve this is generally the upper 
pu't of the nerve-portion. But when there is no great dif- 
ference in excitability within the nerve-portion, then every 
part of the portion will he excited by an irritant of a certain 
strength in an approximately like manner, and the action 
observed in the muscle will therefore be the combined effect 
of the mcdtement of the separate parts of the nerve-portiom 
But if, as we have assumed, the loss of excitability in each 
part follows the highest excitability very suddenly, the effect 
must be that the portion actually irritated contiuuaily be- 
comes shorter; the ports which are irritated are however 
still in the highest state of excitability, and therefore exhibit 
the third stage of pulsation (the testing current having ; 
so cho»^ that, in nerve, it oii^iially pi^uc^d the 

first stage). The form in 

-—pulsation on the dcdmg of a 4escending ourreht w 0n theL 
' opening nfimaseending^C^^ 
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unchanged, but the pulsations must gradually decrease in 
strength, and all effect must finally disappear, just when 
the maximum of excihibility, and the detxth which follows 
this, pass the lower limit of the excited portion. 


6. Difference between Closino and Opening Induc- 
tive Currents. Helmholtz’s Arrangement (p. 151). 

When an electiic curi’ent is suddenly closed in a spinil, 
this not only acts inductively on a neighbouring spiml, but 
the individual coils of the jirimaiy spiial act inductively on . 
each other ; an anulogous effect would occur on the oijening, 
but that the sudden interruption of transmission prevents the 
development of this opening inductive current in the primary 
coil. The inductive curieut which originates on the c)o.sing 
of the current being in an op;)Osite direction to the closed 
current itself, the former must ^veaken the latter ; the cur- 
rent cjm therefore attain full strength, not at once, but only 
gradually ; but on the opening the curi'ent suddenly ceases. 
This difference in the dumtion of the closing and opening 
of the primary current corresponds with differences in the 
ciuTents induced by them in the secondaiy spix*al, which 
used for the irritation of the nerve. Figure 73 exhibits these 
characters. The upper part of the figiu’e represents the tem- 
poral course of the main current in the primary spiral of an 
inductive apparatus ; the lower part I'epi'esents the temporal 
course of the induced cun^nts in the secondaiy spiral. The 
line 0 . . , o . . . ^ repicsents the duration. The primary current 
is closed at the moment o. Were the retardatory influence 
which has been mentioned not present in the primary spiral, . 
the current would at once attain its full strength OJ; but 
owing to that influence it attains this strength only graduaUy, 
somewhat as shown by the crooked line 3. With this gradti'* 
ally occurring cuiTent corresponds a closing inductive eoxrent 
in the secondary spind, as is represented by the curve 1| 
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the curve is drawn downward from the time-line o.. ,o . . 
to indicate that the direction of this induced cuirent is 
opposed to the direction of the primary current. If the 
pi imary cun-ent is interrupted, it suddenly falls from the 



sti*ength as indic^^^ bj this straight line 1/ Wirh this 
fall correspotuds ain inductive ^piiire yhidbt suddenly rises 
very abniptly wd again 

sliown m cuive^?^ J^tteg;*; 

must be physiologically much more effective than the former. : 
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Occasionally it is dosimble t<^ remove this difference, and 
to provide two inductive currents which flow and act nearly 
in the same way. This may be mansiged, if, insteatl of 
closing and interrupting the current of the primary coil, an 
additional closing wire offering small msistance is provided, 
and the interruption is effected in this. If this additional 
apparatus is present, only a very small part of the current 
passes tlu’ough the primary coil. The .sti-ength of tliis part is 
indicated by ./, When the closing in the additional aj)* 
piratus is interrupted, the primary current slowdy increases 
in sti-ength from J as sho\!vn by the dotted cui*ve 5 
with tins inci*eivse corresponds an inductive cunont in the 
secondary coil, as represented by curve 6. If the closing of 
the additional apparatus is once moi*e eflected, tlie ciiri*ent in 
the primary coil sinks in strength from J to J but the so- 
Ciilled extra current^ that whicli oi'igiuates in consefjueiice of 
the sinking in the primaiy coil, is now able, the coil being 
closed, to take effect, and, as its direction is the same as that 
of tlie main current, it retainls the sinking of the latter, so 
tiiat this now takes place as indicated by curve 7 ; and with 
this slow sinking of the main current corresponds an induc- 
tive current in the secondary coil, such as is shown by 
curve 8. 

Helmholtz made an altenition in du Bois-Reymond*s 
sliding inductive appar.itiis by im?aiis of which this lul- 
ditional closing and opening is autoinaticiilly accomplished. 
Ho adapted Wagner's hummer for this purpo.se, tus showm in 
fig. 74, The current of the apparatus K ptisscs tlirough the 
wire arranged between g and f to the primary coil c, from 
this to the coils round the small electm-magnet b, and fi*om 
the latter through the column a, back to its original starting 
point. The electro-magnet attracts the hammer A, in con- 
sequence of which a small platinum ’ plate fastened below 
the German silver spring is brought into contact with the 
platinum point of the screw/, thus completing a brief and 
efficient additional closure g/ff a. The coiii^uetici& of thk. 
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is that the current in the coil c, and at the same time in the 
electro-magnet, is much weakened ; the latter can no longer 
attract the hammer, which springs upward, so that the plate 
is lemoved from the point / and the additional closure is 
inten upted. The current once more passes in full strength 
through the coil c and the electro-magnet 6, the hammer is 
again attracted, and the whole process is repeated as long as 
tlie circuit endures. If it is required to restore the appa- 
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ratus to its original condition, it is only necessary to remove 
the wire and to lower the point . 

7. Aomon op CvKRBNirs op Short; Dtp'ATipii (p. 162).v 

Either the closing or oj^ihg ^ a continwuis’Oih^t 
or an ihdncUve current is 

latt^ however, as has already been indicated in Kote 
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3, we have really to do with a closing immediately suc- 
ceeded by an opening, for the inductive current arises and 
agjiin disapjwars as soon as it has reached a certain strength. 
This may be imitated with suitable apparatus, by closing a 
constiint current for a very brief time. Such a ‘ current 
shock ’ may exhibit exactly the same phenomena as does an 
inductive current. If its duration rcmmns unaltered, but 
the strength of the cunont is gradually increased, the height 
of elevation at firet increases, remains for a time at a fii’st 
maximum, after which it again increases and imches a second 
maximum. The explanation Ls the same as was given in 
Note 3 foi* inductive currents. At first only the beginning 
of the current (the closing) acts excitingly ; but when the 
current is stronger, the cessation of the current (the opening) 
c;in also act in the same way, and a combination of the two 
irritants can be formed. 

If the duration of such a current-shock is very short, the 
current must stronger, if it is to exercise any exciting 
etiect at all, than would be necessary if the dumtion were 
longer. It is evident that a current, if it lasts too short a 
time, cannot effect a sufficient change in the molecular con- 
dition of the nerve, and weaker currents requii’e a longer 
time to do this than stronger. 

From the curves in fig. 73 which represent the duration 
of inductive dun-ents, it appears that without exception the 
commencement of the current results more abruptly than its 
di5ap|)earance. The commenamicnt of every inductive cur- 
rent must therefore more easily excite than does its end, 
especially as this is always the case even in the ordinaty 
closing and opening of every constant current, in which such 
(X>nsiderable differences in the duration do not occur. In 
the case of weak inductive currents, it is always only the 
commencement which is active, in other words an vndvjctim 
current acts as does the closing of a continvmis mrrent. 
Now let us suppose that an inductive current is passed 
through a nerve in an ascending direction. So long as the 
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current does not exceed a certain strength^ it can excite ; 
but when it is strong it is ineffectivej since the closing of 
strong ascending currents is always ineffective* If, however, 
the ciirrent is n)6,de yet stronger, it may again become effec- 
tive, because the opening portion of the current can now, in 
spite of its retarded course, cause an iiTitation. This^gap 
(Lueke) in the action wfis observed by Pick, and afterwards 
by Tiegel. Hovr far other causes besides those here ex- 
[dained combine to produce this peculiar phenomenon, w'e 
cannot examine further here. 


8. Action of Tuansverse Currents* Unipolar Irritation 
(p. 152). 

If a current is passed transversely through a nerve, that 
is, in a dilution at right angles to the long axis of the neiwe 
fibres, it has no effect. To effect the alteration in the posi- 
tion of the nerve molecules which we regard as the cause 
of the piocess of excitement, the current must, therefoi'e, 
pass in the longitudinal direction of the nerve. This k pro- 
bably due to the peculiar electric forces of the nerve-par- 
ticles, wdiich are treated of in detail on page 2l5 et seq. Just 
as an electric cuixent if it flows jxirallel to a magnetic needle 
deflects the latter, but has no such effect when it flows in a 
direction at right angles to that of the needle, so the nerve 
particles can only be disturbed, from their quiescent position 
by currents w’hich run parallel to the axis of the neiwe* If 
the current is dkected obliquely to the /nervfe fibre, it acts 
but not so strongly as when it is parallel, and the d^ree of 
the action decreases p]x>portionately as the angle which the 
cuiTent makes with the nerve-fibre approaches more 
to a 'right'.angle. 

The connection between &e ph^pmetia ; of 
and excitemeut of the nerve 1^ ha to: belkve that the eacci^V: 
ment takes place, not thiOugluiut -t^ ‘poi^oh: of ^ 
nerve trayeiaed by tire, eurwiht> but oi4y bi w 
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closing is near the kathode, on opening is near the anode. 
This gives rise to the question, whether it is possible to 
expose the nerve to the action of one electrode alone. This 
may be done, in the case of men or other animals, by placing 
one electrode on the nerve, the other on a romote part of 
tlie body. If the kathode is situated on the nerve, only 
closing pulsations tiro obtained ; if the anode is situated on 
the nerve, opening pulsations are alone observed. If the 
currents are very iK)wei*ful, excitement may certainly occur 
at the })oint where the nerve meets the adjacent tissues. 
This foi*m of nerve irritation may bo called unipolar^ though 
in a differont sense from that in which the name is usually 
used in cases Avhere only one wdro k laid on the nerve, and 
yet cun-ents may flow through the nerve. Such cases, how- 
ever, aro physiologically of no .«{)ecial interest. 


9. Taxoext Galvanometer (p. 162). 

In the ordinary tangent-galvanometer a .small magnetic 
neeille is placed in the centre of a, conipamtively, very large 
cirole, through the periphoiy of which the current is made to 
pass. When the needle is deflected, the posit ion of its poles 
does not alter essentially as regards the current, the action of 
which may theroiore be rogai*ded as directly pro}.)ortionate to 
its strength ; and from the opposed action of the current, 
and of the force of attraction which the Oiwtli exercises' on 
the needle, w'hich must also Ije regarded m con.stant, it k 
evident that the two force.s must be in equilibnum, if the 
tngonometric tangent of the angle of deflection is propor- 
tionate to the strength of the current. 

Such tangent-galvanometers are, however, only adapted 
for measuring powerful currents. The galvanometer which 
we have described, adapted for very weak currents, k differ- 
ent. But if, as was assumed, all the deflections which are 
to be measured are but very small, we may still assume that 
the mode of the influence of the cuirent on the magnet is 
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not altered by the deflection. Then, in the case of this ap- 
paratus also, the strength of the currents may be regarded 
as proportionate to the tangent of the angle of deflection. 
A glance at fig. 19, on p. 57, shows that the displacement 
of the scale is equal to the tangent of the double angle of 
deflection. For so small an angle we may put 

tg (2 «) s= 2 o, 

that is to say, the tangent of the double angle is equal to 
double the tangent of the single angle. And from this it 
follows tliat the strength of the currents is proportionate to 
the displacement of the scale directly observed. 


10. Tensions in Conductors (p. 133). 

To determine the absolute amount of tension at any 
point in a conductor, it would be necessary electrically to 
isolate the condtictoi% and to connect the point in question 
with a sensitive electiometer. But if any point of the iso- 
lated conductor is brought into conducting connection with 
the surface of the eai-th, this ix)int would assume a tension 
equal to O, without any alteration in the diflerences of tension 
at the various points. Other points of the conductor may 
now be brought successively into connection with the earth, 
thus altering the absolute values of the tensions at the 
separate points, though the dlfierence between the tensioi^ at 
the vai'ious points remains the same. From this it follows 
that these differences are alone of importance for us. In our 
later explanations we have therefore represented the roatter 
as though certain points (the boundaries between the longi- 
tudinal and cross section) had a tensionasO ; that is, we always 
thought of thto as connected with the earth. AU tensioiiS 
that are greater than this we caU p^itiVe, 
negative. 
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11 . Duplex Transmission. Deoeneration, Regeneration 
AND Coalescence of a Bisected Nerve (p. 2 IS). 

Duplex transmission lists lieen shown in another way, 
but the proof is not so trustworthy and clear as tluvt gained 
by tlie aid of negative Viirisition. If nerves of the living 
tinimal are bisected, a striking eluinge occurs in a veiy short 
time in thepm'tsof the nerve-hbrc^ below the point of seiasion. 
The medullary sheath Injcoines crinkled, and the excitability 
is lost. If, however, the cut .suifaces ait) not too far sepa- 
itited, the nerve-tibms can coalesce, the lower ends again 
Ijecome excitjtble, and the excitement can be tninsmittcd 
through the cicatrix thus formed in the nerve. On these 
facts Bidiler based an experiment, in which he tried to cau.se 
a sensory nerve to coalesce with a motor nerve. The sen- 
sory nerve of the tongue (A". Uwjnalis)^ a bmnch of the fifth 
brain nerve, and the motor nerve of the tongue (A’’, hypo- 
fjlosms) cross each other below the tongue before they enter 
the latter. If the two nerves are cut at the point where 
they cross, and if the upper end of the sensoiy nerve, wiiich 
comes from the brain, is connected witli the lower end of the 
motor nerve, which enters the tongue, as much as possible 
of the two otlier ends of the nerves being cut out, then the 
two diffei^nt nerves coalesce, so that after a time pulsations 
may be caused in the mustrles of the tongue by initation 
above the cicatrix, and indications of pain may bo elicited 
by irritation below the cicatrix. The proof that in this case 
the excitement is transmitted downward in the upper sensory 
nerve, upward in the lower motor nerve, would be unassail- 
able if it could be shown that nerve-fibres of the one nerve 
have not grown through the cicatrix and entered into the 
other nerve. This possibility, improbable as it is, cannot 
be disproved. 

A recently published experiment of Paul Bert is founded 
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on a siroiliir ide*\. Bert made a wound in the back of a rat, 
cut off a small piece of the end of the tail, and ffxed the tail 
firmly in the wound on the back. The tail of the rat coa- 
lescing with the flesh of the back, it was attached at two points 
like the handle of a pot. The original root of the tail was 
then cut thi-ough, so that the attachment to the back alone 
remained. If the free end of the tail, which was originally 
the ttiil-root of the rat so treated, is pinched, the animal 
feels it j 80 tbit the irntation is evidently transmitted in 
the sensoiyr nerves in a direction opposite to that which is 
usual in the tail of a rat under normal conditions, and it is 
accordingly evident that the sensory nerves of the tail have 
the power of transmitting the excitement in both directions. 


12 . Necuti\^ Variation and Excitement (p. 220 ). 

That negative variation is a constant and inseparable 
accompaniment of nerve-excitement has been shown by 
da Bois-Reymond by a large number of careful and varied 
6 xpea*iment 8 , which have been confirmed and extended in 
vaiious directions by many observers. It makes no diffeiwce 
by what irritant the nerve is excited ; and both motor and 
sensory nerves are conditioned exactly alike in this matter. 
Fium a large number of experiments to select but one of 
peculiar interest, I may allude to the exper^ent rebentljr 
made with the nerve of sight. If the eye is extracted and 
prepai'ed in connection with a portion of the nerve of righ^ 
and if the latter is suitably tested as to its nerve-current; 
and light is then allowed to fall pn the eye, previbudy shaded^ 
then the cun*ent of this nwve exhibits negative variation : • 

If ligatures ai*e apiilied to a nerve so that the excit^eni 
can no longer propagate itdiif to the oth^, 

initation of one dde causes ^ native vari^ 
other side. This ex|^ia«bt; 
aflbrdsa means o£ provibg;^?^ 
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bmiich-cvirronts of the electric curi'ent used for irritation, 
wliich might easily lead to errors, are present in the niiil- 
tiplier. 


13. Eleotuotonus. Secondary Pulsation effected by 
Nerves. Paradoxical Pulsation (p. 221). 

The reason why it is impossible to examine the elocti’o- 
tonus of the intmjxilar }>ortious is purely physical. If the 
constant cun’ent is transmitted thix>ugh the portion a k 
(fig. 60, p, 220), and two points of this portion 01*6 con- 
nected with the multiplier, then a part of this cuiTont passes 
through the multiplier it.self, so that the portion of the 
nerve wliich is situated between these points is traversed 
by a weaker ciUTent than are the adjacent portions. The 
conditions ai^ thus rendered so complex that it becomes 
very hard to explain the phenomena. Other attempts to 
study the cliaracter of the intrapolar region have as yet 
afibrcled no clear I'esults. 

If a nerve a is laid on a nerve b, in the way shown in 
fig. 75, A, B, C\ so that the nerve b forms a divei'ting arch for 
a portion of the nerve a, and if electrotonus i.s genemted in 
the latter by a constant ciiiTent, then the electrotonic cur- 
rent passes through the nerve b, and can at its commence- 
ment and cessation (closing and opening) excite the nerve 6, 
and cause pulsation in the muscle of the nerve. This is 
spoken of as secondary pnhatioii from the nerve. By mpidly 
repeated closings and openings of the circuit, tetanus may ho 
elicited. But this secondary pulsation is caused only by 
electrotonus and not by negative variation, so that* it cau 
be more easily brought about by con^iti^ut currents than by 
inductive ciurents. It is thus distinguished from the secon- 
dary pulsation effected by muscle^ which was described on 
p. 209. The negative variation of the nerve-current is 
weak to cause any noticeable efiect in a second nerve. 
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A special form of secondaiy pulsation ejQTected thi’ough the 
nerve has been described by du l^is-Beymond as 
pxihation. If a constant current is passed through the branch 
of the sciatic nerve to which allusion is made in Note 4, 
wliicih passes to the flexor muscle of the lower leg, then the 
calf*muscle may also pulsate when the current is closed and 



B 

Fig, 75 . SEco.ND,\nY pri-s.%TioN effected by behve. 


o{iened. This is an apparent exception to the law of the 
isolated tmnsmission of the excitement {^. P* l>ut 

actually the excitement has not passed fioni the irritated 
fibres to the adjacent fibres, hut the electrotonie current of 
the one fibre has flowed through the neighbouring fibres and 
has independently irritated them. 

14, Pabelbcteononv (p/237)v^^^^ . ^ 

The real causes of , i^ 

under which it is more or less strongly developed, are 
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fsir from tkeing uiKlmtood. But at any rate it la iinposaiblc 
to conceive the matter, as titeugh the eiirreatless condition of 
the muscles— that is to say, the s*ime tension on the longi- 
tudinal and tmusvense sections-^were normal, and as if every 
xiogativoness on the tninsverscit section the result of 

injury. For all possible degrees of parelectronomy are to bo 
found — even the revei*sed order, in which tlie cross-section is 
more positive than the longitudinal section — in uninjured 
muscles ; while in other cases the ordinary muscle-current 
is found }>oweifully developed in quite uninjured muscles. 
Moreover, as we have stated in the text, the question whether 
ditlerences of electric tension occur in uninjured muscle has 
no ticiiring on the (piestion whether electromotive forces are 
pi'csent within the inusele. We declai*e ourselves in favour 
of this hyj’othesis, because it most simply and easily explains 
all the phenomejia. We also apply it to structures on 
the outer surface of which it can he proved with certainty 
that no differences of tension are present, as in the electric 
platt?s of fishes. For this assumption we have the same 
grounds on which physicists rely in claiming the existence of 
molecular magnets in everj% even quite ununignetic piece of 
iron. Whatever, thei'efore, may ].)e the true explanation of 
parelectronomy, it amnot essentially affect our well-founded 
conception of the electric forces of muscles. If, however, 
dn Bois-Reymond’s supposition is confirmed, that the pulsa- 
tions which occur during life leave Ijehind them an after- 
effect on the muscle-ends, which makes the latter less nega- 
tive, some approacli would be made to an explaiiatJou of the 
plienomenon. 


15. Dischabge Hypothesis akd Isolated Tbaksmissiok 
¥s THE Nerve-Fibre (p. 249). 

The explanation of the fact that the processes of ex- 
citement remain isolated in a neiwe-fibre without passing 
into adjacent nerve-fibres, appears the more inexplicable, if 
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we i^gard these processes as electric, in that the separate 
fibres are not electrically isolated from each other. But 
the. explanation which we gave of the isolated excitement of 
but one muscle>fibre by a variation of the electric current in 
the appropriate nerve, also explains isolated transmission in 
the nerve-fibres; For if the electrically active parts are 
very small, comparatively powerful electric action can take 
place in them, and yet the current may be quite unobserv- 
able at a little distance. This is a consequence of the law 
of the distribution of currents in irregular conductors, 
explained in chapter x. § 2. We must, therefore, assume 
that the electrically active particles situated in the axis of 
a uerve-fibi*e are small in comparison with the diameter of 
the fibre, and that therefore their effect at the outer surface 
of the fibre is already so weak that it cannot act and cause 
iiTitation in an adjacent fibi‘e. In Note 13 we have seen 
that no action takes place by negative variation from one 
fibre on an adjacent fibre. Our multipliers are much more 
sensitive than nei*ve-fibres, so that the separate negative 
variations during the tetanisation of the nerve can combine 
their action on tlie multiplier ; but this is im|x>ssible in the 
case of the excitement of nerve-fibres. 
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